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JANUARY, 1900. 


Art I.—THE JUBILEE INDULGENCE A PCENA 
ET A CULPA 


TN the third volume of Mr. H. C. Lea’s work on “ Auricular 
| Confession and Indulgences,” a book much belauded by 
anti-Catholic controversialists of all schools both as a crushing 
exposure of the Roman system and as a monument of prodigious 
erudition, may be read the following statement : 


If any impulse was lacking to strengthen the popular belief that 
pardon of sin could be granted and gained irrespective of contrition and 
the Sacrament, it was furnished by the promises of Boniface VIII. in 
proclaiming the Jubilee of 1300.. A contemporary writer who was there 
speaks of it as an indulgence « culpa et a pena, while others assume that 
it was gained by the simple visits to the basilicas of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, without alluding to any conditions of contrition and confession. 


This passage is in many ways so characteristic of the logic 
and the method of the writer that I propose to make it the 
text of a little dissertation. In the present Jubilee year the 
Catholic doctrine and practice of indulgences are sure to be 
made the butt of a good many unfriendly missiles. As most 
of these are likely to be drawn from Mr. Lea’s armoury, there 
can be no harm in pointing out what very slender claims his 
work possesses to be regarded as serious or authoritative. 

It would hardly, I think, occur to any one in reading the 
words above quoted that Mr. Lea could possibly have any other 
meaning than this—viz., that Boniface VIII. did not make 

[No. 33 of Fourth Series.] A 
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confession a necessary condition for gaining the Jubilee indul- 
gence, ‘This impression would be strengthened by the whole 
drift of the preceding argument, by the footnotes appended to 
the passage,* and by the remark which immediately follows 
that Dante “assumed the indulgence to be a culpa,” and to 
liberate from hell without the Sacraments. Whether Mr. Lea 
really intended to convey this, and discovered his mistake later, 
it is impossible to determine, but on p. 199 of the same 
volume he calmly informs us without comment of any kind: 


It can therefore readily be imagined what a sensation was produced 
throughout Europe when, February 22, 1300, Boniface VIII. suddenly 
proclaimed that during the year . .. he conceded .. . to those 
visiting the basilicas of SS. Peter and Paul, whether penitent and con- 
fessed or about to be penitent and to confess, not only full and larger, but 
the fullest pardon of their sins. 


How Mr. Lea would reconcile these statements it seems 
useless to speculate. This much, however, is clear: he con- 
siders that the casual remarks of one or two chroniclers, who men- 
tion the visits to the basilicas without mentioning confession, 
are evidence that there was no confession, the formal require- 
ments of the Bull notwithstanding; and secondly, he thinks 
that when Giovanni Villani “ alludes to confession, but not to 
repentance,” he affords evidence that the clause of the Bull 
prescribing that the pilgrims should both be penitent and 
confess was not observed. There is no need to comment on 
this curious obliquity of view. Those who have studied Mr. 
Lea’s volumes at all carefully will know that hardly a page 
can be found which does not afford illustrations of the same 








* The Chronicon Astense describes the jubilee indulgence “ut quisque 
Christianus . . . per dies xv. visitando omni die ecclesias Beatorum Aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli liber sit a die baptismo [sic] ab omni peccato suo, tama 
culpa quam a pena.”—Muratori, 8.R. i. xi. 191. 

Bernard Gui, who was fully acquainted with the exact meaning of words, 
says that “ Bonifacius papa concessit plenam indulgentiam omnium pecca- 
torum omnibus visitantibus limina Apostolorum Petri et Pauli et facientibus 
ibi quindenam infra annum ipsum.”—“ Vit. Bonif. VIII.” (JZbid. i. 671.)| 

Amauri Augier states “dedit et concessit plenissimam peccatorum indul- 
gentiam omnibus Christifidelibus qui infra illum annum limen Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli visitarent et per quindecim dies visitando ipsa et alia 
sanctuaria ibi starent.”—“ Vita Bonif. VIII.” 

Giov. Villani alludes to confession, but not to repentance, and shows the 
confusion of thought by describing the indulgence as a culpa et a pena—“a 
tutti fece piena e intiera perdonanza di tutti i “suoi peccati, essendo confesso, 
o se confessasse, di colpa e di pena.” —“ Cronica,” lib, viii. cap, xxxvi. 

(Mr. Lea’s footnote 3, vol. iii. p. 63.) 
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tendency. But it may be worth while to show, in connection 
with this first Jubilee, how very far the condition of repent- 
ance and confession was from being overlooked and regarded 
as a mere idle formula. 

Considering its early date and unpremeditated character, we 
are curiously well informed as to the details of the Jubilee pro- 
claimed by Pope Boniface VIII. in the year 1300. Apart 
from the chroniclers who naturally dwell upon the more pictur- 
esque features of the history—the prodigious multitude of the 
pilgrims, the diversity of their dress and speech, the lives 
endangered by the pressure of the crowd, the fears of famine, 
and so on—we have, as regards the matters which more 
immediately concern us here, not only the text of the Bull 
Antiquorum proclaiming the Jubilee, but the semi-official 
exposition of that text by Master Silvester, ‘‘Scriptor Domini 
Pape,” the full history of the Jubilee by Cardinal Stefaneschi, 
and an elaborate commentary on the Papal Bull by another 
contemporary, Cardinal John Le Moine (Joannes Monachus). 
Both these two last took part in the papal consistories held at 
the time, and Joannes Monachus wrote his gloss in the course 
of the Jubilee year itself. 

More direct and authoritative information as to the mind of 
the Pope in instituting this new form of indulgence it would 
be impossible to have. 

Let us turn first to the gloss of Joannes Monachus. I 
make no doubt that the Cardinal wrote it for the guidance of 
the confessors in the city and for that of others at a distance 
who had appealed to him, as to one of the most famous 
canonists of the day, to determine what was precisely the 
meaning of this new institution. He was residing in Rome at 
the time, as appears from his more than once saying that he 
had heard the interpretation of this or the other point in the Bull 
from the Pope’s own lips in Consistory. What, then,we may ask, 
would Cardinal Le Moine have said to the suggestion that the 
Jubilee indulgence might be gained without repentance or con- 
fession? He tells us his opinion very clearly in touching upon 
the conditions which all such indulgences presupposed. 


The second condition is proper dispositions in the recipient. : For, 
according to the philosopher, the acts of the agent require a corre- 
sponding disposition in the thing acted upon. For the Treasure of the 
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Church is only applicable to him who is a member of the Church... . 
And certain it is that, so long as the guilt remains, the punishment due 
to it is not remitted, because, as Augustine says, God does not remove 
the disfigurement of the sin without bestowing the robe of justice. 
But if the punishment were remitted while the guilt is still there the 
disfigurement of the sin would cease [the texts read esset, but the argu- 
ment requires abesset or cessaret] without the robe of justice being 
restored, and so there would be a violation of right order in the economy 
of the world, which the Divine Wisdom does not tolerate. That a man 
therefore may be capable of gaining an indulgence it is necessary that he 
should be cleansed from guilt, and this is done in contrition, and so we 
may say that, that man [only] is able to receive indulgence who is truly 
penitent and has made his confession. And this is alluded to in the 
form of indulgence [the Bull Antiquorum, which the writer is glossing] 
when it is said that this indulgence is granted to those who are truly 
penitent and who make their confession, and to no others.” 


So strongly, indeed, is the Cardinal impressed with the ne- 
cessity of contrition that he takes up a more rigorous position 
than that which now finds favour with the majority of theo- 
logians. He considers that for the valid gaining of the Jubilee 
indulgence al/ the works belonging to it must be performed 
in a state of grace. Consequently the /ubor itinerationis, the 
fatigue of the journey to Rome, which is the principal work 
by which the pilgrim merits such indulgence, must not bea 
dead work, but must be supernaturalised by sanctifying grace. 
It is not, indeed, necessary that the pilgrim should actually 
(facto) have made his confession before he starts, because con- 
trition with the intention of confessing in due season is suffi- 
cient to remit the guilt of mortal sin, but he must be confessed 
proposito—that is, he must have the purpose of submitting 
himself to a confessor who has power to absolve him when the 





* Col. 345, 1. 29: “ Secundum est idoneitas in recipiente. Nam secundum 
philosophum, ‘ Actus activorum sunt in patiente disposito.? Nam thesaurus 
ecclesie non applicatur nisi ei qui est membrum Ecclesia, xi.q.3. Nihil sic 
debet : xxiii. q. 4. Si quis a Catholica. Et certum est quod remanente culpa 
non remittitur poena; quia secundum Augustinum non dimittit Deus dedecus 
culpx sine decore justitic. Si autem manente culpa remitteretur pcena, 
esset [cessaret?] dedecus culpxe sine decore justitia, et sic esset aliquid 
inordinatum in universo; quod divina sapientia non permittit. Arg. in 
authen. de hered. et fal. § Inordinatum, col. 1. Oportet ergo quod capax 
indulgentiz sit purgatus a culpa, quod fit in contritione. Ille ergo est habilis 
indu!gentiam recipere, qui est vere poeitens et confessus. Et hoc tangitur in 
forma indulgentiz, cum dicitur quod vere pcenitentibus et confessis hac 
indulgentia sit concesssa, non aliis, Arg. C. de re Milit. cum allegatis; lib. 
12; Extra de appel pastoralis, in fine. 

Corpus Juris Canonici (Lugduni, 1584), Vol. III. Pt. II. col. 345. 
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proper time comer.* It is now, as I have said, the common 
opinion that it is not necessary that all the conditions of the 
Jubilee should be fulfilled in a state of grace, providing only 
that there is the devout intention of confessing and amending 
one’s life, before the works undertaken for the Jubilee are 
completed.t But the pilgrim must necessarily be in a state of 
grace when the last conditions of the Jubilee are complied 
with, and consequently, if any one after making his confession 
should fall again into grievous sin before the visits to the 
basilicas had all been made, it would be necessary for him to 
place himself once more in a state of grace by a good confession 
before he could derive any benefit from the Jubilee indulgence. 

I may note that this last passage of Cardinal Joannes would 
have helped Mr. Lea to understand a remark of Stephanus ex 
Nottis over which he blunders in characteristic style. It is 
dangerous to make quotations, because almost every clause 
requires some correction, but I may make an exception here, 
as we shall have to refer to the passage again. 

Thus the power of the indulgence to remit both the guilt and the 
penalty was gradually winning its way, and in view of the financial 
advantages of such a doctrine it would in all probability have established 
itself, and the sacrament of penitence would have grown obsolete had 
the Church been left to its own devices, and not been forced to a reform 
by the revolt which its degradation rendered inevitable. It is true that 
Alexander VI., in specifying the details of his jubilee of 1500, alludes to 
true repentance and confession, but Stefano Notti, in his semi-official 
exposition of the indulgence, easily disposes of this by quoting the 
gloss on the Clementines to the effect that, if strictly construed, there 
would be few who would gain indulgences, and therefore it is not fitting 





* Confitebuntur. Facto, sunt tamen confessi proposito, alias non sunt filii Dei, 
sed inimici. ‘lu dicis confitebuntur proposito et facto. Sed cum opera viva 
ad vitam eternam valeant et mortificata vivificari possint, dic qualiter opera 
mortua, ut labor itinerationis hic expressus, in mortali peccato factus, possit 
prodesse ad remissionem poenarum pro peccatis debitarum, licet post laborem 
hujusmodi sit vere poenitens et confessus. 

In the gloss upon the word confessis, a little above, Joannes Monachus 
remarks again “ Qui est vere poenitens et confessus babet veniam culpe quam 
solus Deus (and therefore no papal indulgence) in contritione remittit, que 
non datur nisi correcto.”—Corpus Juris Canonici cum Glossis, Lugduni, 1584, 
vol. iii. col. 344, and also in the Giunta edition of 1514. JLzxtravagantes 
Communes fol. liv. v°. 

+ See e.g., Amort. De Indulgentiis in Genere ct Specie Presertim de Jubileo, 
Questic 66a an requiratur devota visitatio ecclesiarum, et quid ea velit 
dicere? Respondeo 2° Etiam eos qui sunt in peccato mortali, attamen cum 
proposito confitendi et se emendandi, posse habere devotionem sufticientem 
ad lucrandam postmodum completo opere in gratia indulgentiam.—Cf. Hilgers, 
Das Goldene Jahr. (Kevelaer, 1899), pp. 54-55, 
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to interpret it rigidly ; to be sure, the sinner must repent, but as for 
confession it suffices if he had confessed the year previous, and intends 
to confess next year. 

Besides, he tells us that the jubilee is commonly called an absolution 
a pena et a culpa, and the very title of his book—Opus Remissionis a 
Pena et Culpa—shows the dominating spirit of the business and the 
impression which the authorities desired to produce.* 


For what possible reason Mr. Lea chooses to call the work 
of Stephanus ex Nottis a “semi-official exposition of the 
indulgence,” Heaven only knows. The one fact of which we 
can be quite certain in regard to its composition is that it had 
not the smallest official connection with Rome. The author, 
a brother of the Humiliati at Milan, dedicates it to Cardinal 
San Georgio, the great canonist, whose pupil he had once 
been, and in his dedication tells us how he came to write it— 
viz., that he might have something to offer to his patron as a 
testimony of his gratitude, when he himself came to Rome for 
the Jubilee. The book from various causes progressed so 
slowly that it only issued from the press (it was printed at 
Milan) on December 1, 1500, three weeks before the Jubilee 
closed. It is hardly usual, one might fancy, for semi-offcial 
publications to appear when the events they commemorate are 
practically over. ‘The very title of the book,” says Mr. Lea, 
“shows the dominating spirit of the business and the 
impression which the authorities desired to produce.” Well, 
if that were true, I could only say that I wish I knew many 
other things as creditable to the Roman authorities at this 
period as the publication of such a work as that of ex Nottis. 
It is a book of great devotional feeling, containing far more of 
asceticism than canon law or theology. Mr. Lea rightly 
thinks “ the dominating spirit of the business is shown by the 
title,” but he only quotes half the title, The words which 
stand by themselves on the first blank page are these: 


Opus Remissionis a Pena et Culpa,f 
Hic liber in eo legentem defen- 
det a crudeli morbo despe- 
rationis et ducet in vi- 

tam eternam. 


tT 





*fLea,“vol. iii., p. 73. 
7°“ A work on Remission a Pena et Culpa. This book will protect whoso 
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Of the 350 pages of which the book is composed, about thirty- 
eight are given to the subject of Indulgences and the Jubilee— 
viz., eight pages at the beginning and the rest at the end; the 
whole heart of the book is taken up with a devotional com- 
mentary on the Psalm J/iserere and on the “Our Father,” and 
with a treatise on prayer. The few words of transition with 
which the author passes from one section of his work to the 
other are again so interesting as showing ‘‘ the dominating 
spirit of the business” that I cannot resist quoting them. On 


the tenth page of the text, after his summary of the opinion 


of the canonists regarding the Jubilee, he remarks: 


And now I will speak about the prayer to be said at the stations in the 
city during the Jubilee, which I have mentioned above—I mean the fiftieth 
Psalm, which begins Wiserere mei Deus. This prayer is the most suitable 
{maxime congrua) for that plenary indulgence. In order that it may be 
said with greater attention I intend to set down the psalm and to adorn 
it with the exposition of the most illustrious doctors. 


The selection of passages from Fathers and schoolmen, illus- 
trating this psalm, occupy about fifty-four pages. At the end 
he writes, ‘“ Laus Deo, Pax Vivis et Requies Defunctis, Amen.” 
And then, after devoting another twenty pages to a similar 
commentary on the Our Father, also, as he considers, 
“specially suitable for the plenary indulgence which we call 
the Jubilee,” he commences an elaborate treatise on prayer, 
occupying well-nigh two hundred pages. He concludes thus: 


And so I have made an end in this most useful work about prayer. 
The 11th December, 1499, the first hour of the night. 
To the praise and honour of the Almighty God, Father, Son, and 


Holy Ghost. Amen. 
And in order that the faithful of Christ may be aroused to devotion 


and by prayer may benefit their own souls. 

And all the foregoing notes have been made in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whom we are and move and have our being. 

Once again, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, I take up the 
treatise I formerly began about the Jubilee. 


But good Brother Stephen seems to have. comparatively 
little interest in collecting the notes of the canonists on the 
more technical aspects of the Jubilee indulgence. He finishes 





reads therein from the cruel disease of despair, and will conduct him to 
eternal life.” 
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his work off, as I have said, in another thirty pages, and sends 
it to the press just as it stands, time-notes and all. If this is 
a “ semi-official treatise,” I can only say that the “ authorities ” 
selected a very singular instrument to execute their purpose. 

But now what about the language in which this unlikely 
agent “easily disposes” of the obligation of confession and 
contrition? No one,I think, who reads Mr. Lea’s words, 
quoted above, could fail to infer that the clause ‘‘ therefore it 
is not fitting to interpret it* rigidly” was the phrase of ex 
Nottis. It is nothing of the sort. The words are only those 
of the gloss he is quoting, which applies to an indulgence of 
quite a different description, an indulgence of a hundred days. 
So far as ex Nottis expresses his own opinion, it is adverse to 
the words cited, and so he proceeds at once to quote, as telling 
against the seeming drift of the gloss, the remark of another 
theologian : 

Nevertheless, his Lordship of Florence, following Zenzelinus, declares 
that in order that a man should benefit by such an indulgence it is 
necessary that he should be penitent, for not even God could show 
mercy to a man who remained impenitent, though He might give him 
special illumination in order to make him penitent. 


And then we come at last to the observation which is the 
main point of Mr. Lea’s citation: “As for confession, it 
suffices if he has confessed the year previous and intends to 
confess next year.” Yes, so says the authority whom ex 
Nottis is again quoting, not for one moment because he 
supposes that a man who is in mortal sin can gain an 
indulgence without going to confession first, but because con- 
fession is not so immediately necessary for the indulgence if a 
man be already in a state of grace. It is here that we may 
recall the explanation of Cardinal Joannes, which every 
medizeval schoolman would have accepted, that an act of true 
contrition with the intention of confessing in due season was 





* ¢.e., the form of indulgence which requires contrition and confession. 

+ This was St. Antoninus. 

t Ex Nottis, sig. b. v. v°. There is nothing really in the gloss to suggest . 
any laxity. It occurs in a passage where there is a question of a partial 
indulgence of a hundred days for religious saying the divine office, and when 
reference is made to the necessity of true contrition and confession, the com- 
mentator remarks that it seems hardly necessary to press that point strictly 
in an indulgence which is offered only toafew. There is also a misprint ip 
the regula juris quoted by Nottis, where contritum is printed for correctum. 
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sufficient to restore the state of grace. In that state of grace, 
thus restored, he might validly fulfil all the conditions of the 
Jubilee, though the indulgence could not be gained in full 
until the confession was actually made. In. other words, no 
extra confession was needed beyond that which laymen in the 
Middle Ages were accustomed to make once in the year. That 
is all that Stephen ex Nottis intended to convey, and in the 
half-a-dozen places towards the end of the book in which he 
transcribes from different authors the conditions requisite for 
gaining an indulgence, we invariably find the necessity of 
contrition, 7.¢c., of a state of grace, occupying a conspicuous 
place. Of all this, of course, Mr. Lea says nothing. 

But to return after this long digression to the Jubilee of 
Boniface VIII. Besides the gloss of Cardinal Joannes 
Monachus, we possess, as I have already said, the “ declaratio ” 
of the Bull Antiquorum, drawn up by an official of the Papal 
Chancery, one Master Silvester. Although this document is 
of no great intrinsic value, for it does little more than para- 
phrase the Bull, its extrinsic importance is considerable. 
Supposing that Mr. Lea’s views were correct, it is here that 
we should expect to find the Pope’s covert designs revealing 
themselves. An appeal had evidently been made to Rome by 
those who sought to know more clearly what the new Bull of 
Indulgence precisely meant. To this an answer was returned 
which in this instance was really semi-official, beginning in the 
following form : 

“ Universis Christi fidelibus presentibus et futuris Silvester, 
Domini Pape Scriptor, veram pacem corporum et salutem 
perpetuam.” 

It is significant that we meet with this document inserted 
in a chronicle of Treves in Germany.* It was clearly meant 
more particularly for the world beyond the Alps. But now, 
do we find, as Mr. Lea suggests, that the condition of con- 
fession and the need of true repentance have been suppressed 
or glossed ever, while the phrase w pwnu ct a culpa has been 
introduced in this declaratio in order to make the invitation to 
seem more attractive in the eyes of the Oltramontani? Quite 





* Gesta Boemundi Archiepiscopi Treverensis, printed in Pertz Monumenta 
Germania, 88., vol. xxiv. p. 487. 
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the contrary. The clause, “vere penitentibus et confessis, 
vel qui vere penitebunt et confitebuntur,” appears just as con- 
spicuously as before, neither is there any mention of a pena 
et a culpa. The tone of the document is profoundly religious. 
So far as it adds anything new over and above the contents of 
the Bull Antiquorum, it is in the way of earnest exhortations 
to put this time of grace to profit by shaking off sloth, by 
doing penance, and by redoubling watchfulness in prayer. 
Although those who wish to avail themselves of the indulgence 
are reminded of the duty of gratitude to the Pope, who has 
opened for them the Treasure of the Church, there is not a 
word or hint that their gratitude should take the form of 
money offerings, but they are bidden to pray to God to 
preserve the life of so clement a Pontiff.* The benefit to the 
souls of the pilgrims is the only point upon which this declaratio 
insists, and once more we may thank Mr. Lea for his apt 
phrase, and admit that we have here a document, really semi- 
official, ‘‘which shows the dominating spirit of the business 
and the impression the authorities desired to produce.” 
Precisely the same atmosphere of devotion pervades the 
copious narrative of Cardinal Stefaneschi. One could under- 
stand a hostile critic describing it as exaggerated or even 
superstitious, but of its general piety there can be no question. 
Reconciliation with God and reformation of life—this is repre- 
sented throughout as the main object of the Jubilee indulgence. 
So far from slurring over the duty of confession and contrition, 
this intimate friend of Boniface VIII., who, according to Mr. 
Lea,j “was put forward to prepare an official account and 





* Tenemur etiam, fratres karissimi, domino Deo nostro, qui non fecit taliter 
omni nationi nec talia manifestavit eis, continua, in laudibus exsolvere vota 
precum, quod etatis nostre temporibus tante gratie plenitudo propter salutem 
perpetuam nostris oculis divine miseratione pietatis illuxit, ac pro ejusdem 
domini pape prospera dierum longitudine vita, quam tribuat sibi Deus, 
debemus eo supplicius exorare, quo manifestius persue sanctitatis clementiam 
novellam regenerationem hujusmodi perpendimus suscepisse. Igitur hac 
die quam fecit Dominus exultantes et letantes in ea re, deprecationem, quam 
misit populo suo in eternum pulsis procul torporibus, surgamus omnes ocius 
humiliter recepturi, ut quemque sacratissimo hujus anni tempore oris psallimus 
in quiete, donis et ipse muneret in beatis. Eya ergo vocati, accingite lumbos 
vestros, pellite vecordiam, evacuate curas, tollite moras, accelerate cursum, 
penitentiam agentes in orationibus vigilate! Ecce nunc tempus acceptabile, 
ecce nunc dies etiam et salutis ! 

+ Vol. iii. p. 200. He was not, as Mr. Lea states, the nephew of Boniface 
VIII. See Tosti, Storia di Bonifacio VIII. i. p. 77 ; Carl‘Wenck, Clemens V’. 
und Heinrich VII, p. 142. 
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justification of the matter,” gives the fullest prominence to 
this aspect of the Jubilee. There is no mention of indulgence 
a pena ct culpa, but much insistence on the need of penance. 
Take the following passage : * 


Who can reckon the number and the gravity of the crimes that sinners 
laid bare—wounds that would never otherwise have been shown to the 
priests? Full is our joy alike that the confessor should have probed the 
hurt and that the penitent should have acknowledged it. Surely this 
goes far beyond the art of any earthly physician, that the remedy, with 
tender kindness, should be brought to the patient by the Prince of 
Physicians, not only before it was asked, but even before it was dreamed 
of. He takes it more to heart to tend the debtors who have done Him 
a wrong than the best of fathers does to foster and caress his children. 


Besides the prose history of the Jubilee, Cardinal Stefaneschi, 
who was a great verse writer, composed two short poems on 
the same subject. 

In both these, the first of which is a kind of paraphrase of 
the Papal Bull, the duty of contrition is insisted on. I may 
roughly translate the lines referring to this point: 


All crime is washed away 
Not merely fully, but in fullest sense, 
When bounteous grace extends to every fault 
Entire forgiveness. Only let those rash men 
Who have defiled God’s image in their souls, 
With true compunction manifest their sins 
And pray for pardon.t 


And in his second little poem of nine lines, meant probably 
to be used, as such things were in the Middle Ages, as a sort of 
memoria technica to recall what had to be done at the Jubilee 
time, he begins with the most important condition of all— 
confession. 








* The text of this passage, as of many others in Stefaneschi’s treatise, is 
terribly corrupt. But there can be no question as to the general meaning. 
—La Bigne, * Bib. Patrum,” xiii. p. 483. 

j The following passage is also noteworthy: “Et rursus renovamini in 
novitate sensus vestri, qui etiam ad geminos fontes accurrisse perhibentur, 
dum non ad baptismi, ut olim in nascentis ecclesiz primordiis dictum serva- 
tumque fuerat, lavacrum sed ad cordis contritionem : cui, ad unius oris confes- 
sionem seu ad alterius radicem fontis conversi, foras luminibus lachrymas, 
foras labiis spurcitias emanare, ut sic in presenti, claritate, in futuro, eternitate 
Tepleantur, ipsosque sibi ac aliis annunciasse Alleluya, id est Domini lauda- 
ticnem intueamur.’’-—‘‘ De Jubileo Anno,” p. 483, D. 

t The original is printed with Stefaneschi’s treatise in La Bigne, “ Bib. 
Pat.,” vol. xiii. p. 485. 
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Learn then that in the hundredth year all crimes 
Are cancelled ; learn, I say, that this shall be, 

If only contrite lips lay bare the sin, 

The heart’s foul secret.* 


And against all this positive and first-hand evidence showing 
the strict necessity of contrition and confession, there is 
nothing to be set except the fact that one or two chroniclers 
do rot explicitly refer to confession, but do chance to speak of 
an indulgence «a culpa ct pena. To this last phrase we may 
now turn our attention. 

Those who study Mr. Lea’s third volume at all closely will 
soon perceive that, apart from his ineradicable determination to 
discover evidence on every side of greed, trickery, and a cynical 
indifference to all true morality, the immediate source of his 
chief misrepresentations lies in a peculiar conception of the so- 
called indulgence « pana ct culpa. Mr. Lea is one of 
those gentlemen whose principle of historical investigation is to 
devise a theory first and to make the facts fit in with it after- 
wards. If they will not fit in with it, so much the worse for 
the facts, and, as the investigator who follows up Mr. Lea’s 
trail soon begins to discover, they suffer a Procrustean curtail- 
ment which alters their appearance very considerably. Now in 
this particular matter Mr. Lea must early have arrived at a 
very definite idea of what was meant by an indulgence a pane 
ct culpa. Pena, he will have said, means punishment, and 
culpa means guilt. An indulgence a pena et culpa is 
therefore one which remits both the punishment and the guilt. 
In other words, this variety of indulgence, according to our 
author, was a highly popular and lucrative spiritual commodity 
which relieved the purchaser of all need of contrition, 
confession, or reformation of life, and in which the pardoners 
consequently drove a roaring trade. This is no travesty of 
Mr. Lea’s views. He enunciates the theory—to him it is not 
theory, but a self-evident proposition—in a score of different 
passages, and makes it the backbone of his argument. I 
have already quoted the passage in which he states that such 
indulgences were fast supplanting the sacrament of penance 





* Discite centeno detergi crimina Pheebo, 
Discite, si latebras scabrosi criminis ora 
Depromant contrita sinu. 
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altogether, and that, but for the revolt of the Reformers, 
confession would soon have become obsolete. Let me add 
that several German scholars—Brieger,* Harnack,t and in a 
less extreme form Dieckhoff {—have also recently adopted the 
same view, and that they are loud in their denunciations of the 
utter degradation to which the moral and sacramental system 
of the Church in the later Middle Ages had been brought by 
such indulgences. 

Certainly, if what is alleged were even approximately true, 
the strongest language of reprobation would be justified; but 
in point of fact, as Dr. Nicolaus Paulus has lately shown in 
several most valuable articles§ criticising Brieger, the whole 
theory lacks even the shadow of foundation. Whatever may 
have been said or done by a few unscrupulous pardoners in 
remote country districts, there is no evidence to show that one 
single theologian or canonist of repute ever suggested that 
grevious sin could be forgiven by an indulgence without the 
sacrament, and it is equally impossible to find any authority 
who maintains that a plenary indulgence could be gained by 
the sinner without sorrow for the past, and amendment of life. 
The one or two mediwval writers who have been appealed to 
as countenancing any such view have been completely vindi- 
cated by Dr. Paulus in the articles referred to. 

It would not be easy to determine the exact epoch at which 
the term indulyentia au pena et culpa first made its appearance. 
It certainly was used in the thirteenth century, and it is possibly 
older. So far as this form of words raises any difficulty 
against the Catholic doctrine of indulgences, the trouble lies 
precisely in this, that we can affirm nothing posititively about 
its origin. 

The writers who were confronted with it a few centuries 
later, and who tried to explain it, were reduced to conjectures, 
and their conjectures do not altogether agree. With regard, 





* Th. Brieger, ‘‘Das Wesen des Ablasses am Ausgange des Mittelalters.” 
Leipzig, 1897. Brieger’s book I only know through Dr. Paulus’ quotations 
from it. But he gives ample extracts. 

+ Harnack, “ Lehrbu:h des Dogmengeschichte,” III.* 528. 

t Dieckhoff, “ Der Ablass-streit dogmengeschichtlich dargestellt.” 1886. 

§ I refer particularly to his papers in the “Zeitschriit fiir Katholische 
Theologie,” 1899, p. 48 seq.; p. 428 seq.; p. 743 seg. Also to his monograph 
“‘Johann Tetzel der Ablassprediger,” Mainz, 1899, with some articles in the 
Katholik, 1899, I. p. 97, seg., &c. 
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however, to the general attitude of the Church and her 
teachers, two facts can be overwhelmingly proved. ‘The first 
is that theologians and canonists repudiated the phrase. They 
characterised it as unscientific, inaccurate, and calculated to 
produce a fundamentally false impression about indulgences— 
that same false impression, in fact, which Mr, Lea so obstinately 
adheres to. Secondly, it is clear that this terminology, untheo- 
logical as it was, was in familiar use among clergy and laity, 
but that it was universally understood to signify vaguely the 
most ample form of plenary indalgence which it was in the 
Pope’s power to grant. By what process of development it 
came to mean this is a doubtful question, but that it did mean 
this and nothing else the citations in Mr. Lea’s own pages 
would suffice to prove abundantly. 

As a pure conjecture, made with all reserves, I am in- 
clined to think that the phrase originated with the confessional 
letters which were wont from a tolerably early period to be 
conceded by the Popes to favoured applicants. These con- 
ferred the privilege of choosing a confessor once or at most 
twice in a lifetime, who would have for that particular occasion, 
in virtue of this privilege, the special powers of absolving from 
reserved cases, and also of remitting all the punishment of sin, 
—in other words, of applying to the penitent a plenary in- 
dulgence. I think that such an absolution was called an 
absolution a pena et culpa.* An ordinary absolation, of course, 
was from guilt (@ culpa) only; this special absolution, including 
as it did a plenary indulgence, was from punishment (a pwna) 
also. It was known then as an absolution from punishment as 
well as from guilt. Once such a locution had established 
itself, it would have been the easiest thing in the world to 
extend the phrase from the absolution itself to the papal grant 
which conceded it, and to talk of an a-pwna-et-culpa in- 
dulgence.t Such privileges were much prized, and we could 





* The idea seems to have been familiar to St. Thomas Aquinas. Summa, III. 
68, 2, 2. 

+ The following passage of Thomas of Cantimpré (+1263) referred to by 
Mr. Lea (iii. p. 62), but with an incorrect reference and a misleading summary, , 
seems to me to illustrate admirably the transition stage in this development : 
“* De indulgentia autem, qu crucem suscepientibus preedicatur, nullus fidelium 
dubitare permittitur quin integraliter vere pcenitentes et confessi indulgentiam 
recipiant omnium peccatorum, et in ea desiderii voluntate qua pro fide, si se 
obtulerit locus, mori gestiunt, totaliter a poena simul absolvantur et culpa.” 
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not wonder if the less instructed began to talk familiarly of an 
indulgence a pena ct culpa as being the very highest spiritual 
favour the Pope could confer. They did not analyse the 
phrase : it was to them a mere name for a much-prized type of 
privilege which implied power to absolve from almost any sins 
however grievous, and to remit the temporal punishment as 
well. We constantly meet illustrations of how the ignorant 
vulgar are caught by a name and use it regardless of 
etymology and logic. With Mr. Weller, Senior, the one 
effective form of argament in legal proceedings was an alibi, 
and until he had obtained or had been promised his alibi 
he would probably in such case have considered all efforts 
futile. 

But whatever may be thought of this conjectural origin of 
the phrase, one thing is quite certain, that an indulgence 
a pena et culpa was not understood to remit the guilt of 
sin without confession and contrition. I will not say that 
unscrupulous pardoners here and there may not have some- 
times abused the credulity of the vulgar in this sense. There 
is uncommonly little evidence of anything of the sort, and the 
extravagant statements of those who were more or less openly 
in revolt against ecclesiastical authority are always open to 
suspicion, and cannot be tested or controlled by any sort of 
statistics. Bat what we can test is the theological literature 
of the period, the writings of those who taught with authority, 
whose utterances were echoed in every theological school, and 
passed on by all faithful pastors in their instructions to their 
people. It is thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Lea’s methods 
that in approaching this question he should introduce the topic 
with the following remarks: 


The subject of the efficiency of indulgences cannot be dismissed 
without considering one aspect of it which has caused an immense 
amount of discussion—whether they have power to release from the 
culpa or guilt, as well as from the pena or penalty left after the pardon 





A little lower down he speaks of the confessional or crusading letters from 
Rome (obtained in return for a money payment in commutation of actual 
service): ‘“ Bone et beate littere! Que securam et mundatam animam ab 
omni culpa et poena fecerunt.” In both these cases the phrase a culpa et pena 
is used in a way which is open to no objection, for the priest’s absolution given 
in virtue of these special Roman faculties released from: both guilt and 
penance, 
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of the guilt. Theoretically, it would seem that there could be no 
«juestion concerning it, for the pardon of guilt is effected in the sacra- 
ment, and the indulgence only purports to remit the temporal penalty. 
Yet for ages there was a widespread popular belief that plenary indul- 
gences were «a culpa et a pena, and this belief was a considerable factor in 
contributing to the large revenues which the Holy See drew from their 
sales throughout Europe.* 


I suppose there is one sense in which the power of 
indulgences to remit sin may be said to have caused some 
discussion, but it is not the sense which Mr. Lea’s readers 
would gather from his words, The subject no doubt has given 
rise to controversy between the Catholics and Reformers; but 
prior to the Reformation there is not a trace of any such 
discussion. The suggestion that indulgences could remit the 
guilt of sin was regarded as too preposterous to admit of 
argument,f and if the question was raised at all, it was 
dismissed by the medieval theologian or canonist in a couple 
of sentences. 

One would have thought the very passages quoted by Mr. 
(Lea would have convinced him that his conception of the 
indulgence a pena ct culpa was an erroneous one. He 
admits that Thomas of Cantimpré required that those who 
gained such an indulgence should be repentant and confessed. 
He admits that in another such grant made by Celestine V. 
the condition of confession, &c., was formally insisted on. 
He mentions that when Agostino da Ancona and Darandus 
a S. Porciano assert that the Pope can grant indulgences 
a pena et culpa the context shows that a state of grace 
is assumed to be necessary. He quotes, as well-known 
examples of indulgences so described, the Jubilees of 1300, 
1350, &c., in which the Bull of promulgation requires con- 
trition and confession in the most formal terms. He even 
cites the absolution form provided for the indulgence of 1412 
in the crusade against Ladislas of Naples, in which first 
the priest says: ‘‘I absolve thee from all thy sins truly 
confessed ard repented of before God and myself,” and then, 
almost immediately afterwards, he continues: “ and I further 





* Op. cit., vol. iii. pp. 54, 55. 

+ “ Uno ore omnes theologi,” says Maldonatus, “‘ nemine excepto respondent 
Indulgentiam non esse remissonem culpw sed poene.” As far as my reading 
enables me to judge, this is the literal truth. 
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give and accord to thee that fullest remission of all thy 
sins which is a pena ct culpa.” These are by no means 
all the materials contained in Mr. Lea’s own pages which 
serve to refute his interpretation of a pana et culpa, but the 
only effect they produce upon him is to make him marvel 
at the “curious confusion” of mind and the hopeless in- 
consistency of these medieval writers. It never seems to 
occur to him that the meaning he affixes to the phrase is 
fundamentally wrong, and that the perversity lies not with the 
medi val theologians, but with himself. 

If evidence were forthcoming to support Mr. Lea’s view, his 
attitude would be more comprehensible, but there is hardly 
any pretence of producing evidence. When some chronicler 
mentions an indulgence a pana ct culpa and does not expli- 
citly record that those who gained it made their confes- 
sion, Mr. Lea assumes that there was no confession. When 
he is confronted by the fact that in certain plenary indulgences 
of Leo X. there is express mention of confession and com- 
munion, and in others not, instead of understanding, as every 
Catholic theologian would have done, that all such indulgences 
were issued in forma consucta ecclesie, and required of necessity 
the state of grace in the recipient, Mr. Lea concludes, without 
of course producing one shred of evidence for his contention, 
that ‘‘the natural explanation of the distinction is that he 
charged more for one form of grant than for the other, and 
that the church applying for the concession took its choice.” 

Of anything like proof which goes to the root of the matter 
there is no trace, yet such proofs ought to be easy to obtain. 
Mr. Lea must know very well that there are in existence, in 
the libraries of Europe, hundreds, nay thousands of manu- 
scripts of medieval sermons, numbers of which also are 
accessible in print. If he wished to establish the fact that the 
people were taught that their sins could be forgiven by an 
indulgence a pana et culpa without any need of con- 
fession or contrition, let him show us what preachers have 
said so, and where, and in what words; let him produce some 
passages affirming this doctrine from the Bulls of Popes, or 
from the scores of theological writers or canonists* who dis- 





* In the one or two cases in which Mr. Lea has attempted something of the 
sort, his perversion of the authors’ meaning is really scandalous. On p. 77 he 
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cussed the question of indulgences before the Reformation. 
Of all such real evidence there is not a trace in Mr. Laa’s 
volumes, while he ignores completely the citations of writers 
like Dr. Janssen* and Dr. Pastor, who have shown that the 
preachers of the later Middle Ages were earnest in requiring 
confession and true repentance as a condition for the gaining 
of indulgences. ; 

As for the theologians, I may conclude this article by some 4 
few illustrations of the tone which they adopted and the 
attitude they took up. To give any idea of their unanimity, 
which is in one sense the most important point, is not 
easy. I can only ask the reader to believe that I am speaking 
from a first-hand examination not of one or two but of very 
many different books written in all parts of Europe and in 
almost every decade between the time of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the time of Luther. Upon three different points, as 
already stated, their verdict is, practically speaking, unanimous, 
—first, that the phrase indulyentia a pena et culpa is a popular 
locution, and not one chosen by theologians; secondly, that 
while various explanations may be offered of the term, they 4 
all agree in this, that an indulyentia a pena et culpa does 
not pretend to remit guilt without the sacrament ; thirdly, that 
to gain any indulgence whatever the state of grace is necessary. 
Let us take these points in order, 

And first, the impropriety of the locution indulgentia a pena 
et culpa, if not suggested in the text of the Canon Law itself,f : 
is clearly stated at the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
by the Franciscan F. Mayron,t who was then Professcr of 
Theology in Paris. ‘‘ There can be no indulgence given.” he 
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refers to Catharinus in such a context that every reader would infer that that 4 
theologian asserted the Pope’s power to remit guilt as well as punishment 
without the Sacrament. All that Catharinus maintained was that the ?ope’s 
power was not limited to the remission of canonical penalties, but extenaed to 
the whole debt of temporal punishment in this life and in purgatory. 

* In his “Geschichte des deutschen Volkes,” and in his pamphlets ‘An 
meine Kritiker.” 

+ Clementines, Bk. v. Tit. 9, de Pen. et Remiss. cap. If. § 2. An extract 
from the decrees of the Council of Vienne. 

{ Mayron, ‘ Sermones de Sanctis ” (Basle, 1498), fol. xciii. ; as alsoin his work . 
“In Quatuor libris Sententiarum ” (Venetiis, 1519), fol. 215a. Summus Pontifex 
non potest dare indulgentiam a pena et a culpa, quia culpa est materia 
repugnans indulgentiz ; non enim remittitur nisi per contritionem et per con- 
fessionem, quorum neutrum est indulgentia, quare est tantum pro pena. 
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says, “a pena et culpa—the Church never uses such a form of 
words,” This assertion, perhaps, is a little too sweeping, for 
one such indulgence in these terms is still extant, granted by 
the hermit Pope, St. Celestine V., who resigned the papacy. 
But, as Dr. N. Paulus has pointed out, the use of this form 
without qualification in a papal document is almost unique, 
and it appears that the Bull was drafted by a layman, while 
the Pope himself was so completely ignorant of the forms 
and usages of papal documents that he signed whatever was 
submitted to him.* So again, St. Antoninus of Florence 
equally rejects the phrase, though he admits that it is capable of 
explanation.t Further, Nicholas Weigel, whom Mr. Lea and 
others have attempted to represent as giving a hopelessly in- 
volved account of the indulgentia a pena et culpa, has been 
shown by Dr. Paulus to be perfectly clear and consistent. The 
account of Weigel given by Mr. Lea and Brieger is taken 
either from Weigel’s Summary called ‘‘Clavicula Indulgentialis,” 
or the abstract of it in Amort. Brieger is even rash enough 
to suggest that it will be only possible to understand Weigel’s 
real meaning when his bulky original work has been examined. 
Dr. Paulus has discovered and carefully studied it in the 
original manuscripts, and he shows by copious citations how 
unfounded are the statments which have been made about this 
writer. Weigel begins by saying that ‘ this manner of speaking 
a pena et culpa is contrary to the form commonly used in 
the Church. For the Church commonly concedes indulgences 
to those who are confessed and contrite . . . and so she pre- 
supposes the guilt already pardoned by contrition or confession, 
granting indulgences for the punishment which remains.” 
But leaving aside a number of similar passages which might 
be quoted, I will content myself with this extract from the 
work of W. Hane, printed, as Mr. Proctor thinks, at Hamburg, 
in 1491 : 

“ In the likeness of that Jubilee of old there has been instituted 
under the new law for mankind repeatedly falling into sin, a 





* Paulus in the Katholil:, 1899, i. p. 122. 

+ He repeats this both in his “Summa Theologiz,” and in his “Chronicon.” 
In the latter, for instance, he says: “Que indulgentia rw/go dicitur ‘culpx et 
poenz:’ sed culpam solus Deus remittit, secundum illud Isaiz ‘ego solus deleo 
iniquitates tuas,’” Part I{I. p. 257 (Ed. Lyons, 1580) 

{ The Latin is quoted by Paulus at length in “Zeitschrift fiir Kath. 
Theologie,” 1899, p. 748. 
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year of full forgiveness—plenaria remissionis as it is called—not 
of forgiveness a pena ct a calpa as some erroneously say, but 
only a pena; for the culpa, the guilt, is not remitted in virtue of 
the indulgence, but the indulgence supposes the guilt already 
remitted in virtue of sacramental contrition and confession, 
either actuaily made or at least purposed to be made. Hence 
when it is said that there is conferred at such a time the 
remission of all sins, we must understand that this means the 
remission of all the punishment due for all our sins.”* 

With regard to the second point mentioned, there might at 
first sight seem to be a certain divergence among theological 
writers, but the divergence is only apparent, not real, and it is 
due to the attempt to find some logical explanation for a phrase, 
the popular use of which as a mere name, all admitted and un- 
derstood. Is the passage where the phrase a pena ect culpa 
is mentioned in the Clementines, the glossator Joannes Andreas 
says: “A pena et culpa; this is that fullest remission of sins 
which is granted to crusaders, and which is offered also in the 
hundredth year (i.c., the jubilee), which the Pope alone can 
grant.” As W. Hane has just told us, the “remission of 
sins” ¢ is simply the remission of the penalties due to sin, and we 
infer that the indulgence a culpa et pena was nothing more 
than an ordinary plenary indulgence with the added circum- 
stance that the confessor received fall faculties. On the phrase 
plenissimam remissionem which occurs in the Jubilee Bull of 
Boniface, Cardinal Joannes Monachus tells us that he heard 
Boniface in consistory himself explain the words to mean that 
he wished to give the fullest indulgence it was possible to give, 
as far, in fact, as the power of the keys extended. This, then, 
was the idea which remained consistently attached to the phrase 





* W. Hane, “Collecta ex diversis super Indulgentias Plenariz Remissionis 
pro Animabus in Purgatorio,” Sig. c. vii. 

+ A whole treatise might be written on this phrase, and Mr. Lea’s misunder- 
standing and self-contradictions with regard to it would fill along chapter. It 
still survives in its primitive sense in the concluding words of the prayer said 
by the priest after the form of absolution—‘ Sint tibi in remissionem pecca- 
torum, augmentum gratie et proemium vite wterne.” It came quite naturally 
to the medieval theologian in this meaning of the cancelling of temporal 
punishment, and as late as 1500 we find ex Nottis writing: “ Est ergo quolibet 
anno centesimo plenissima omnium peccatorum concessa venia que secundum 
vulgare a peena et culpa absolutio appellatur.” Sig. b. II. v°. Plenissima 
remissio omnium peccatorum was promised by Boniface VIII. in the Bull 
Antiquorum. 
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in the popular mind. The laity cared little about the analysis 
of it, but they knew that the a culpa et pwna was the name for 
the biggest thing in the nature of an indulgence which it was 
possible to get. They also probably realised vaguely that there 
were two elements in it, the remission of penalty and the in- 
creased facility of absolution, while it mattered little to them 
that these two concessions belonged to quite different categories, 
that the Pope remitted the penalty directly (wt causa efficiens), 
the guilt very indirectly (ut causa ne instrumentalis quidem sed 
velut dispositiva). This last inconsistency worried the theologians, 
and some tried to accommodate themselves to it by one expla- 
nation and others by another, though all were perfectly agreed 
that under no possible circumstance could an indulgence in 
any proper sense be said to remit the guilt of sin. The most 
common explanation, and that which seemingly was historically 
nearest the truth, is the one first advanced—that the culpa re- 
ferred to the extraordinary faculties for confession, the pana to 
the remission of temporal punishment. This, for instance, is the 
account given at some length in the “ Celifodina” of Johannes 
von Paltz, who—after he has stated in the plainest terms that 
‘no one in virtue of an indulgence is, properly speaking, re- 
leased from guilt and punishment, but only from punishment’* 
—puts to himself the so-called Jubilee indulgence a pena et culpa 
as a difficulty, and explains it as I have said. I select Paltz 
alone for mention out of the score of similar writers ready to 
hand, because he was himself a preacher of indulgences, and 
his work and its supplements were widely circulated. 


When the Pope grants a Jubilee [he says] he does not grant a mere 
indulgence, but he also gives faculties to hear confessions and absolve all 
from all sins, even as regards the guilt. And in this way the guilt is 
remitted through the sacrament of penance which is thus introduced. 


Perhaps, however, the clearest proof that could be given tc 
show that the phrase « cu/pa ct pena was often regarded as a 
mere synonym for a plenary indulgence and without any refe- 
rence whatever to the guilt of sin is supplied by the fact that 
Pope Pius IV. granted an indulgence a culpa et pana to any 








+ Sequitur quod virt.te2 indulgentix proprie loquendo nullus absolvitur a 
peena et culpa sed solum a poena.—“ Celifodina,” x. la. 
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soul in purgatory for whom a certain alms should be offered.* 
Obviously there could be no question in such a case of re- 
mitting the guilt of a soul upon which Almighty God had 
already passed judgment. 

Finally it would be easy to accumulate passages to show the 
universal opinion of theologians that indulgences could profit 
none but those in a state of grace, and consequently that for 
those who have lost God’s grace, confession, or at least contri- 
tion with the intention of confessing at a suitable opportunity, 
are indispensably necessary. Something has already been said 
upon this point, so that I will content myself here with a 
reference to the plain language of the fifteenth-century English 
canonist, William Lyndwood. 


Those who are unrepentant [he teaches] cannot profit by indulgences, 
because pardon is granted only to him who amends. But to the 
repentant it is granted, or to him who is resolved upon amendment ; and 
so if there be contrition of heart, then the indulgence will avail (even 
before confession) providing only this be contained in the form of 
indulgence.t 


And again, in replying to the objection that indulgences are 
destructive of piety, he remarks: 


On the contrary, they provide a remedy against sin, which has to be 
avoided on account of the contrition to which 2 man must bring himself 
in order to benefit by them. However, a man must beware that he do 
not abuse such favour, by neglecting good works in future on account of 
the indulgence he has gained. 


I will conclude with two other extracts. The first is from a 
treatise on indulgences by Louis de Bologninis printed in 1489 
and dedicated to Cardinal Jerome Rovere: 


The Pope [he says] in granting a plenary indulgence intends to com- 
municate to us the treasure of the Church, and by its means that whole 
time of punishment is remitted which we owe for all our sins. The 
guilt indeed is remitted through contrition, joined with the intention of 
confessing, but the punishment [even though] eternal is remitted entirely 
by a plenary indulgence. But one thing mark carefully—that unless 
there were that contrition by which the guilt is washed away, the plenary 
indulgence would avail us nothing, as I shall explain more fully later on. 





* So at least says Mr. Lea, vol. iii. p. 78. I have not been able to verify 
the statement. 

+ Lyndwood. Provinciale, De Celeb. Missar. cap. Altissimus, voce Indul- 
gentia. 
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In returning to this point the author states that one reason 
why indulgences are seen to be useless to those who are not truly 


contrite is that 

indulgences are always granted to those only who are truly penitent 
and have made their confession (vere penitentibus et confessis), and this 
clause is included in the form of grant, and in the case in which it should 
not be inserted,—suppose, for instance, an indulgence were granted by 
word of mouth,—such indulgences are still presumed to have been con- 
ceded in the accustomed form (in forma consucta).* 

Bat no one perhaps has summed up the essential facts more 
concisely and clearly than Jerome de Zanettis in his treatise 
‘**De Foro Conscientiz ” 

In the definition of an indulgence [he remarks] nothing is said about 
guilt (cu/pa) because an indulgence does not remoye the guilt: this has 
been already removed by contrition and confession, and although in 
popular parlance (én communi locutione) it be styled a culpa et pana, still 
this manner of speaking is inaccurate (xox est propria), because it is God 
alone who remits the guilt of sin. 

He adds, however, that St. Antoninus of Florence considers 
that the phrase may perhaps be defended on the ground that 
the guilt is taken away by contrition and confession which are 
the necessary pre-requisites for the gaining of an indulgence, and 
are thus in a sense bound up with it. 

It may be objected that these are merely the technicalities 
of the schools and that they had no influence upon the popular 
belief. I reply that the burden of proof lies entirely with 
those who maintain that the belief of the vulgar and unlearned 
contradicted the authoritative teaching of the schools. In the 
meantime one piece of evidence may be quoted to show that 
the view of indulgences just expounded was not by any means 
unfamiliar to the devout laity. The following is the explana- 
tion of the Jubilee which we find set down in the note-book 
of Giovanni Ruccellai, citizen and merchant of Florence, who 
came to Rome for the Holy Year of 1450. He wrote an 
account of what he saw there, which he headed: “ Che vuole dire 
giubileo e delle bellezze e anticaglia di Roma,” and the beginning 


of which is as follows: ” ¢ 





* Sig. c. i. v°. 

+ Jerome de Zanettis, printed in “ Tractatus Tractatuum,” Vol. III., Part 1. 
fol. 408 v°, 

{ Recently printed from the original manuscript in the Archivio di Storia 
Patria, IV. p. 563. 
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By the Jubilee which takes place once in fifty years is meant 
just this. It is the plenary remission of all your sins obtained by 
going to Rome in the said year of Jubilee, and remaining there for at 
least fifteen days continuously, making every day a visit to each of 
the four churches, to wit, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John Lateran and 
St. Mary Major. It is understood that you go there with confession, 
contrition, and satisfaction (confesso et contrito et satisfatto), and having 
a true sorrow and true repentance and true detestation of all the 
sins that you have ever committed, and also that you have performed 
the penance which your confessor may have imposed, so that the 
visits which you have to make each cay to the end of the fifteen 
days may be made with a clean heart purified from all the filth 
of sin. 


There is not much here to strengthen what Mr. Lea calls 
‘the popular belief that pardon of sin could be granted and 
gained irrespective of contrition and the sacrament.” 


HeERvERT T'nursToON, §8.J. 














Art. Il.—THE DEPRIVATION OF CLERGY 
IN ELIZABETH’S REIGN. 


1. The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 1558— 
1564. By Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1898. 


2. Queen Elizabeth. By MANpDELL Creicnton, D.D. Oxon and 
Cam., Lord Bishop of London. New Edition. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1899. 


T is a hackneyed saying that figures may be made to prove 
anything. Given certain figures, a question in dispute, 
and partisans: two opposite and contradictory conclusions based 
upon the evidence afforded by such figures may be relied upon 
to be forthcoming, each claimed to be conclusive and satisfactory 
by the one party, and stigmatised as inconsequent, misleading, 
or false by the other. If one is right, then it is evident that 
the other must be wrong. Both cannot be right; but there 
remains the ¢crtivm quid, however, that both may be wrong. 
When, therefore, figures are introduced into a discussion, it 
becomes necessary to use caution and to look behind them and 
around them before coming to a conclusion. The question for 
which the aid of numbers is invoked must be studied from 
many points of view, and only then can bare figures be allowed 
to carry the day when their testimony is confirmed by subsi- 
diary evidence of the circumstances in their full range that 
cannot be gainsaid. 

The statement is frequently repeated that when Elizabeth in 
conjunction with her chief advisers severed this country from its 
newly restored dependence on the Holy See in spirituals, the 
clergy in England were so far indifferent to or glad of the 
change, that less than two hundred refused to acquiesce in the 
new order of things, and quietly accepted the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., the Communion Service in place of the 
Mass, and all dependent thereon. Camden gives the figures in 
gross; Sanders and Bridgewater give lists of names; Fuller, 
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Burnet, and Collier substantially repeat Camden; and their 
voice is followed by an indefinite sequence of echoes till now. 
Dr. Creighton, the present Bishop of London, a historian 
of a more modern type, has contented himself in his “ Queen 
Elizabeth” with repeating the oft-told story. At the same 
time his historical instincts lead him inevitably to recognise how 


the rapid changes under Edward VI. and Mary had necessarily lowered 
the efficiency of the body of the clergy. Men who live through rapid 
transitions [he justly says] either become violent partisans, or grow 
timorous, cynical, or indifferent. The leaders on either side had been 
ejected in turns: the clergy who remained were not men of strong 
character or much capacity. Moreover, they were a diminishing body, 
and it was not always easy to replace them. . . . If the old clergy were 
indifferent, the younger clergy were often of little learning and of lowly 
birth.* 


The real incidence of these general statements can only be felt 
on a detailed exposition of the case; but they embody con- 
siderations of the first importance in regard to the Marian and 
Elizabethan clergy. Elsewhere he remarks, however : 


In England generally, the religious settlement was welcomed by the people 
and corresponded to their wishes. The English were not greatly 
interested in theological questions. They detested the Pope : they wished 
for services which they could understand, and were weary of superstition. 
The number of staunch Romanists or strong Protestants was very 
small. The clergy were prepared to acquiesce in the change. Out of 
9400 clergy in England only 192 refused the oath of supremacy.t 


Nearly every statement in this short passage is susceptible 
of correction, except the implication that the bulk of people 
—whether clergy or laity—-were tired and dazed by the 
religious disputes of the times which practically ended for them 
in the actual starvation of their souls. Those who had lived 
through so many changes, and had played—perhaps had been 
forced to play—the part of weathercocks from their early years, 
could not, speaking generally, have had very strong convictions; 
though nearly every one, perhaps, had his leanings in a general 
way to the one side or the other. 

The present article is only concerned to discover the amount 
of truth that may lie under the bare statement: “Out of 9400 





* Creighton, “Queen Elizabeth,” ed. 1899, p. 125. 
+ Ibid. p. 53. 
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clergy in England only 192 refused the oath of supremacy.” 
And here at once we are called on to view figures in the light 
of their circumstances, that is, of other known facts, and to see 
whether the figures so viewed are likely to correspond (to say 
no more) with the probabilities of the case. 

Nine thousand four hundred is a maximum limit to assign 
for the number of parishes in England and Wales at the 
period of Queen Elizabeth’s accession; but it is too great for 
the number of clergy actually serving those parishes. True, 
in Neal’s “ History of the Puritans” it is estimated as high as 
14,000, so that most parishes could thus be credited not only with 
their own parish priests, but with a curate as well. But the 
probabilities are that this was far from being the case, and that 
on the contrary many parishes were destitute of a parson, and 
many of the clergy were necessarily pluralists. This was due 
to several causes, The Universities had been depleted during 
Edward’s reign, and the restoration of Catholicity under Mary 
had not lasted long enough to correct the results of the previous 
falling off in the candidates for holy orders. The difficulty 
felt in providing ministers early in Elizabeth’s reign for the 
many cures then found to be vacant, when cobblers and such- 
like were pressed into the service somewhat by wholesale, if we 
may judge by the number of ordinands, was not altogether a 
new one or entirely due to the change of religion. And even 
so, as is clear from the Bishops’ returns of 1568, the people at 
large in the more populous districts were most inadequately 
provided for; to say nothing of the numerous dispensations at 
this period for pluralities. And this was a custom only too 
common, from necessity, in Mary’s reign also. 

It is a great misfortune that, at the critical period of the 
transition from Catholicism to Protestantism, documents are 
missing, and the agents of the new régime so often cannot be 
brought to book for their doings, though from non-official 
sources enough survives to give a general idea alike of their 
principles and their actions.* As a consequence we must be 





* Take, for instance, the Episcopal Registers. The following is the account 
given by Mr. Gee: “The records required have disappeared entirely in the 
dioceses of Bristol, Bangor, Llandaff, St. Asaph. At Lincoln there is a 
lamentable gap from 1547 to 1595. At York the usual register appears to be 
wanting for the critical years 1558 to 1565. . . . Happily the lacuna is made 
up to some extent by two books of institutions, the one labelled 1547-1553, 
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prepared for the deductions which have to be made when 
we go behind the rough method of ready-found figures and 
look for the reality in the still ascertainable circumstances 
of the actual case. 

But to turn to the item of the statement, “only 192 refased 
the oath of supremacy,” and see how far that may correspond 
with what really took place. It will be observed that the 
statement is a general one, without any distinction or limi- 
tation of time or qualification in terms. To attempt an 
examination of this affirmation is the purpose of the present 
article. 

In the autumn of 1898, the Rev. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., 
published a book entitled ‘“‘ The Elizabethan Clergy and the 
Settlement of Religion, 1553-1564,” and therein stated that 
his ‘‘ primary object ” was 


to investigate the treatment of the clergy at the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and to estimate the number deprived for refusing, by reason of 
their papal sympathies, to conform to the settlement of religion then 
made.* 


The author has explained his method of procedure in arriving 
at his results, which are that the “ deprived clergy” of the 
first five years of Elizabeth’s reign did not amount at most to 
more than 200; in other words, that in this Camden and 
subsequent writers who have followed him were correct. 

I must observe in passing that if this be taken (as it is 
evidently intended to be) as the measure of the acceptance 
found by the new establishment of religion among the English 
people and clergy on its introduction, it renders the whole later 
religious history of the reign a mere enigma. ‘There can be no 
cause of surprise at this, if we are to do no more than deal 
with deprivations effected within a specially selected and short 





the other 1553-1571. In the latter, however, there is a gap from September 
1558 to May 24, 1561. At Worcester there is a curious omission of all entries 
between November 1563, and the year 1571. At Ely there is no record 
between June 1559, and October 1562. ‘The same is true of Carlisle between 
November 1558 and 1561.” Although the enumeration of lacune, as given by 
Mr. Gee on p. 237 of his “ Elizabethan Clergy,” is not. in all respects correct, 
it nevertheless so sufficiently indicates the difliculties that await searchers in 
this field of inquiry, that it may be adopted as a fair general description of 
them, and as showing that complete accuracy is unattainable for the very 
period when it would have proved of such inestimable value. 
* Op. cit. Pref. p. vii. 
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period such as Mr. Gee has chosen—zi.c., the first five years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, on the apparent assumption that documents 
obviously missing would, if recovered, make no alteration in the 
results. 

Bat many things have to be taken into account; many con- 
siderations, modifications—or call them what we will—-must be 
borne in mind if we would reach any result approximately 
“4 near the truth cf the case. Of course, we can only expect 
direct evidence as to the intimate convictions of individuals in 
2 comparatively few, and those the more notable, cases. Yet 
when we view the numbers who in those five years’ quietly, as 
the new Protestant bishops felt more firm in the saddle and 
began to exert pressure throughout their dioceses, disappear from 
their livings for no assigned cause, just at the crucial period, it 
is not unreasonable to surmise that religious conviction and 
inability to fall in with the “Queen’s Majesty’s proceedings in 
matters of religion” really accounts for their defection. 

Another category—probably a large one—comprises those 
who for one cause or another appeared to acquiesce. Not all 
men, even with tender consciences, could at once adjust their 
views on these vexed questions, which had puzzled even theo- 
gians in some of the intricacies of their bearings. Bishop 
Scambler of Petarborough (1560-1584) shows that he had 
learnt to appreciate this factor in dealing with men (and in 
this particular case with clergy), and told Lord Burghley that in 
his opinion 





if a man may be won, great haste is not to be required: if a man in 
recanting and turning to the truth, profess at the first no more than he 
is fully persuaded in, and speak no more than he believe, he is liker to 
prove a good member of Christ’s Church, than some other that speak 
otherwise and better to please, in haste. 


eras 


Such considerations, which are pretty obvious, seem to 
suggest that Mr. Gee has based his labours on a somewhat 
narrow, not to say unhistorical, view of his case. 

Other incumbents we know to have been ousted by those 
whom they had replaced in Mary’s reigv. No process was 
considered necessary against them. The Marian priests were 
held to have been intruded unlawfully, and were summarily 





* Cf. Lansd. MS. 21, No. 2. Bp. Scambler to L. Burghley, March 27, 1575. 
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ejected, though no such statement appears fofidem verbis in 
registers and similar documents. Surely all such suffered loss 
for conscience sake ? 

These are some of the problems that ask for solution before 
we can hope to get at the final truth; and yet it must be 
confessed that Mr. Gee brushes them aside as beneath notice, 
and practically treats them (and, it must be said, in some 
measure his readers also) with contempt. 

Since, however, it is unfortunately the case that direct 
evidence is so often wanting, it becomes necessary to cast 
about for something in the nature of indirect evidence, and 
we have not far to seek for what we want. 

Could the Catholic writers of the period such as Allen, 
Persons, Sanders, or Rishton have foreseen how invaluable 
would have been to us the information as to men and things 
which they, and perhaps they alone, could have imparted, 
doubtless they would have set down details which were then 
probably looked upon as trivial or unimportant. Even so, 
while giving much for which we in these days would have had 
cause to be grateful, it must also be remembered that, living 
and writing as they did abroad, they would have been in 
ignorance of much that was passing in England, and, in most 
instances, of the actors themselves. Even Bridgewater’s list, 
it must be borne in mind, was drawn up a generation after 
Elizabeth had effected the severance from Rome, and thus, 
only those figured in it who had somehow become notable 
above their fellows and had made a mark. The mere rank 
and file, so to say, the men who, as best befitted the dangerous 
times in which they lived, and who literally carried their lives 
in their hands, worked secretly and quietly and remained 
unnoticed and unknown, went to receive the reward of their 
unostentatious labours, unrecorded by men. They have thus 
been lost sight of till the works of all men shall be made 
manifest. Jor example, though we learn in general terms 
from Persons of the “ mingle-mangle” which went on in so 
many parishes, he is silent as to place and incumbent. 
Sanders has told us that some priests would celebrate Mass in 
their own houses early on Sundays, and the staunch Catholics 
would fulfil their obligations there; but is no more explicit as 
to who those priests were; and he relates, in much the same 
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terms as those employed by Cardinal Allen, the subterfuges to 
which they had recourse. 


Many priests said Mass secretly and celebrated the heretical offices and 
supper in public, thus becoming partakers often on the same day (O 
horrible impiety!) of the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of devils. 
And this arose from the false persuasion that it was enough to hold the 
faith interiorly while obeying the Sovereign in externals, especially in 
singing psalms and parts of Scripture in the vulgar tongue, a thing 
which seemed to them indifferent, and, in persons otherwise virtuous, 
worthy of toleration, on account of the terrible rigour of the laws.* 


That there were also many real priests in England during 
this time, and evidently not temporisers like the foregoing, but 
doing their work for souls secretly, is also clear from this same 
letter of Cardinal Allen. 


We likewise invited from England some of the older priests who had 
been ordained many years before and were labouring in the Lord’s vine- 
yard, but were insufficiently instructed for the necessities of the present 
time in all the duties of religion and the Church’s censures.T 


Previous to this, writing to Prior Maurice Chauncey on 
August 10, 1577, Allen referred to “‘ many of the elder sort of 
priests, long since made in Eagland, coming hither (Doway) 
to see our trade.” t 

Nearly twenty years later, when memory concerning the 
time of the Queen’s accession had become dim and the sur- 
vivors but few, Fr. William Holt, S.J., in a paper dated 1596, 
showing how the Catholic faith was maintained in England 
during thirty-eight years of persecution, could still state that 
there were at that date labouring on the mission between forty 
and fifty of the old Marian clergy.§ But for obvious reasons, 
though he may have known their names, he withholds them. 
It may here be observed, too, that in Bridgewater’s list, the 
people who there found a place lived abroad: the workers in 
the Lord’s vineyard remained Innominati, because there was 
every reason to conceal their identity. 

A somewhat lengthy quotation from the late Father Knox’s 
Introduction to the ‘‘Doway Diaries” calls for no apology, 











* Card. Allen to Dr. Vendeville. Sept. 16,1578 or 1580. “Records of the 
English Catholics,” vol. i. Introd. p. xxiii. 

+ Tbid. p. xxxv. t Zbid. p. xlvi. 
§ “Records of the English Catholics,’ Appendix, No. liv. 
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because therein the evidence here insisted upon is ably gathered 
together, and the work in which it may be found is not, 
perhaps, readily accessible to all. 


Nearly twenty-one years had passed since the accession of Elizabeth, 
and they had been for the Catholics twenty-one years of grinding and 
crushing persecution. Yet during this time there had been a continual 
increase of life and fervour among the Catholics of the realm. The 
principles of the faith were apprehended more clearly than of old, and its 
precepts were obeyed more fearlessly and consistently. Devotion to the 
Vicar of Christ, that unfailing test of a true Catholic spirit, had taken 
the place of the indifference or scarcely disguised contempt of former 
times. The holy sacrifice of the Mass had become the consolation of the 
faithful.“ . . . But who were they to whom this change in the English 
Catholics was owing? For the first sixteen years of the schism, from 
1558 to 1574, it was due to the priests, some regular, but mostly secular, 
ordained in the previous reigns, and to them alone . . . a large number, 
especially of the parochial clergy, remained steadfast at their posts, and 
through the long night of danger and persecution watched like true 
pastors over their flocks. Such a one, for example, was the Rev. John 
Peal, of whom the Diary records on the occasion of a visit which he paid 
to Douay in May, 1576, that “ he laboured for sixteen years in England 
at the peril of his life, reconciling to the Catholic faith those who had 
gone astray, and animating others to perseverance” (p. 104). And 
many more there were whose names have not been recorded, and whose 
quiet labours live only in their fruits. For though there were some 
among the ancient priests, such as Allen has described in words which 
have been quoted above (from p. 23, concerning their saying Mass, and 
then taking the Communion service), it would be unjust to assume that 
the great majority of them had gone astray. If it had been so, there 
could not have been that revival of fervour among the Catholics which 
we know to have taken place during those sixteen years when they, and 
they only, exercised the pastoral office in England. But we have also 
express testimony to their labours from one who spoke of his own know- 
ledge, Dr. Humphry Ely, of St. John’s College, Oxford, a very dear friend 
of Allen, and, like him, an exile for the faith. ... Dr. Ely, after first 
praising those who held out against frequenting Protestant churches, 
continues : “ The second praise, of planting and teaching this better 
opinion belongeth as well to many ancient priests of Queen Mary’s days 
that stood firm and stable in their faith, and drew daily some out of the 
mire of schism by preaching and teaching; whereof I myself am a 
witness, having known many that were reconciled by them many a year 
before any religious either from beyond the sea or at home brought this 


doctrine.” F 





* Cf. “Diarium Secundum,” p. 171. F. Person’s testimony, in 1580, as to 
the devotion of the faithful assisting at holy Mass. 
+ “Douay Diaries,” Introd. pp. 1x.-1xii. 
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Allen, in the letter to Dr. Vendeville already quoted from, 
writes in the same sense : 


We understood that not only our own priests, of whom we had but few 
in the beginning, but others also who were ordained in England formerly 
in the Catholic times, had by the secret administration of the sacraments 
and by their exhortations confirmed many in the faith, and brought back 
some who had gone wrong. 


Another testimony to the existence and solid work of these 
Marian priests is to be fuund in Campion’s letter, written in 
November, 1580, to the General of the Society, wherein, as a 
new arrival, he gives as his experience that 
for the ministration whereof (i.c.. the Sacraments) we are ever well 
ass.sted by priests, whom we find in every place, whereby both the 
people is well served, and we much eased in our charge.* 


At the time when Campion wrote those words, at the end of 
1580, there were of course several seminary priests up and 
down the land, but it is noteworthy that Campion traversed 
large tracts of England before his capture, and if he came 
across priests whiquve, ‘‘ in every place,” and allowing for the 
exaggeration implied in such a general expression, the numbers 
must have been considerable—in fact, more than the seminaries 
could at that date account for. If, then, forty or fifty of the 
350 priests working in England at the end of the century, 
according to Fr. Holt’s testimony, were of the Marian clergy, 
their number would have been much more considerable when 
Campion wrote, and would evidently have been very large 
indeed during the first ten or twelve years of the schism, 
before death had begun to thin their ranks, 

It may be objected that such statements are general ; but it 
must, on the other hand, be borne in mind that one element 
of success in the dangerous work done by the priests lay in the 
secrecy with which they surrounded their existence and their 
whereabouts: a priest who had abandoned or been deprived of 
his living because he would not accept the new religion was not 
likely to let it be publicly known where he lived, or that he was 
still fulfilling the functions of his priesthood, more especially as 
the penal enactments of the law made the punishment so severe 


* Simpson, * Life of Campion,” ed. 1896, p. 248. 
[No. 33 of Fourth Series.] c 
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both for him and for those who availed themselves of his mini- 
strations,* he would take every precaution against being brought 
under notice. ‘This will explain why we seldom recognise many 
of the old clergy amongst the early lists of recusants in prison. 
Most of the priests so working were doubtless never caught. 
But even with all the chances against any record of their work 
and persons existing or surviving, evidence is not wholly 
wanting which emphatically shows how considerable must have 
beea their number, and bow entirely inadequate are Mr. Gee's 
metiods for ascertaining the realities of the case. Thus, a cata- 
logue of the Catholics confined in various prisons throughout 
England in 1579 may be seen in the Lansdowne MSS.t The 
list comprises twenty-one ‘ nobiles,” or men of gentle birth, six 
“‘Jaics,” eight women, and one Doctor of Laws, one Master of 
Arts, and twenty-six of no designation, some of whom may very 
possibly have been priests who had escaped the detection of 
their sacred character. Mention is also made of the confine- 
ment of others whose names were unknown to the person, who- 
ever he was, who drew up the list. Of clergy, there were then 
under restraint one Archbishop (Richard Creagh, of Armagh); 
one Bishop (Thomas Watson, late of Lincoln); one Abbot 
(I’eckenham), described as ‘‘ venerabilis Abbas Westmonas- 
teriensis,” and as being a sexagenarian; and two monks, both 
septuagenarians. They were presumably members of the dis- 
solved monastery at Westminster, but neither of them, named 
respectively D. Thomas Rede and D. Thomas Cook, is mentioned 
by Mr. Gee. Of the secular clergy, this list reveals twenty-six 
as being then fallen into’the hands of the English Government 
and in confinement. |'our,} possibly, too, a fifth,§ were semi- 
narists ; the rest, as might be gathered from the ages appended 
to their names (though this is not in itself conclusive proof), to 
say nothing of the negative testimony of the Doway Diaries, 
where their names do not occur, were of Marian or pre-Marian 
ordination. Only two, Leonard Bilson and John Cuppage or 
-Coppage, certainly find a place in Mr. Gee's lists as refusing 
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* Statutes of the Realm, 5 Eliz. cap. i. 

+ Lansd. MS. 28, No. 97. : 4 

t Thomas Metham, Thomas Bluet, Christopher Tompson. Richard Sutton. 

§ D. Wright. If this priest be the same as Thos. Wright, he was, according 
to “ Dodd.” ii. p. 384, a Marian priest. 
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the Royal supremacy. Jf they be the same persons (which is 
uncertain), four* appear as deprived, and two moref as sub- 
scribing to the oath of supremacy. The remaining thirteen,t{ 
or half the whole number, are nowhere mentioned by Mr. Gee. 

These names have been preserved to us solely through the 
accidental survival of an unofficial list, but their fortunate 
existence suffices to show how worthless is Mr. Gee’s book, in 
spite of all the pains he has bestowed upon it, as a final con- 
tribution to the religious history of the Elizabethan era. The 
fact is, whatever be its controversial utility, there is no life in 
it, or realisation of life. Yet here, too, we come face to face 
with reacticnists—a class of persons in whose existence Mr. 
Gee has scant, if any, belief whatever—signatories to the 
Royal supremacy in 1559, who in 1579 appeared in prison as 
recusants, 

The only reasonable way of dealing with the difficulties that 
beset the modern inquirer, in the absence of documents just 
at the critical period, is to take a case on which more or less 
light has been thrown, and then to argue from the results thus 
obtained, to what, on the theory of probabilities, must have 
taken place, speaking broadly, all over England. 

In the first Parliament held under Elizabeth the two first 
Acts there and then passed were of the utmost significance. 
The first, the Supremacy Act, abolished the Pope’s spiritual 
jurisdiction, putting in its place that of the Crown, prescribing 
an oath to that effect to be taken by ecclesiastical persons, 
under pain of deprivation for refusal the first time, of a pra- 
munire on the second refusal, and on the third, death, as in 
case of high treason. By the second Act, for Uniformity of 
Common Prayer and Service in the Church and Administration 
of the Sacraments, the Mass was abolished and made illegal on 
and from June 24th, 1559, under pain for its infringoment of 
deprivation and perpetual imprisonment for the third offence.§ 

Between the time that these enactments became known as 
law, and the time when they were to come into force, those 


* Edm. or W. Windham, Thos. Wood, William Allen, and Thos. Palmer, 
+ James Shawe, Robert Cook. 

_} John Young, Thos. Myrfield, D. Rosse, ‘hos. Harrison, Francis Stopford, 
Thos. Erapson, Stephen Hemsworth, John Cumberford, ‘Thos. Bedell, John 
Almon, Robt. Williamson, Thos. Fezeard, and Wm. Basset. 

§ Statutes of the Realm, 1 Eliz. caps. i. and ii. 
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chiefly affected—the clergy—seem to have shown very little 
disposition to submit. Those most interested in the matter 
attest to this, for the reformers who had come back from exile 
practically staked their own hopes of preferment on the recalci- 
trance of the Marian clergy. Jewel, writing to Peter Martyr 
about this time, says: 


A commission is now appointed for the whole of England, with a view 
to the establishment of religion. . . . Our papisis oppose us most spite~ 
fully, and none more obstinately than those who have abandoned us.“ 


Cox, writing to Wolfgang Weidner, from London, under 
date of May 20th, 1559, asserts ‘‘that many of the nobility, 
and vast numbers of the people, began by degrees to return to 
their senses; but of tho clergy none at all. For the whole 
body remain unmoved.” Parkhurst, writing the very next 
day to Bullinger, says Oxford University ‘is as yet a der of 
thieves, and of those who hate the light. There are but few 
gospellers there, and many papists,” and Jewel, writing to the 
same on May 22nd, is more explicit still, for he asserts that 
‘there are scarcely two individuals who think with us” at 
Oxford.t 

Once the Act for Uniformity had taken effect, the result was 
very noticeable. Thus, Jewel, writing on August Ist, 1559, 
to Peter Martyr, tells him: 


Now that religion is everywhere changed, the Mass priests absent 
themselves altogether from public worship, as if it were the greatest 
impiety to have anything in common with the people of God. But the 
fury of these wretches is so great that nothing can exceed it. They are 
altogether full of hopes and anticipations (for, as you know, they are a 
most anticipative race, and mightily addicted to futuritions) that these 
things cannot last long.§ 


l“urther on in the same letter he states that 
there is a dismal solitude in our Universities. The young men are flying 
about in all directions, rather than come to an agreement in matters of 


religion. 


Three months later he tells the same correspondent that 


—_—_——_—_ - — - ~ —_— ———__—— — —_—___— a 


* “Zurich Letters,” ix. no dute. 7 “Zurich Letters,” xi. 
t “Zurich Letters,” xii. and xiv. § “Zurich Letters,” xvi. 
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if inveterate obstinacy was found anywhere, it was altogether amongst 
the priests. . . . But let them make what disturbance they please ; we 


have in the seenniiane disturbed them from their rank and office.* 


Cox told Peter Martyr some time after this, on December 21st, 
1559, that the “ popish priests” were ‘‘ daily relinquishing their 
ministry, lest, as they say, they should be compelled to give 
their sanction to heresies.” 

Thomas Lever, writing to Ballinger on July 10th, 1560, in- 
formed him that many of the parishes had no clergyman, and 
then pointed out who were singled out for attack : 


Those who were heretofore bishops, with the other leading papists, 
preferring the supremacy of the Pope to the authority of the Queen, are 
deprived of all their honours and emoluments in England. 


In the November of 1560, Jewel repeated to Peter Martyr his 
concern at the dearth of ministers : 


We are only wanting in preachers ; and of these there is a great and 
alarming scarcity. The schools also are entirely deserted ; so that, unless 
God look favourably upon us, we cannot hope for any supply in future.§ 


Bishop Cox gives an insight into the truth, when writing to 
Peter Martyr on August 5th, 1562. 


There is everywhere an immense number of papists, though for the 
most part concealed ; they have been quiet hitherto, except that they are 
cherishing their errors in their secret assemblies. . . . The heads of our 
popish clergy are still kept in confinement . . . others are living at large, 
scattered about in different parts of the kingdom, but without any 
function, unless, perhaps, where they may be sowing the seeds of impiety 
in secret.| 


In March, 1563-4, Jewel confesses that he is troubled “ with 
some of the popish satellites, who are giving (us) as much dis- 
turbance as they can in their corners and hiding-places. {| In 
the same year, Whittingham, Dean of Durham, complained of 
the severity shown to the Puritans and the lenity extended to 
the Papists, and averred that “ many Papists enjoy their livings 
and siete who have not sworn obedience.”** 








* “ Zurich Letters,” xix. Nov. 2, 1559. 

7 “Zurich Letters,” xxviii. undated, but signed Richard Cox, Bishop of 
Fly. t “Zurich Letters,” xxxv. 

§ “Zurich Letters,” xxxviii. || Zurich Letters,” xlix. 

{ “Zurich Letters,” lvi. ** Strype’s “ Parker,” vol. iii. app. p. 47. 
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Mr. Gee contends that with the end of 1564 this sort of 
secret Catholic worship became a quantité négligeable. But we 
have not long after the Rising cf the North, which tells its 
own story ; and next year Bishop Cox, writing to Bullinger on 
July 10th, 1570, shows that even after the rising some 
Catholics had not given up hope of toleration, for there were 


some papists, and those not of the lowest rank, who strain every nerve 
that they may be permitted to live according to their consciences, and 
that no account of his religion be demanded from any one. Meanwhile 
many iniquitous practices take place in secret,” 


by which he plainly refers to Holy Mass. 

Writing to Rodolph Gualter on February 12th, 1571-2, the 
same Bishop inveighs against the Puritans and their secret con- 
venticles, whom he compares to ‘‘ our papists, who run up and 
down the cities, that they may somewhere or other hear Mass 
in private.”t The dissensions between the Puritans and the 
Prayer Book party on the question of vestments also had its 
effect on the hopes of the Papists, for on July 20th, 1573, Cox, 
in a further letter to Gualter, says : 


. the papists exult . . . the Romish priesthood are gaping for the 
prey, and are like bellows carefully blowing up the flame, that the mis- 
chief may increase. 


The latter part of the statement may possibly refer to the 
action of the Lovvainists, but the former part as certainly 
argues the existence of a not inconsiderable body of clergy at 
home, in full activity, of whom but a very small number could 
then have been ordained abroad. ‘Tv show that matters did 
not mend in\this respect, from the reformers’ point of view, it 
may be permissible to quote Sandys, then Archbishop of York, 
writing to Gualter on December %9th, 1579, as to “ veteran 
papists (veleranos pontificivs) who celebrate their divine service 
in their secret corners”§ By that date the seminary priests 
were, of course, coming into England, but Sandys’ remarks can 
apply only to the Marian clergy, and are interesting as carrying 
on the chain ef evidence. 

It may be objected again that the foregoing testimonies 


—E — 








* “ Zurich Letters,” Ixxxviii. + “Zurich Letters,” xciv. 
} “4rrich Letters,” cx. § “ Zurich Letters,” cxxxiv. 
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stand in need of considerable discounting, inasmuch as they 
are general statements occurring in the outpourings «f friends 
to friends. On the other hand, it may be justly replied that 
the presentment of things as they are is more likely to be 
found in such unstudied letters than in more elaborate compo- 
sitions prepared for the public eye, and the writers had now no 
longer any reason for exaggerating the prevalence of Catholicity 
in England. No objections can be made, however, against 
official reports written for the private information of the Queen 
and her Ministers. The writers never dreamt that the state- 
ments they then committed to paper would ever fall into any 
other hands than those for which they were primarily meant. 
Elizabeth, too, was a terrible woman to deal with, as the 
bishops of her creation had good reason to know. She had no 
particular respect for them; nor, so far as evidence can show, 
did she trust them or their word too implicitly ; and was it, 
for instance, a question about their matrimonial tendencies, cr 
the felling of the timber on their diocesan estates, she conveyed 
her miud to them in unmistakeable—nay, unmeasured—terms. 
When she demanded of them certain statistics about tree- 
felling, she did not hesitate to warn them against any attempt: 
to deceive her, lest they might have cause to rue the conse- 
quences.* In their reports, then, to Klizabeth or Burghley, we 
may expect to see things as they were. 

Towards the end of 1564, just at the close of the period 
during which, according to Mr, Gee, we can reasonably expect 
to find any Romeward tendency amongst the clergy, the Priv 
Council were much exercised as to the prevalence of popery 
amongst the loca] magistracy. 

In order to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the exact state of affairs, they turned naturally to the bishops 
as the likeliest persons to know the very truth as to the state 
of the country from a religious point of view. ‘The letiers to 
the bishops from the Privy Council, dated October 17th, 1564, 
request a return to be made of the names and dispositions ot 
all justices of the peace within the confines of their respective 


* Hari. MS. 4943, f. 29, also 230 b. 

+ “I then determined to make 1564 my limit, since in that year and until 
1570 nonconformity appeared to be due to Puritan rather than to Noman 
sympathies ” (Pref. p. viii.). 
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jurisdictions, and to suggest the names of others who might be 
profitably included in the Commission of the Peace, in place of 
those whom they considered ill affected in matters of religion. 
The originals of the bishops’ replies now lie at Hatfield, and 
have been printed by the Camden Society. 

Edwin Sandys, then Bishop of Worcester, lost no time in 
replying, for, as he said, he was well acquainted with his flock 
and with the affections (dispositions) ot ‘‘such as be bell wethers 
and leaders of the same.” He sees the evils, and suggests as the 
romedy that it will be well 
if Popish and perverse priests which, misliking religion, have forsaken 
the ministry and yet live in corners, are kept in gentlemen’s houses and 
had in great estimation with the people, where they marvellously pervert 
the simple and blaspheme the truth, were restrained of their liberty and 
put to the oath for the Queen’s Majesty's supremacy.* 


He had been asked only about justices of the peace, but his 
mind was so full of another sort of trouble that he could not 
refrain from such an opportunity of invoking the aid of the 
Council in repressing the recalcitrant Marian clergy ; an evil 
which was evidently a serious one in the episcopal estimation 
(though not apparently in that of Mr. Gee) at the end of 1564. 
Was it likely, then, to have appreciably diminished in 1565, 
or even 1570? 

Scory, the ex-friar, then Bishop of Hereford, refers inci- 
dentally in his certificate to Thomas Havard, J.P., as a “ receiver 
and maintainer of the enemies of religion,” 7.c., of priests, and 
corroborates his brother of Worcester by assuring the Council 
that “‘ there be more in Worcestershire that favour this religion 
than be in Herefordshire.”t As from other sources we know 
that a large number, if not the bulk, of the Herefordshire 
gentry were Catholics as late as 1574, the numbers in Worces- 
tershire must have been very considerable, and by analogy there 
must have been priests in proportion to minister to their spirit- 
ual wants. Scory, who should have been well informed, tells 
the Council that 


there be also in this diocese and county of Hereford divers fostered and 
maintained . . . which in Queen Mary’s days had livings and offices in’. 





* “Camden Miscellany,” vol. ix. Collection of Bishops’ letters, 1564, p.3. : 
+ Ibid. p. 14. 
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the Church, which be mortal and deadly enemies to this religion. Their 
names be Blaxton, Mugge, Arden, Ely, Friar Gregory, Howard, Rastall 
of Gloucester, Johnson, Menevar, Oswald, Hamerton, Ledbery, and 


certain others whose names I know not. These go from one gentleman's 
house to another, where they know to be welcome. . . .* 


The persons named here are all well known to Scory, as 
being found in his registers; but the veil of secrecy was 
already drawn over the names of many others whose existence 
as a class is attested by documents of the time, but who, as 
their names are not in his registers, are by him ignored. Scory 
then enumerates the chief of those who thus received these 
expelled Marian priests, and amongst them appear a canon 
residentiary of the cathedral and the choral vicars. Scory is 
so explicit, that the really valuable information he imparts is 
ample excuse for laying him under contribution for somewhat 
lengthy extracts. Among those who thus entertained priests 
there be certain thought to have Masses in their houses, which come very 
seldom or not at all to church, which never received the communion 
since the Queen’s Majesty’s reign openly in the church, which keep as it 
were schools in their houses of popery. . . . I must needs confess [he 
added] that Iam not able to reform these, except I shou!d be mightily 
backed by your honourable authority.t 


He states, on the word of the Dean of his cathedral, that all 
the canons residentiary, save one, were ‘‘ but dissemblers and 
rank papists” ; and that they would 


neither preach, read homilies, nor minister the holy communion, nor do 
any other thing to commend, beautify, or set forwards this religion, but 
mutter against it, receive and maintain the enemies of religion. 


The Dean likewise certified that the “ vicars of the choir, the 
deacons and sextons be all mortal enemies to this religion, 
receivers and maintainers of such as themselves be.”t This 
state of things had continued uninterruptedly ever since Scory 
first entered on his charge, as may be gathered from the 
description he gave of the diocese in 1561§ If, then, this 
was the state of things from 1559 to 1564, is it likely that all 
at once the causes producing it should be practically entirely 





“Camden Miscellany.” vol. ix. Collection of Bishops’ letters, 1564, p. 19. 
Ibid. p. 19. F 
Ibid. pp. 20-21. 

P. R. O. Dom. Eliz. xvii. 32, June 21, 1561. Scory to Cecil. 
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removed, and that by 1565 the recalcitrant clergy should be so 
few as to be then and for the future ignored ? 

Passing to the eastern side of England, we find Bullingham, 
Bishop of Lincoln, referring to similar “‘ disorders in religion,” 
and suggesting 
some convenient order to be taken with the “romisshe sectuaries,” as 
well being in durance as straggling abroad, for reformation of their 
obstinacy which doth much harm amongst the people of God.” 


Scambler, Bishop of Peterborough, hud to face the same sort 
of opposition, and from the same sources. The remedies he 
proposed to the Council show plainly enough whence his diffi- 
culties proceeded. ‘‘ The learned adversaries being ecclesiastical 
persons to be either banished or sequestered from conference with 
such as be fautors of their religion, or else the oath to be 
tendered unto them.” The priests referred to were evidently 
at large, and working hard, for the Bishop proceeds: ‘ Item, 
that the straggling doctors and priests who have liberty to 
stray at their pleasures within this realm do much hurt secretly 
and in corners, therefore” the customary remedies are suggested. 
Farther, knowing as we do that many dispossessed priests 
became schoolmasters, the following extract is not without 
its significance : 

Item, there be divers gentlemen of evil religion that keep schoolmasters 
in their houses privately, who be of corrupt judgments and do exceeding 
great hurt, as well in those houses where they teaches [s/c] as in the 
country abroad about them.+ 


No one denies that in the nortbern parts the cause of 
Catholicity died hard, hence our only surprise is, not that 
Bishop Best, of Carlisle, says so little, but that he should so 
far stick closely to the question of magistrates as to say com- 
paratively little about priests. Yet he states that the justices 
of the peace and other officials being all papists, “such are 
suffered to pass through the country unapprehended as talk at 
their pleasure, and some have, in the wild mountains, preached 
in chapels.” 


Such men as these [he writes in another letter, in reference to the 
recusant clergy] are not only supported and borne withal, but also .. .- 








* “Camden Miscellany,” ut supra, p. 33. 
} Tbid. pp. 34, 35. t Tbid. p. 49. 
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kept still in household, though contrary commandment was given . .+ 
and I, for my part, dare not say it was wrong, nor any other that I know. 
For though I am bold to utter unto you such matter, whose secrecy and 
wisdom I have great trust in, yet here I open no such things to any man, 
well pondering the danger thereof. 


It is no wonder, in such circumstances, if at this time of day 
we should be unable to discover the names of the persons in 
question; but it is all the more incumbent on the inquirer to 
take heed that he does not confine his attention to the recovery 
of names when it is really question of what were the facts. 

The Puritan Pilkington, who was put in charge of the 
diocese of Durham, points out as a difficulty in his way that 
Scotch priests came over the border and “here be hired in 
parishes, and do more harm than other would or could in 
dissuading the people. I have done my diligence to avoid 
them, but it is above my power.”f 

Archbishop Young, of York, wrote to Cecil on May 7th, 
1568, a month before his death, stating that Nottinghamsbire, 
belonging to his diocese, was ‘‘ more subject to the malicious 
practices of the enemies of God’s trne religion” than was 
Yorkshire, which was admittedly very Catholic. The reason 
for this “‘ backwardness in religion” he ascribes to its being on 
the limits of the diocese, and “so farther from due means of 
reformation and correction,” and “nigh neighbour to the 
counties of Derby and Lancashire, where the most of the 
lewdest sort [7.¢. priests] hath remained and be cherished.” He 
is equally explicit in stating that “there are within Notts some 
places where these seditious people receive great relief, having 
already infected very grievously some of good calling in that 
country.” { 

Turning from North to South, we are met by the testimony 
of Bishop Horne, of Winchester, which is valuable as indicating 
what all the bishops must have experienced. Writing to Cecil 
on June 8th, 1561, he says that he is in the midst of his 
visitation, and so far 


for such as have hitherto appeared before me, I have not found any 
repugning to the ordinances of the realm concerning religion, neither the 





* P. R. O. Dom. Eliz. xxi. 13. Bp. Best to Ceci], Jan. 14, 1562-3. 

+ “Camden Miscellany,” ut supra, p. 67; ¢f. also, P. R. O. Dom. Eliz. iv. 
51, 63, for the disorders in his diocese, 

} Lansd. MS. 10, No. 43. 
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ministers dissenting from the same, but conforming themselves as it 
was required of them. 

Had these subscribers constituted all the clergy of the parts of 
the diocese then visited, Mr. Gee would be justified in stating 
that as far as Winchester, at least, was concerned, the clergy 
as a body acquiesced in the Elizabethan settlement, but Bishop 
Horne went on to say: 

Nevertheless I have found many absent, and many churches destitute 
of incumbents and ministers, and much more of good and able men to 
perform the charge, and many churches of so small livings as they cannot 
entertain any minister at all. The absence of many proceedeth partly 
through the wilfulness of some who have purposely withdrawn them- 
selves, or otherwise under colour absenting them, and partly under 
pretence that they serve noble men, against all which I mean to proceed 
ag may seem best to appertain, meaning to have them come to me my 
visitation ended.* 

Bishop Horne likewise puts it on record that chaplains to 
noblemen refused on the strength of such appointments to 
appear before him to be visited. That plea, no doubt, screened 
many priests.t 

These quotations might be multiplied from almost every 
diocese in either province, ail giving evidence of the presence 
commonly of Catholic priests, the activity they displayed, and the 
favour they met with from the people at large. Mr. Gee considers 
that by 1565—the limit of his researches—the opposition of 
the Catholicly-minded clergy had so far been worn down as that 
what remained was too insignificant to be any longer reckoned 
with. The opinions of so-many of the bishops, expressed just 
as his self-imposed limits are reached, might be considered 
sufficient comment on the justness of his appreciation of the 
facts. Testimony of the same tenour is consistently borne by 
documents of the pee mh, which it is beyond the 





* P. R. O. Dom. Eliz. xviii. 23. Bp. Horne to Cecil, June 8, 1561. 

7 There is inthe State Paper Office a volume recording the dispensations 
to hold two or more livings by one clergyman, granted between the years 
1559 and 1570. There were granted in all 1094 such dispensations. Four 
hundred and three out of the 1070 clergymen concerned were chaplains to 
noblemen ; and it is more than probable that such chaplains would have been 
Catholic priests, in those cases where the patrons were Catholic noblemen. 


‘he Earl of Northumberland had six such chaplains, the Earl of Westmore-’ 


land five, Lord Vaux of Harrowden seven, Lord Monteagle six, Lord Mortey 
three, Lord Edward Hastings of Loughborough two, and others who are elso 
known to have been Catholics or favoyrers of the ‘old —— one or two. 
‘apiece—P. R. O. Dom. Eliz. Ixxvi. 
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limits of this article to adduce. But it may be said in passing, 
that the lapse of Catholicity in the first decade of Klizabeth’s 
reign, taken for granted by Mr. Gee in common with so many 
writers of his school, is an assumption, doubtless convenient for 
controversy, but unwarranted by the facts. 

Pat to the test of comparison with contemporary documents 
whose value rests on their baing the outcome of intimate 
knowledge, Mr. (iee’s conclusions square neither with the 
opinions therein expressed, nor, indeed, with mere probability. 
In a subsequent article the same conclusions will be subjected 
to a further test by the method of particular instances and the 
analysis of details, and the legend of the wholesale acquiescence 
of the Catholic clergy in the alteration of religion at the com- 
mencement of Elizabeth’s reign will not appear more probable 
or convincing. 

Henry Norbert Birt, O.S.B. 











Art. IIL—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


1. Les Missions Catholiques du Dix-neuviéme Siecle. Par Lovis 
EvuGENE Louver. Lille: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 

2. Les Missions Catholiques. Par le Baron LEON DE BETHUNE. 
Lille: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 

3. Illustrated Catholic Missions. 


HERE is no better omen for the future of the English- 
speaking race throughout the world than the growth 
and expansion of the Catholic Church among the communities 
it has founded. Participating in the freedom which is their 
birthright, she strikes firm root in the fresh field thrown open 
to her, and seems to renew her vigour on the new soil amid new 
conditions of life. The gradual encroachments of the secular 
power which fetter her action in Europe are unknown in the 
larger liberty of the Great South and the Great West, and 
there it may be that a wider sphere and wider opportunities 
await her than those left her by sectarian hatred and jealousy 
in the older world. There is a canker at the root of the society 
in which she is hampered and oppressed, nor can civil insti- 
tutions thrive where religion is banned and ostracised. If the 
civilisation of the European nations shows signs of decadence, 
it is because, corroded by secret societies, they deny the 
Church her place as the directing principle of that civilisa- 
tion. 

Among the regions that yet lie fallow in the track of pro- 
gress, South Africa, ‘‘ the last and the largest empire, the map 
that is half unrolled,” is perhaps the one that promises the 
amplest future to the white as well as to the coloured race. A 
continent staged up from a tropical littoral to the bracing up- 
lands of the high veldt comprises within its spacious margins 
varieties of soil and climate lending themselves to every form of 
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culture and product. Even without the Aladdin’s caves of the 
Rand and the Diamond City, or the scarcely tapped golden reefs of 
Rhodesia, its value as a home for the crowded-out surplus of the 
British population must have been recognised in time. But, 
baited with the mineral wealth which is the forcing stimulus of 
colonisation, it has the slow maturity of normal growth antici- 
pated by several generations, and sees the progress of decades 
compressed into years. Bestridden from south to north by a 
great railway axis of communication, it already looks forward to 
the day when the entire continent shall be clasped by that iron 
belt, and when for the first time the locomotive shall link 
tropic to tropic, and draw its freight to and fro across the 
equator. How rapidly accelerated has been the recent rate of 
progress may be gathered from the fact that it is little more 
than half a century since the indomitable Scotch pioneer began 
to furrow with the slender track of a wandering missionary the 
vast regions of what was then unknown Africa. 

The growth of Catholicism is comprised within nearly the 
same period, since it was only in 1837 that it first obtained 
admittance. The exclusion rigorously enforced by the Dutch 
Calvinists was maintained by the English rulers who succeeded 
them. So absolute was the prohibition, that in 1808 three 
Datch priests who had succeeded in establishing themselves in 
the Colony were deported to the Mauritius by order of the 
Governor, Sir David Baird. In 1837 permission was grudg- 
ingly accorded for the establishment of a Vicariate Apostolic 
at the Cape, but even then many vexatious disabilities were 
imposed, such as a law prohibiting priests from inheriting or 
possessing real property. It was only in 1868 that the last 
penal restrictions were removed by unanimous vote of the 
Cape Parliament on the proposal of the Governor. Mer. 
Griffith, the first Prefect Apostolic, found in 1837 only fifty 
Catholics in the Colony, but their numbers soon began to 
increase. Twenty years later (1858) a Protestant missionary, 
the Rev. Henry Calderwood, wrote: “The number of Roman 
Catholics is daily increasing. They have two Bishops and a 
certain number of priests, all capable and energetic men. The 
Protestants will certainly not reign alone in South Africa.” 
Sir A. W. Cole, in his work on “ The Cape and the Kaffirs,” 
testifies to the same effect. ‘ The Catholics,” he says, “‘ make 
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sensible progress. I am certain that they will make more 
genuine converts among the natives than all the other sects 
put together.” These predictions are verified in the present 
flourishing state of the Church, which numbered in British 
South Africa and the two Dutch Republics four Vicariates 
Apostolic and three prefectures, with 106 missionaries, 97 
churches or chapels, 124 schools, and 30,890 Catholics, The 
remainder of the interior is comprised in the Jesuit Mission of 
the Zambesi, including Mashonaland and Rhodesia. It is a 
Prefecture Apostolic of which the Superior resides at St. 
Aidan’s College, Grahamstown, its directing centre and base. 
Its personnel consists of the Superior, eighteen Jesuit mission- 
aries, eight scholastics, twenty brothers coadjutor, and a 
considerable staff of Dominican Sisters, distributed over nine 
stations, with eight churches or chapels, one seminary at 
Grahamstown, with 71 students, two orphanages and ele- 
mentary schools for 88 boys and girls. 

The Church has thus a triple territorial organisation, follow- 
ing the natural lines of demarcation between the two principal 
British colonies, and the newly opened-up regions of the 
interior of the continent as far as the Zambesi. The three 
ecclesiastical divisions of the Cape Colony are the Vicariates 
Apostolic of the Western and Eastern Cape, and the Prefecture 
of the Orange River. The two first-named circumecriptions 
comprise the principal settlements and contain flourishing 
Catholic communities. The Western Cape ipcludes Cape- 
town, Simonstown, and the adjoining districts, containing a 
Catholic population of 5270, mostly of European origin. 
The principal religious communities are the Little Brothers 
of Mary, who have a College at Capetown attended by over 
300 pupils, many of them Protestants, 5 Sisterhoods of Irish 
Dominican nuns numbering 45 Sisters, and 10 Sisters of 
Nazareth. 

The Eastern Vicariate, created in 1847 in the process of 
subdivision which attends progress, originally included Natal, 
separated from it three years later. Here, out of a population 
of some 800,000, Catholics, according to the statistics of 1898, 
number 8830, or a little over 1 per cent. Grahamstown is 
the residence of the Bishop and the site of the Jesuit College 
of St. Aidan’s, but in Port Elizabeth, ‘‘the Liverpool of South 
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Africa,” rivalling if not surpassing Capetown as a commercial 
centre, there is also a numerous and thriving Catholic colony. 
It is pleasant to learn that they live in perfect amity with their 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens, and that all trace of sectarian 
animosity has disappeared. “'lhe Protestants,” says M. Louvet, 
“ are the first to do homage to the zeal of the Vicar Apostolic 
and his priests, they send numbers of children to our schools, 
and live in harmony with their Catholic fellow-citizens.” The 
ecclesiastical staff of the Vicariate * consists, in addition to its 
head, of 31 missionaries, with 10 principal stations, and 23 
white schools in which 1600 children are taught. Adjoining 
the chapel for the natives at Grahamstown are two schools, one 
for Hottentots and one for Kaffirs. The religious Orders are 
represented by 47 Jesuits, brought by Mgr. Ricards in 1875, 
16 Little Brothers of Mary, 97 Irish Sisters of St. Dominic 
in four convents, and 171 Sisters of the Assumption. It was this 
enterprising prelate who first brought the Trappists to South 
Africa in 1880, but, finding the soil and climate unsuited to 
their methods of farming, they moved into Natal. 

The remaining division of the Cape missions is the 
Prefecture Apostolic of the Orange River, cut off from the 
Vicariate in 1884, and confided to the Oblates of St. Francis 
of Sales, who combine manual labour with preaching. Their 
ambition is to win over some of the nomad Bushmen to 
Christianity before the total extinction of their vanishing race. 
A tract of about 400 miles long by 250 in width on the north- 
western border of the Colony along the Orange River has a 
white population of no more than 25,000, of whom 400 are 
Catholics. The Prefect Apostolic has under him four missionaries, 
three catechists, and eight nuns of the same Order, with three 
principal stations and as many elementary schools, 

The field afforded to religious enterprise in the Cape Colony 
may be judged from its geographical importance and commer- 
cial capabilities. The half-way house between England and 
Australia on the one hand, and between England and India on 
the other, with an area double that of the United Kingdom, 


i The numbers, thenath ommend: as far as possible by the latest returns, 
must be taken as only approximately accurate, since they are liable to casual 
change. A party, for instance, of eight Oblate Fathers, four nuns of the Holy 
Family, and two Augustinian nuns, sailed from the London Docks for South 
Africa in September 1899. 
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and greater than that of the German Empire, it is destined by 
nature to play a great part in the history of the next century. 
While resembling Australia in its principal agricultural pro- 
ducts of wine and wool, its heavy rainfall averts the droughts 
that afflict the southern continent. In diamonds and ostrich 
feathers it has practically a monopoly of production, while 
along the Orange River are tracts of pasturage so rich that 
the cattle grazing there are described by recent newspaper 
correspondents as fit to rank as prime beasts in Smithfield 
Market. The Dutch farmers of the interior are, however, very 
unprogressive in their ideas, and can scarcely be persuaded 
to make butter even by the high price of 3s. per pound it 
commands in Capetown. 

The Karroos, ancient lake basins lying at the foot of the 
successive mountain escarpments that buttress up the high 
plateaus of the interior, are at present only used as sheep- 
walks, but could be rendered richly productive by irrigation. 
The Cape Colony owes its beauty as well as its salubrity 
to the close approach of the mountains to the sea along the 
southern extremity of Africa. The low-lying and malarious 
littoral is here absent, and the breezes that hurl “ the great 
Cape comber” on the beach at Table Bay sweep direct on 
the rugged slopes behind it across all the leagues of ocean 
extending unbroken to the Southern Pole. 

Nearer to the Equator, but still outside the Tropic, lies the 
Garden Colony of Natal, erected into a Vicariate in 1850 and 
confided to the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. They have 
under their spiritual charge an area about equal to that of 
France, as it includes, in addition to the Colony, Zululand, 
Kaffraria as far as the Kei, Basutoland, and the two Dutch 
Republics. The original Province, however, which included 
all these territories, has been reduced to more manageable 
dimensions by the creation of a separate Vicariate for the 
Transvaal in 1886, and by the erection of the Orange Free 
State, including Griqualand West, and Basutoland, into Pre- 
fectures Apostolic in 1886 and 1894 respectively. The social 
and religious conditions in these four areas are totally different 
from those existing in the Cape Colony. . 

The overwhelming proportion of the native population, amid 
which some 50,000 whites are but as one to ten, bring the 
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missionaries into close contact with the former, and fit them 
for the task of labouring for their evangelisation. For this the 
Oblate Fathers seem eminently adapted, and their success 
among Kaffirs, Basutos, and even the untamable Zulus, gives 
ground for the most confident hopes of the conversion of these 
races, 

Bat Christian teaching received for a time a considerable 
check from the latitudinarianism of the first English Bishop of 
Natal, the late Dr. Colenso. Finding polygamy an obstacle to 
native conversion, he surrendered at discretion, and found 
Scriptural warrant for its condonation. Declaring the separa- 
tion of the heathen from their wives quite opposed to the 


‘ teaching of our Lord, and quoting the example of the Patri- 


archs for its justification, he procured the unanimous adoption 
by the Church Missionary Conference of a resolution admitting 
to baptism and communion native polygamists of long standing. 
When, in his farther evolution towards unbelief, he denied the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, the Bishop of Capetown vainly 
sought to remove him, as the courts of law upheld his right to 
teach his own doctrine. But since some of his flock declined 
his ministrations, another missionary bishop was sent out, 
and 

for twenty years [says M. Louvet] the spectacle was seen in the colony 
of two Anglican bishops, one orthodox, the other heretical, and the 
latter alone recognised and paid by the Government of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, Head of the Church and Defender of the 
Faith. 

These scandals were not lost upon the acute native mind, 
and the Zulus maintained a sceptical attitude towards the 
teaching of the accommodating Dr. Colenso as well as of other 
preachers of Christianity. Now, at last, some impression is 
being made on them by the Oblate Fathers, and the station of 
Camperdown in Zululand, founded in 1880, had soon 40 
converts and 60 children in its schools, while that of Oakford, 
near Durban, dating from 1885, could, within three years, point 
to 50 baptized adults as the result of its establishment. 
From its schools, too, are dated those engaging letters from 
little Zulu boys and girls which, month by month, form such 
an attractive feature of J//ustrated Catholic Missions. The 
Zulu character gives hope of the development of excellence in 
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Christian virtue, for this fierce people furnish the best servants 
in the Colony, absolutely reliable in their honesty and fidelity. 
A proof of this adaptability to Christian influence was seen in 
London in 1898, in the person of a Zulu priest, the first of his 
race trained to the service of the altar. 

The mission of Natal has now under the Vicar Apostolic 
23 Oblate missionaries, a Trappist Monastery at Mariannhill 
with 140 monks and 200 Trappistine nuns, 35 Sisters of the 
Holy Family, and 9 of the Holy Cross, 1 Seminary College at 
Pietermaritzburg with 42 lay and 5 ecclesiastical students, a 
girls’ boarding-school with 72 pupils at the same place, 17 
primary schools teaching 580 boys and girls, 2 orphanages, | 
asylum, and a Catholic population of 4100 out of 500,000 
whites. The Augustinian nuns have also several establish- 
ments, including convents and hospitals in Ladysmith and 
Estcourt. 

One of the most remarkable religious institutions in South 
Africa is the Trappist colony at Mariannhill, about half-an- 
hour’s drive from Pinetown Station on the line from Darban 
to Pietermaritzburg. Here a few of the Fathers, originally 
brought to the Eastern Cape Colony by Mgr. Ricards, arrived 
in 1882, having trekked in a waggon according to the fashion 
of the country, sleeping at night in the open, and encountering 
all the hardships incident to this mode of travel. 

For three years after coming here [said the Abbot, the Right Rev. 
Francis Pfanner, to an English visitor] I worked in the fields and on the 
roads. There were no houses when we came. What was a swamp has 
been transformed into growing land. We have sixteen miles of roads, 
ten stone bridges, and two dams. There are now under our management 
50,000 acres in Griqualand, and 20,000 in Natal—12,000 here and 8000 in 
the stations. We are about to begin the manufacture of paper—there 
we thirty kinds of grass in Natal good for paper-making—and we are 
securing a gas-engine to be used in the manufacture. 

Mariannhill is, in fact, a great human hive, combining 
religious and industrial training for the Zulas and Kaffirs. 
Everything required for the colony, numbering 600 souls, is 
produced on the spot, and the Fathers may be seen directing 
and sharing the operations in the blacksmith’s forge, the 
tailor’s shop, the bakery, tannery, saddlery, tinsmith’s work- 
shop and waggon shed. Stables containing a score or so of 
horses stand beside a kraal for 100 oxen, and among other 
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outdoor buildings is the bee-house, accommodating thirty hives, 
managed on what is called the Dzirso system, introduced by a 
parish-priest in Austria. The native race of bees is modified 
by the importation of Italian queens, and the bybrid insects 
produce much improved honey. 

The water supply of the establishment is stored in five 
tanks on the summit of the hill, to which it is raised by a 
turbine-wheel from the river 320 feet below, to be distributed 
through 7000 feet of piping to the various buildings at a lower 
level. Water-power for mills is furnished by a powerful dam 
giving an artificial fall of 48 feet, used as the motive power 
for grinding maize, crushing nuts for oil, sawing timber, and 
printing. Papers, weekly and monthly, are published in 
English, German, Polish, and Kaifir. Bibles and prayer- 
books are printed in various native languages, and grammars 
and dictionaries are turned out on the premises. The book- 
binding department is also completely fitted with all appliances 
for this branch of trade. The architect of the mill was Brother 
Nivard, and his application of the water-power by means of a 
turbine was so ingenious as to attract the notice of mining 
specialists from the Rand, who copied it in turbines imported 
into Johannesburg for the purpose. 

The girls, who are trained in knitting, washing, cooking, 
and household work, are under the charge of the nuns of the 
Precious Blood, numbering nearly 200, and mostly Germans. 
They weer a blood-red habit, whence they are called the 
‘Red Nuns,” are under a rule resembling that of the Trappists 
but less severe, and, like them, do hard manual labour and 
field work. 


I must, however, warn my readers [says the Rev. James O’Haire in a 
letter in Illustrated Catholic Missions for February 1897] not to run 
away with the idea that the Trappists alone are engaged in this glorious 
propaganda for the conversion of the Zulus. The Bishop-Vicar Apostolic 
of Natal is himself an Oblate of Mary Immaculate, and nearly all his 
priests are Oblates. They have Zulu missions, including churches and 
schools in several districts. I have not yet been able to visit them all, 
but I have seen some. Last week I visited a Zulu evening school in 
Maritzburg. It was full of young Zulu men and women being taught 
reading, writing, and figures. They came after their day’s work. The 
teachers were two priests, one French, the other Austrian, the one an 
Oblate, the other a secular priest. Nearly all the pupils were cate- 
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chumens preparing for baptism. On two evenings in each week the 
baptized Zulus assemble for special catechism. On the same evening I 
noticed a large number of Zulus in the cathedral at Rosary and Benedic- 
tion. On the next day I visited the Zulu day school under the Oblates. 
It was full of children. And all this time the Europeans are receiving 
every attention : schools for all. Education all round. 


The zeal of some of the native converts is exemplified in the 
story of one of them told by Sister Mary Joseph, O.S.D., of 
the Oakford Mission in Natal, in Jilustrated Catholic Mis- 
sions for November 1898. A stalwart Zulu, with all his earthly 
goods strapped in a blanket on his shoulder, presented him- 
self one day, announcing in all good faith and simplicity 
that he had come to “learn about God,” and offering gratuitous 
service in lieu of the instruction which would enable him to 
preach the truth to his own people in their distant kraals. He 
proved a most intelligent learner, so anxious to progress that he 
spent an hour every evening after his day’s work in reading up the 
Bible history. He took the name of Moses in baptism, and, like 
Moses, could not rest until he had done something for the 
deliverance of his people. He came to the missionary one day 
with an earnest request that he would accompany him to his 
home in the mountains in order to baptize his brother, who was 
dangerously ill, Undeterred by the fifty-mile ride, the good 
father set out with him, and after six hours in the saddle they 
reached the sick man’s hut. He received baptism with the 
most fervent devotion, but, though apparently near his end, 
recovered subsequently. 


Three years [says the Sister] have almost passed away, and just lately 
Moses came again to the good missionary with another request in favour 
of his brother. ‘ Father,” he said, ‘my brother on whom you laid your 
hands is not dead : he is a little better, but his wife wants to believe too, 
and so do my little nieces. If you allow me, I will go and fetch them, 
that they may live and die near the house of God.” “ But, Moses, it is 
very far ; how will you bring them here ?” answered the priest. “I will 
help them to walk, and carry them if necessary. We shall take some 
days to perform the journey, but we shall reach the mission safely with 
Giod’s help.” 

Moses was not to be deterred from his good purpose by any difficulty. 
Down he knelt before the deeply-moved missionary to receive his 
blessing, and then went on his way with a cheerful heart. He was going 
to be instrumental in the salvation of souls. 

Now there stands, not far from the house of God, a little cottage, in 
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which reside a happy family already transformed by Christianity, working 
for the reward that is promised to the “faithful servant.” Moses has 
proved himself to be a true apostle. 


Bat the most promising field for the Catholic Apostolate in 
South Africa is found amongst a people who still retain 
national character and independence behind the impregnable 
ramparts of their crags and precipices. Basutoland has been 
called the African Switzerland, and it might also be termed 
the Southern Ethiopia, since its position and conformation 
imitate pretty closely those of Abyssinia on a miniature 
scale, Like Abyssinia, it rears its bastions abruptly from the 
broken slopes of the rolling country at its feet, and parts with 
its culminating summits the waters that flow to the Atlantic 
and the Indian Oceans from sources but a few miles apart. 
When the wave of Zulu conquest submerged and scattered the 
other native populations, its mountains formed a refuge for the 
eastern branch of the Bechuana race, of which the western 
section was thrust back upon the Kalahari Desert. The 
Basutos therefore belong to a very widely diffused family of 
the Bantu stock, and their language, carried to the Zambesi 
by the conqueror, Sebituane, is still spoken by the Barotse 
Mabunda in the upper valley of the great stream. They seem 
thus destined by nature to play a leading part in the civilisa- 
tion of Africa, and to be, perhaps, the precursors of Christianity 
among its native races. 

The consolidation of the Basuto State in its present form 
was due to the sagacity of the great chief Moshesh. The 
masterly common sense which dictated his submission to 
British power, after he had defeated an Imperial force, so as to 
avoid the humiliation of having it thrust on him as the penalty 
of subsequent defeat, showed a power of comprehension rare in 
@ savage ruler. 

But the withdrawal of British authority from the territories 
north of the Orange River left the Basutos face to face with the 
neighbouring Dutch Republic, and they were driven to invoke 
British protection in 1868, when a war of several years’ 
duration had brought them to the brink of annihilation. The 
Free State was allowed to extend its boundaries to the 
Caledon River, and the remainder of the Basuto territory 
was retained as a native reservation under the sovereignty 
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of the Crown and the direct government of Capetown. This 
arrangement, however, proved a failure, and after the “gun 
war,” which cost the Colony £3,000,000, as the result of 
trying to enforce the Disarmament Act of 1880 on the Basutos, 
it desired to be relieved of its troublesome dependency. In 
1885, accordingly, in conformity with the strongly-expressed 
wish of the inhabitants, the Imperial Government assumed the 
direct administration of the country, with Sir Marshall Clarke 
as Resident, for the first term of ten years, and Sir Godfrey 
Lagden as his successor. It is strictly preserved as a native 
country, in which no European is allowed to hold land, to 
prospect for minerals, or even to open a store without o 
licence. ‘The land for grazing is held in common, but fields 
for tillage are allotted by the chief to householders, who are 
allowed to retain them as long as they are kept under cultiva- 
tion. The people are industrious, not only in their rural 
pursvits but also in seeking employment abroad to relieve 
the pressure of population, now grown to 220,000. The 
savings brought back by the 30,000 or 40,000 men who annually 
go as labourers to the goldfields or elsewhere add to the 
prosperity of their native land. 

Moshesh did not long survive his acceptance of British 
sovereignty. He left four sons, of whom tbe eldest, Letsie, 
succeeded him as paramount chief, while the subordinate 
chieftainships passed to his other sons and their descendants. 
Lerothodi, his grandson, has inherited his father’s rank as Great 
Chief of the Mountain, and of the sons of Moshesh, Matupa, 
who is a thorn in the side both of his nephew and of the 
British Commissioner, is the only survivor. 

It was during the reign of the great old chieftain that the 
Catholic missionaries first arrived in Basutoland, and to his 
cordial encouragement and support much of their success 
among his people was due. In 1862, when Mgr. Allard, Vicar 
Apostolic of Natal, made a religious voyage of exploration 
into Basutoland, the Calvinists, who were first in possession, 
made every effort to prevent his obtaining a permanent 
settlement. The sympathies of Moshesh were, however, from 
the outset with the Catholics, and in their first station, Roma, 
established near his residence, they had at the end of a year 
300 neophytes. A little church was built here, and its 
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inauguration and blessing on November 1, 1863, was marked 
by a singular incident, At the end of the sermon the chief 
requested permission to address his people from the sanctuary, 
and having obtained it, delivered a dignified and edifying 
discourse. Having recommended to his auditors as a sacred 
trust the charge of the building and the service of the mission, 
he concluded by repeating the words, ‘‘ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved,” previously quoted by Father Gerard 
in his sermon. Yet to Moshesh, a Catholic at heart, polygamy 
proved, as to so many of his race, an insuperable obstacle to 
the profession of Christianity. His wish to be baptized at the 
hands of a priest on his death-bed was frustrated by those 
about him, including the missionaries of other sects, and he 
died a heathen, though leaving to the Catholics a grateful 
memory of his unfailing favour and protection. 

Since then progress has been rapid, and over 5000 adalts 
had some years ago been baptized into the Church, while 
conversions continue to number some 300 a year. Basutoland 
was in 1894 created a separate Prefecture, and has now under 
the Prefect Apostolic a staff of eleven Oblate missionaries, six 
lay brothers, twenty-nine sisters of the Holy Family, and a 
number of native catechists. There are thirteen stations, and 
twelve elementary schools, in which 900 children receive a 
Christian education, as well as two industrial schools—one for 
boys and one for girls. ‘The Basutos make model Christians, 
and their zeal in travelling long distances to hear Mass or fetch 
@ priest to the dying might well serve as an example to the 
members of older communities. 

The principal obstacles to more rapid progress consist in the 
influence of the chiefs, reverenced almost as divinities, and to 
their encouragement of ali pagan rites and usages, 


All the chiefs [writes a correspondent in The Tablet of October 21, 
1893] are, practically speaking, pagans of the deepest dye, and besotted 
polygamists. They encourage, by their example and presence, paganism 
and pagan practices in every sense, and under every shape in which it is 
practised. By acting thus, they imagine it to be their sole and only 
interest, as appears from the tenor of their lives, for the gratification of 
indolent and degraded humanity. So long as the chiefs are allowed to 
rule as they now rule, it is simply impossible to convert the nation, or 
even a fair proportion of it, to civilisation. They are the greatest and 
only hindrance to this wished-for end. 
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Father Kenelm Vaughan was much impressed by his visit to 
Basutoland in the course of his tour in South Africa in 1892, 
and wrote of it as follows in the pages of the South African 
Catholic Magazine : 


Being determined to visit the Catholic missions in the country of the 
great Moshesh, and nothing daunted by an alarming telegram received 
from the Bishop of Kimberley that there was war in Basutoland, I started 
in the mail-coach for Ladybrand, where Bishop Gaughran’s Cape cart 
from St. Leo’s College awaited me, to take me into the land of the 
Basutos, the Switzerland of South Africa. After leaving Ladybrand we 
halted at Maseru, where Sir Marshall and Lady Clarke gave me a hearty 
welcome andarefreshing meal. Then, after a journey through magnificent 
and grand rugged scenery, and after a narrow escape from being drowned 
in attempting to cross the flooded river of the “Little Caledon,” we 
reached next morning the splendid mission of Roma, the central station 
of the Basuto missions, numbering twelve in all. Here Pére Heltowe, 
the director of this mission, and Pére Auffray, who almost lives on horse- 
back, gave me a hearty welcome, and showed me the flourishing convents, 
schools, and industrial school of the mission. The practical result of the 
system of their missionary labours among the Basutos is most surprising. 
The converts, even among the royal families of the chiefs, are numerous, 
and the fervent piety of the converts reminds me of what we read of the 
faith of the early Christians. 


The two remaining ecclesiastical circumscriptions south of 
the Crocodile River are the ‘'ransvaal and the Orange I'ree 
State, both detached from the jurisdiction of Natal in 1886. 
The latter includes Griqualand West, and the Vicar Apostolic 
has its residence in the Diamond City, its flourishing capital. 
He has under him 13.Oblate missionaries, 2 lay brothers, 53 
Sisters of the Holy Family, and 11 of Nazareth. There are 12 
principal missions, 21 schools, teaching 1090 boys and girls, an 
institute for the poor, and an orphanage for 80 children. The 
Sisters of Nazareth, whose beautiful convent, draped with 
creepers, outside the town of Kimberley, was in the recent 
bombardment exposed to the enemy’s fire, heroically remained 
at their post despite an occasional unwelcome visitant in the 
shape of a Boer shell, which fortunately in most cases was 
more alarming to the nerves than actually dangerous. 

The headquarters of the Prefecture Apostolic of the 
Transvaal are at Johannesburg, and its staff consists of 
14 Oblate missionary Fathers, and 5 Little Brothers of Mary, 
with 14 Sisters of Loreto and 25 of the Holy Family, with 
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12 Dominican nuns, ‘The Sisters of Nazareth have also a 
convent at Johannesburg which is popular among men of all 
shades of politics. The primary schools give instruction to 
1400 children, Pretoria has a college, and there are two hospitals. 
Catholics number from 7000 to 8000, but are excluded from 
the franchise even if otherwise qualified, and are under various 
disabilities in the Republic. 

In German South Africa the Oblates have a very struggling 
mission, ecclesiastically designated as the Pro-Prefecture of 
Cimbébasia. It numbers, in addition to the Pro-Prefect, four 
Fathers and six lay brothers, whose apostolic labours lie among 
the Ovampos and other wandering Hottentot tribes in a most 
desolate region. 

The Jesuits share with the Oblates the glory of being the 
pioneers of the Gospel in the wilds of South Africa, and their 
mission of the Zambesi is not among the least heroic chronicled 
in the records of religious adventure. Their early labours in 
this field, before their expulsion from Portuguese territory 
under Pombal’s Ministry in 1759, have marked it out as their 
special sphere, and the Decree of Propaganda which in 1879 
confided the newly-created Prefecture Apostolic of the Zambesi 
to the sons of St. Ignatius was but the revival of a dormant 
title. St. Aidan’s College, Grahamstown, was made the base 
of the expedition, consisting of Father Depelchin and ten 
companions, which in April 1879 started on the long trek of 
1000 miles to reocczpy their lost province. The story of the 
difficulties encountered by them in the effort to outstrip 
civilisation in the wilderness, and the manifold disasters that 
befell them, has already been told in these pages.* Repulsed 
from Khama’s country, where the Wesleyans were in possession 
of the field, they settled in the shadow of Lobengula’s kraal, 
only to find the Matabele Zulus too steeped in heathen super- 
stition to be accessible to their teaching. Thus, driven from 
the comparatively healthy uplands of the high veldt to the 
sweltering lowlands and valleys farther afield, they left their 
graves in the wilderness, as the sign-posts, perhaps, of the 
harvest-grounds of the future. The saintly Father Law died 
in Umzila’s country, and his companion, Father Wehl, survived 


* “Mission of the Zambesi,” DUBLIN REVIEW, January 1882. 
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the hardships of their terrible journey but by a few months. 
our stations established along the Zambesi itself had to be 
successively abandoned, either pillaged by treacherous chiefs 
or found uninhabitable from climate. Some of the Fathers 
languished as prisoners in the kraal of the Barotse chief for 
several months, others fell victims, as they believed, to poison 
administered by the natives; the most fortunate were they 
who escaped with the loss of all they possessed to the camp of 
the nearest white man. Thus the first forlorn hope of the 
Zambesi Mission was beaten back with loss and frustration. 

Bat a new era dawned on South Africa with the planting 
of the British flag by Mr. Rhodes’s pioneers on the basin of 
the great stream that had hitherto been their Slough of 
Despond. ‘The memorable march of a handful of adventurers 
to the watershed of the Zambesi in 1890 sealed the fate of a 
continent. ‘The Jesuits, who saw their opportunity in that 
great forward stride of the frontiers of civilisation, followed 
hard on the heels of the column, and with a devoted band of 
Dominican Sisters as coadjutors in their work, shared the 
hardships and dangers that attend the dawn of colonisation. 
Spots now populous were then desolate and untenanted, vast 
distances now spanned by the railway were then traversed by 
the crawling ox-waggon at the rate of a few miles a day, 
herds of elephants drank at the kloofs where the miner is now 
winnowing the sands for gold, and hyenas shrieked round the 
lonely camp on the veldt where the smoke of English home- 
steads rises to-day into the crystal blue. Major Glyn Leonard 
tells us in his diary, dated from Fort Tuli, May—June, 1890, * 
of the difficulties encountered on the march as follows: 


Mother Patrick is at the head of half-a-dozen Catholic Sisters who have 
volunteered to come as nurses with the force that is about to occupy 
Mashonaland. 

Leaving the comparative comfort of their convent at Grahamstown, 
they have braved a journey the difficulties of which can be easily 
measured by the description I have given you. This, however, is but the 
beginning of the drama. Before them lie hundreds of miles of unknown 
country, much of it covered by dens2 bush, teeming with fierce wild 
animals of every kind, and swarming, for all we know, with the still more 
formidable Matabele, thirsting to dip their spears in the blood of the 


* “How we made Rhodesia.” London: Kegan Paul. 1896. 
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white invaders, who, as they consider, are encroaching on their preserves. 
But deadlier even than the animal or savage is the insidious fever of the 
low veldt, that has already accounted for the lives of many poor fellows, 
who have bravely and cheerfully faced every peril without flinching. 
Well may England thank her stars that she has got such men and such 
women ; for they have made her what she is, and as long as she can keep 
on producing them she need never think even of degeneracy. 

How highly the ministrations of the Sisters are appreciated 
by the settlers has been practically shown on various occasions 
in the presentation of testimonials subscribed for by the 
troopers out of their pay. ‘The gratitude of the British com- 
munity found still more emphatic expression in the proposal 
to build a permanent home for the Sisters in Balawayo in 
recognition of their services in connection with the Memorial 
Hospital from 1894 to 1898, A sum of £2000, contributed 
both in Hogland and on the spot, was placed at the disposal of 
the Superior for this object, and at her request deposited in 
the bank in the name of trustees until such time as its outlay 
in the manner intended should be necessary and advisable. 
Meantime, each of the six Sisters associated with the hospital 
received a personal remembrance in the shape of a watch, and 
a framed and illuminated address on behalf of the European 
community was presented by the Administrator, Captain the 
Hon. A. Lawley. 

Tam here [he said] not only to make the presentation, but for some- 
thing more, and that is, in the name of the Government, in the name of 
the people of Buluwayo, and especially in the name o* those men whom 
the Sisters have tended in their hours of sickness and suffering, to 
express, as far as such poor words of mine can do, the most honest and 
heartfelt thanks to Mother Jacoba and to her gallant band of Sisters, 
who for six years in this country have ministered to the wants of the 
wounded and the sick. I have been told, and I shall not forget, and I 
know there are many more in this country who will never forget the 
circumstances under which Mother Jacoba first came to this country. 
It is hardly necessary for me to describe in detail the privations and 
miseries of the early days of the pioneers. Those difficulties were con- 
fronted and overcome with an unflinching courage and without a 
murmur of complaint, just as in the days of the Rebellion the difficulties 
and the work and the over-strain were confronted and overcome by the 
sume patient devotion that you [the Sisters] have always shown. I 
myself have seen, and I know therefore, how Mother Jacoba and her 
gallant band moved with the utmost patience and self-denial and courage 
through the long days of the Rebellion, and I am glad to think that 
that work will not be forgotten. 
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It is in the same spirit that the Sisters at Mafeking have 
confronted another great crisis of the English race in South 
Africa, by voluntarily remaining to nurse the wounded, and 
share all the dangers and privations of the heroic garrison, It 
may be safely said that there is no man in the besieged force 
who will not carry away for the rest of his life such sentiments 
of reverence and devotion for Catholic nuns as caused the 
Guards after the Crimean War to constitute themselves the 
champions of the Sisters of Mercy, enabling them to work in 
the slums of Westminster, where they could not otherwise have 
been safe from contumely and insult. 

The secret of the success of the Dominican Sisters is that, 
whatever work they find to do, they set their hands to do it. 
Their settlement near King Williamstown, known as the Izel 
Farm, which may be thus regarded as a sort of training school, 
is described as follows by a correspondent of the Cape Argus : 

It is a genuine farm [he says] and a large one, and there are two 
industrial institutions on it, one for boys and one for girls; yet this 
community is as entirely self-dependent as any other in the country, and 
it is not only controlled but actually worked by the Sisters and their 
pupils, with the only exception of half-a-dozen unskilled Kaffir labourers. 
The nuns do their own ploughing and hoeing ; they have built most of 
their own buildings themselves ; all the carpentry [except one spiral 
staircase] was done by themselves ; you are shown into a forge where a 
lady blacksmith in Dominican dress makes the sparks fly quite as deftly 
as her brothers elsewhere, and you are told that all the ironwork wanted 
én the farm is done here. You begin to think the world is turned upside 
down, and that women have forgotten their own arts, when you are 
ushered into a room of peace, where nuns, such as the world has always 
known them, are seated in silence round frames of embroidery, or with 
familiar though mysterious piles of “stuff” in front of them, plying 
needle and thread. The farm is the -Catholic solution to the “ poor 
white ” question, where the children of the poor learn to labour and to 
pray. 

The Jesuit Fathers, meantime,: have not been idle in the 
harvest field. They have explored the outlying districts of 
Southern Zambesia in search of the most promising sites for 
settlement, and at the principal centres, such as Salisbury, 
Victoria and Macloutsie, have gathered round them little 
Catholic congregations, while seeking to obtain such influence 
over the natives as may pave the way for their conversion. 
Among the Makalakas round Victoria there is a promising 
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field for this work, but as long as they live in their kraals, 
among associations which have become part of their inner 
selves, it is difficalt to make much impression on them. The 
best system for weaning them from heathen traditions consists 
in the establishment of farms or industria! colonies, where they 
may be grouped together under the immediate charge of the 
missionaries. 

An example of this class of institution is the station of 
Loyola at Chishawasha, within fourteen miles of Fort Salisbury, 
founded in 1892 ona site chosen by Father Prestage, Fathers 
Richartz and Boos, the latter succeeded in May 1898 by 
Father Moreau, with several lay brothers, took charge of the- 
new settlement, and to their zeal and energy are due its present 
flourishing condition. The buildings comprise, in addition to 
the house for the mission staff, an imposing aggregate of out- 
houses and auxiliary structures. The farm is watered by fifteen 
or sixteen streams, though some of these begin to fail at the 
end of the dry season. A writer who signs himself ‘Viator, S.J.” 
describes, in a recent number of the Zambesi Mission Record, 
two visits paid to Chishawasha in October 1897 and in May 
1899. On the first occasion the outlook was gloomy in conse- 
quence of the native rising in the previous year, When the 
Fathers returned at the end of July 1896 from the laager at 
Salisbury, not only had all the cattle been driven off, but the 
farm was deserted by 1000 natives who had been induced to 
settle there, and it was feared that all the work done amongst” 
them was completely lost. 

Now [says the writer] I come back to Chishawasha in the May of 1899, 
and find the whole aspect of things changed. There has lightened that 
dawn, and there has come that springtime of conversion in Mashonaland, 
of which Father Boos has spoken in a recent issue of this journal. 
There are again on the farm about 1000 natives.. About 300 baptisms 
have taken place since their return. More than 150 have made their 
first confession, and about 100 their first communion. On the Feast of 
the Ascension this year over fifty first communions were given in the 
church at the station ; and on Whit Sunday Father Superior confirmed 
eighty-one native boys and girls. Baptisms are taking place every day 
umost, many of the natives, both boys and girls, pleading in a manner that 
does not admit of refusal, to be allowed to become Christians. 


The younger boys are kept at school on the premises, and 
when they reach a suitable age are drafted off to the class of 
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working boys who cultivate the farm, and are lodged in special 
quarters. The girls are trained by the Dominican Sisters, and 
as they grow up will be married to the elder boys and allowed 
to settle in the Christian kraal, with ground allotted for their 
support, and permission to graze cattle or other animals. The 
boys serve Mass, and sing the hymns and Benediction service 
with great taste, their ear for music being better than that of 
white boys. 

Chishawasha, from the material point of view, is doing 
invaluable service to the colony as the pioneer model farm of 
Rhodesia. Not only are mealies, Kaflir corn, and other kinds 
of native grain grown there, but splendid wheat, oats and flax 
are seen flourishing beside them. The ornamental department 
of culture has not been forgotten, and the garden with its black 
wattle and eucalyptus trees, and its avenues of flag-leaved 
bananas, is described as “‘a veritable thing of beauty ” on the 
desolate veldt. 

To give the reader an idea of what has been done on the farm and in 
the garden of Chishawasha [continues “ Viator” ], [submit the following 
list of fruit and other trees, shrubs, cereals, and vegetables which I 
noticed growing and flourishing. Of ordinary trees there are to be found 
the keri-apple, black, gold, and silver wattles, at least twenty kinds of 
eucalyptus trees, blantyre cedar, cypresses, cork trees, syringas, and 
more than one kind of willow. Of fruit trees one sees two kinds of 
bananas, mulberry trees, the Cape gooseberry, Mauritius gooseberry, 
apples, oranges, peaches, vines, guavas, pomegranates, granadillas, 
quinces, lemons, and pineapples. Of shrubs and cereals, there are 
mealies, Kaffir corn, munga, rucopo (two kinds of native grain, there 
heing some nine varieties of the latter), wheat, oats, flax, barley, teosinte, 
coffee, and tobacco. The following vegetables I saw in the garden: 
cabbages, onions, parsnips, asparagus, carrots, beetroot, turnips, potatoes 
(sweet and common), celery, lettuce, peas, beans, watercress, cauliflowers, 
leeks, parsley, pumpkins, cucumbers, and melons. This is a goodly list, 
and every single item in it, except the native grains, has had to be im- 
ported. 


At the Agricultural Show held in Salisbury during the stay 
of the visitor, Chishawasha easily carried off the silver cup for 
the all-round excellence of its produce, and eight separate 
classes are enumerated in which it gained prizes. Among 
these were the best pair of ducks for table, the best tobacco in 
three qualities, the best 100 lbs. of wheat, and the best bunch 
of bananas. What ingenuity and unwearied perseverance are 
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represented by this list of products tried for the first time in a 
raw country we must leave it to our readers’ imagination to 
appraise, for it is not the missionary’s way to hold forth on his 
hardships and labours, and we only see the results. They are 
sufficient to prove Chishawasha a noteworthy experiment, both 
in evangelisation and colonisation. 

The encouragement given by the British authorities of 
South Africa to the labours of priests and nuns shows how 
well aware they are of its importance to the Imperial future of 
that region. For here alone in the history of colonisation 
among savage peoples has the white race come in contact 
with one that does not tend to die out, but rather to increase 
and multiply under the conditions introduced by its advent. 
The former checks on population of inter-tribal war and 
sanguinary executions by chiefs having been put an end to, the 
Kaffirs now outrun the whites in their rate of increase, while 
they already outnumber them in a formidable proportion. The 
total number of Europeans south of the Zambesi aggregates 
perhaps three-quarters of a million, while the natives are 
roughly estimated at from six to eight millions, At present 
manageable and contented, they will, with progress in educa- 
tion and culture, naturally aspire to a position of equality with 
their co-citizens, and will demand, as a logical consequence of 
representative institutions, a larger share in the government 
than they at present enjoy. Behind the cry of “ Africa for 
the Afrikander!” now raised by the Dutch comes the cry of 
“ Africa for the Africans!” already making itself heard in the 
organs of native opinion. Mr. Bryce, in his work on South 
Africa, points out that the difficulty of reconciling their claims 
with the white man’s instinctive aversion to native rule will 
be one of the problems of the future. The best hope for its 
satisfactory solution lies in the moral elevation of the Kaffirs 
and Zulus by such a combination of industrial with religious 
training as the Catholic missionaries alone seem able to impart. 
Thus only can the two races be assimilated, and the black 
man qualified to take his share in that common inheritance of 
freedom which the white man cannot, consistently with his 
own professions, permanently deny him. 


The gospel and the mission schools [says the authority last quoted] 
are at present the most truly civilising influences which work upon the 
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natives, and upon these influences, more than on any other agency, does 
the progress of the coloured race depend. 


The present war must necessarily impede and disturb mis- 
sionary work, scattering native congregations even when the 
priests and nuns remain at their posts, as they have universally 
done. We can only hope that the struggle may be short, and 
that it may lead to a permanent and stable peace, closing the 
first sanguinary chapter of South African history. Since the 
substitution of English for Dutch rule in 1806, the ebb and 
flow of empire have alike been written in blood. Seven cam- 
paigns against the Kaffirs, three against the Zulus—including 
the Matabele rising—and two Anglo-Dutch wars, stand out 
on its pages, together with the records of constant minor 
struggles of Boers and British with other native tribes. Yet 
beyond past and present strife we would fain look forward to a 
future when race discord shall be hushed in the peace of the 
empire, and a Great Dominion, blending tribes and peoples 
in an harmonious whole, shall stretch from Table Bay to the 


Zambesi. 
E. M. CLerKeE, 
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Art. IV.—PROFESSOR MAITLAND’S “ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.” 


Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. Six Essays by 
Freperic WILLIAM Mart.anp, M.A., LL.D., Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, London, 
W.C. = 1898. 


E have long been familiar with the more popular phases 
of that school of modern Anglican thought, which, by 
means of books, pamphlets, “Church Defence” lectures—with 
or without the magic lantern—has been moving heaven and 
earth to establish the ‘‘ continuity” with the pre-Reformation 
Church in England. And we know equally well by this time 
the ordinary plain refutations of this plea, from the pamphlets 
of the Catholic Truth Society, to the articles of Mr. Horace 
Round—how it has been branded as “the continuity phantom,” 
or ‘the continuity juggle,’ or ‘the continuity craze,” 
according as the successful refuters felt themselves the more 
moved by a sense of critical superiority, or righteous wrath, or 
didactic responsibility. 

Bat we have, in Professor Maitland’s work, a flight after 
higher game. It is not the pamphleteer or popular lecturer 
that is here dealt with, but the constitutional historian, the 
learned writer, the author of stable repute. Nor is it the 
broad plain of the general controversy that is here traversed, 
but the higher ground of one commanding historical point, 
viz. the precise relation between the Roman Canon Law of the 
Middle Ages—especially as expressed in papal decretals of the 
time—and the ecclesiastical legislation of the Church in 
England before the Reformation. Not that Professor Mait- 
land’s work is purely, or even primarily, controversial. The 
studies which produced it were anterior to all idea of contro- 
versy whatever; and it is with distinct regret that he finds 
himself necessarily brought into conflict with writers whom he 
has been wont to revere. He says, in the preface: 
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When, in co-operation with Sir Frederick Pollock, I was at work upon 
certain chapters in a history of English law, and, in particular, a 
chapter va marriage, I found that, on pain of leaving the book shame- 
fully incomplete, I was compelled to make an incursion into a region that 
was unfamiliar to me, namely, that of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. After 
some study, which must not be called prolonged or profound, but none 
the less was unprejudiced, I discovered that I was slowly coming to 
results, which, though they have not wanted for advocates, have not been 
generally accepted in this country by those whose opinions are the 
weightiest, and have recently been rejected by the Report of a Royal 
Commission signed by twenty-three illustrious names. To be brief, I 
found myself attributing to the Roman Canon Law an authority over 
the doings of the English Ecclesiastical Courts such as it is commonly 
supposed not to have wielded. 

This, therefore, is the origin of the present work: that the 
writing of it has been done in no partisan spirit is clear, He 
tells us that the object of bringing these essays together is ‘to 
promote the further exploration of a not uninteresting tract of 
English history,” and he adds: 

At a time when the perennial stream of Anglo-Roman controversy has 
burst its accustomed channels and invaded the daily papers, the assump- 
tion will be readily made that any one who writes about those matters of 
which I have here written is an advocate of one of two churches, the 
English or the Roman. Therefore it may be expedient for me to say that 
I am a dissenter from both, and from other churches. 


The result has been, not only a controversial triumph, but a 
new chapter in the ecclesiastical history of this country. A little 
more than a year ago was the book published—though the six 
essays which compose it had previously appeared in the Hnglish 
Historical and Law Quarterly Revicws—and already it is recog- 
nised as a standard work of decisive importance. As evidence 
of this, let us take Mr. Horace Round’s article, ‘“‘ As Established 
by Law,” in the Contemporary Review for June last. He is 
writing against two defenders of the High Church position, 
viz. Canon Gore and Sir George Arthur. They have both 
appealed to Dr. Stubbs’s “‘ Historical Appendix to the Report 
of the Royal Commission”—-Canon Gore appealing to Dr. 
Stubbs as one ‘‘than whom there is no greater authority on 


ecnstitutional history,” and Sir George Arthur appealing to the 


same authority as establishing “ beyond a doubt” the denial of 
the authority of the Privy Council in jurisdictional matters in 
the Church of England. Whereupon Mr. Round remarks : 
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Neither of these writers, it would seem, has even heard of Professor 
Maitland’s epoch-making work, “Roman Canon Law in the Church of 
England.” Those who, like myself, yield to none in admiration for the 
work of one whose friendship I have the honour to enjoy (viz., Bishop 


Stubbs), were startled to find his whole case there challenged and over- 
thrown. 


And he proceeds to quote Mr. Rashdall—a university preacher 
and doctor of civil law—as saying in the Laylish Historical 
Lteview for January of last year : 


Professor Maitland is not content with merely exposing the baseless- 
ness of the Anglican position. . . . The history of the Medieval Church 


in England must be rewritten in the light which this little volume 
supplies. 


Nay, more; Mr. George Trevelyan, in the Nineteenth Century 
for September last, uses this very matter as illustration of his 
theory that inaccuracy in historians is inevitable. He says: 


Has not Bishop Stubbs, whom we have always been taught to revere 
as the master of a school which prides itself on its accuracy, seen his 
historical theory of Anglican relations to Rome overthrown by Pro- 
fessor Maitland ? 


These remarks bring us to the status quastionis of the book. 
In 1883, there was published the Report of a Royal Commission 
which had been appointed to inquire into and examine the 
constitution and working of Ecclesiastical Courts in the Church 
of England. In the first volume of this Report (which was 
signed by well-known names like Stubbs and I'reeman) there 
appeared, after a few words about the composition of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici, the following sentence : 


But the canon law of Rome, although always regarded as of great 
authority in England, was not held to be binding on the courts. 


It is to this statement that Professor Maitland takes exception. 
He says: 


Now, if by “the courts ” the commissioners meant (and no doubt they 
did mean) the ecclesiastical courts, and if they were speaking of the 
three centuries which immediately preceded the Reformation (and no 
doubt they did intend to include that age), then I cannot but think that 
their dictum, carefully worded though it be, is questionable, and should 
be questioned. 

It may be admitted that the difference between “ great authority” and 
binding force is somewhat fine ; still it seems to me that the words here 
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chosen suggest, and were meant to suggest, analogies which are to my 
mind misleading. The English ecclesiastical courts are supposed to 
manifest for the “canon law of Rome” the respect which nowadays an 
English court will pay to an American or an Irish decision, or perhaps 
that higher degree of respect which one English court of first instance 
will pay to the decision of another, or perhaps some yet higher degree. 
But, at any rate, we must speak of respect, not of obedience. ‘ The 
canon law of Rome” was not regarded as statute law by the English 
ecclesiastical courts; they did not conceive that it proceeded from a 
legislator whose commands they were bound to obey. Now to me it 
seems that this doctrine, however often it may have been repeated, is 
not yet beyond dispute, and that in all probability large portions (to say 
the least) of “the canon law of Rome” were regarded by the courts 
Christian in this country as absolutely binding statute law (p. 2). 

Professor Maitland goes on to remark, by way of clearing 
the ground, that the Decretum Gratiani need not enter into the 
discussion, both because it was never solemnly sanctioned, and 
also because, by reason of the “‘ copious flow ” of papal decretals, 
it had become already antiquated—a book for the lecture-room 
rather than the law court—when Gregory IX. published his 
book in 1254. Turning then to the three collections of papal 
decretals, issued respectively by Gregory IX., Boniface VIIL, 
and John XXII.,—all of which were certainly meant to be 
authoritative and binding on the whole Catholic Church, as 
their very character shows—Professor Maitland remarks : 

Our question, then, is not how much of a vague traditional law was 
accepted by the English Church and her courts, but whether those courts 
conceived that they were bound by three papal statute books which 
indubitably endeavoured to enact jus commune for the whole Church (p. 4) 


And now comes the first essay of the book and the longest, 
entitled ‘‘ William Lyndwood.” The ‘‘ Provinciale ” of this writer 
is the chief witness as to what was the prevalent theory of law 
in the English Ecclesiastical Courts in pre-Reformation times. 
The work is a gloss or commentary on the constitutions of the 
province of Canterbury, and was published in 1430—more than 
a century before the Reformation. Of Lyndwood himself, it 
need only be said that he was the chief English ecclesiastical 
lawyer of his day. He had been “ prolocutor of the clergy in 
the convocation of Canterbury”; at the time when he wrote 


he was “the Archbishop’s principal official,” and “held the 


prize of his profession.” “Of his learning and ability,” adds 
Professor Maitland, ‘it would be impudent for me to speak.” 
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Fully abreast was he of all the legal learning of his day, pos- 
sessed of a great library, and ever on the look-out for modern 
works. Nevertheless he was no mere bookworm: he had 
travelled abroad, and had often been engaged in diplomatic 
service. Nor was his book an academic treatise for the learned 
few, but a practical elementary text-book for the multitude— 
the simpliciter literati et pauca intelligentes. 

In character and tone the work is “ extra-national” or 
“super-national.” There is no sort of idea of an English 
canon law, as something apart by itself; the names of English 
canonists are conspicuous by their absence, as is also the case, 
remarks Professor Maitland, in the catalogues of mediaeval 
libraries that have descended to us. The author of the ‘ Pro- 
vinciale ” has his eyes fixed abroad for new commentaries on 
the Decretals, the Sext, and the Clementines, and takes for 
granted that everyone who can read understands the conven - 
tional abbreviated references to Roman canon law. If he 
seldom refers to the “ Extravagantes,” the reason is, amongst 
others, that the few topics therein dealt with were not of such 
a kind as would often give rise to litigation in English courts ; 
but when he does cite them, he cites them as law. In the 
undigested form, indeed, of Gregory IX.’s book, and in the 
antiquity of the Sext and Clementines, ‘‘there was,” says 
Professor Maitland, “ ample need for gloss and comment, ample 
room for controversy "open questions, opinions about cases, 
discussion of phrases, explanations of learned doctors which 
seem sometimes an explaining away. All this is found, of course, 
in the “ Provinciale’’; “ but what we do not see,” says Pro- 
fessor Maitland, “is the slightest tendency to doubt the Pope's 
legislative power or to debate the validity of his decretals.” In 
fact, Professor Maitland declares himself quite unable to find 
any passage which denies, or disputes, or even debates the 
binding force of any decretal. 

Turning from the legislative action of the Pope to the 
position of the Pope himself, we find that Lyndwood allows 
indeed that ‘‘a Pope may be tried by a council for heresy, or 
for crimes so gross that they savour of heresy ”; also “that there 
may be cases in which a specific command given by the Pope 
ought to be disobeyed—for example, a command that a boy 
should be provided with a benefice that involves a cure of 
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souls ” ;—all of which, as Professor Maitland remarks, “is 
perfectly compatible with the Pope's power of legislation.” 
But, on the other hand, Lyndwood roundly declares that no 
General Council can be summoned except by the authority of 
the Apostolic See; and furthermore, that it is vain to appeal 
from Pope to Council, guia papa est supra concilium generale. 
And this, let us remember, on the morrow of the Western 
Schism, after Pisa and Constance, and on the very eve of the 
Council of Basel! Nay, more; it was written at a time when 
his own Archbishop Chichele—to whom it was addressed— 
had “ plucked up courage” to appeal from Pope to Council, 
and had thereby brought down upon himself the displeasure of 
Martin V. lLyndwood, it is true, does quote just one writer 
on the opposite side—Cardinal Jean le Moine (who had died in 
1313), who was of opinion that the Pope, though solutus legibus, 
yet ought to conform himself to the laws, and to consult his 
brethren ; but this opinion is instanced only to be ignominiously 
dismissed: Jn hoc tamen contradicunt alii doctores, dicentes 
quod papa potest talia expedia sine cis, quia etiam ipse est supra. 
concilium generale... . Nee est credendum Joanni Monacho 
qui erat cardinalis et suspectus erat quod voluit sustinere causam 
propriam, sicut ista notat Dominicus de Sancto Geminiano (p. 16). 
‘It would seem, therefore,” says Professor Maitland, ‘ that 
if we call Lyndwood a papalist, we are using the term in 
a correctly narrow sense.” J arthermore, Lyndwood clearly 
applies to the Pope the principle—quod principi placuit legis 
habet vigorem, and he gives the reason—quia papa est supra 
jura. Again, he declares that the papal decretals are of the 
same authority as canons of councils (ejuvsdem auctoritatis sicut 
decreta que sunt in corpore canonum digesta); that he who 
despises or neglects to keep them is said to be a heretic (Dicitur 
etiam hereticus, qui ex contemptu. Romane Ecclesiw contemnit 
servare ea que Romana Feclesia statuit, et ctiam qui despicit 
et negligit servare decretales) ; and that if, furthermore, any one 
so acts, believing that the Roman Church has not the power to 
make canors, he is to be punished as guilty of heresy (Potest 
tamen esse quod aliquis violet canones ecredens quod EKeclesia 
Romana non habet potestatem condendi canones: et talis punitur 
ut hereticus). And all this said at a time when heresy was 
punishable as a capital offence. ‘There is to be no picking 
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and choosing,” says Professor Maitland, “ no rejection even of 
the wilder ‘ extravagants’: the decretals are laws ” (p. 18). 
And it may be remarked, that the negative argument here 
is almost as strong, controversially, as the positive. Tor 
granting that Lyndwood was not bound to expatiate upon the 
ecclesiastical troubles of the times when writing for the 
multitude, still, says Professor Maitland, 
if we believe that there lived among the English canonists some 
treasured tradition of Anglican independence, we must admit that an 
unexampled and irrecoverable opportunity was lost, when, in the days 
between Constance and Basel, the head of the profession wrote a book 
that was destined to be classical, and hurried past the momentous contro- 
versy of the age with a hint, or more than a hint, that the papal was the 
better opinion (p.15). 


3at here an objection may be made. ll these declarations 
are put forth in fear, in presence of heresy, in the heat of 
conflict, when combatants say really more than they mean. 
Such an objection is weak enough, after what we have heard ; 
but Professor Maitland can well afford to grant it all the force, 
and more than all, that it can reasonably claim. He merely 
says, in effect: Very well; we will not catch at a few sentences 
—if you think this has been done: let us take a wider view ; 
let us look at Lyndwood’s scheme and purpose—the whole 
method of his book. What did he set himself to do? To 
collect and digest the archiepiscopal constitutions of the 
province of Canterbury, and give a correct gloss or commentary 
upon them. And what position does he take up? His whole 
attitude is that of an authorised and duly qualified legal com- 
mentator, commenting on statutes precisely under the aspect of 
their having been issued by a legislator who is non-sovereign 
or inferior ; and his whole effort is directed to this one thing 
—the harmonising of these statutes with the laws of the 
ecclesiastical sovereign superior. So that there are seldom to 
be found in Lyndwood discrepancies between the archiepiscopal 
constitutions and the papal decretals, and for this very reason— 
because his whole method rests on the principle that the 
statutes of an inferior legislator must be so construed—if they 
will bear the construction—as not to come in conflict with the 
statutes of the superior. Hence he lays down that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may declare, may recall to mind, may 
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even amplify, or supplement papal legislation ; but that he has 
no power whatever to abrogate, or repeal, or override, or even 
derogate from it (p.19). To illustrate this, he gives several 
instances where archiepiscopal legislation before his time had 
been canonically questionable, and could have been appealed 
from in the light of papal decretals. Of these instances 
Professor Maitland specially emphasises the case of Archbishop 
Peckham, who lived in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
—the reason for taking this special case being that the 
Kcclesiastical Commissioners above mentioned were unfortunate 
enough to select it as evidence for their contention as to the 
want of authority in England of the papal decrees. ‘They say: 


The constitutions of the archbishops, from Stephen Langton down- 
wards, and the canons passed in legatine councils under Otho and 
Ottobon, ratified by the national church under Archbishop Peckham, 
were finally received as the texts of English church law, under the hands 
of the commentators, John of Ayton and William Lyndwood. These 
commentators introduced into their notes long extracts from, and refer- 
ences to, both the canon and civil law of Rome, but these were not a part 
of the authoritative jurisprudence. 


Which statement Professor Maitland proceeds to criticise as 
follows : 


? 


That this may be true of what happened “finally” is very possible, 
for the world did not come to an end at the Reformation. Nor can any 
one dispute that the legatine and provincial constitutions were the most 
important “texts of English church law,” if by English church law be 
meant that part of the law administered in the English church courts 
which was merely English. Nor, again, is any statutory authority to be 
attributed to the notes of our two glossators ; they are but the notes of 
learned men. Lastly, I believe that they would have been quite content 
to put the civil law of Rome, the law of Justinian’s books, on a pretty low 
level. . . . But, for all this, the contrast between the Royal Commis- 
sioners and Lyndwood is startling. The last is put first, and the first 
last : the inferior prelate takes the place of the Pope. In Lyndwood’s 
view, the decretals are not merely “a part of the authoritative juris- 
prudence,” but its supremely authoritative part. Next in order of rank 
stand the legatine constitutions. To the third place we admit the pro- 
vincial constitutions, provided they do not contravene the laws enacted 
by popes or legates a latere. If Lyndwood had supposed that the 
“Provinciale” would serve as a manual for those who had inverted this: 
natural order, he would have said, so it seems to me, that the end not 
merely of sound theology, but of all natural jurisprudence, was at hand, 
and sooner than take an unwilling part in the impending catastrophe, he 
would have burnt his book (p. 47). 
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This is plain speaking; and, furthermore, clearness itself. 
But let us consider the matter a little more fully, both as 
regards Peckham and Peckham’s commentator, Lyndwood, in 
the light of Professor Maitland’s treatment. ‘To begin with, 
the Commissioners must have been hard pressed indeed to 
bring in Peckham’s name at all, seeing that he it was who 
emphatically proclaimed—and that, too, before our “ English 
Justinian” himself—the duty of loyal obedience to the Holy 
See. Peckham it was who wrote to Edward I. that the 
“‘ Emperor of all has given authority to the decrees of popes, 
and that all men, all kings, are bound by those decrees.” 
Peckham it was who told his assembled clergy—while claiming 
their obedience to the recent General Council of Lyons—that 
“those whom Teter binds with the chains of his laws are 
bound in the palace of the supreme and heavenly Emperor.” 
Peckham it was who had those very decrees re-read, in order 
that disobedience to the Holy See might not shelter itself 
under the plea of ignorance, and in order that, if some modifi- 
cation might be thought needful in disciplinary matters owing 
to the custom of the country, such modification might be 
humbly asked of the Apostolic clemency (circa illud tempera- 
mentum apostolice clementie humiliter imploretur), with the 
understanding that obedience was to be given in any case, 
whatever the result, since obedience according to Holy Writ 
was better than sacrifice (sacro testante cloguio melior est 
obedientia quam victima), while disobedience was akin to 
idolatry (quasi scelus idololatrie nolle acquiescere), and because 
moreover, such disobedience was causing a ruinous change in 
either wall of the Eoglish Church (Hane inobedientiam eredimus 
esse causam mutationis miserabilis utriusque parictis Ecclesia 
Ainglicane). Lastly, Peckham it was who directed that 
Ottobon’s constitutions should also be publicly read, ‘‘ and this 
the more reverently,” says Professor Maitland, “ because 
Ottobon himself had ordered that they should be recited once 
a year” (p. 29). Such language, Professor Maitland does us 
the honour to say, would be “ scrupulously correct” if used 
by a Catholic archbishop of to-day. This splendid expression 
of dutiful obedience to the Pope, and the Pope’s legate as 
representing him, the Commissioners would doubtless consider 
to be, in our case, servile submission: in Peckham’s case they 
Call it a “ ratifying.” 
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And now for Lyndwood on Peckham ; for neither does the 
‘« Provinciale ” consider that Peckham, or any other archbishop, 
could “‘ratify” either papal or legatine constitutions. That, 
in the application of such constitutions, Peckham may have 
here and there acted wiltra vires in a canonical sense, is no 
discredit to his loyalty, but only a tribute to his energetic 
zeal. In one case, indeed, Lyndwood seems puzzled, for it 
looks ss though Peckham had been infringing a decree of 
Boniface VIII.; but it is Lyndwood who is in error, not as to 
law but as to fact, since Peckham had died some three years 
before the election of Boniface. This point, however, only 
strengthens our augument—testifying, as it does, at one and 
the same time to the keen impartial scrutiny of the writer 
and the intact loyalty of the archbishop. There are two other 
cases, however, concerning pluralities, where Peckham is 
charged with having erred canonically—in the one case by 
over-laxity, in the other by over-severity. The former case 
was this. There was a constitution of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) declaring that if a man while holding one 
benefice obtained another, he was ‘pso jure deprived of the 
first; bat there was also a constitution of the legate Ottobon 
(1268) declaring that the instituting to a second benefice while 
one was already held was ipso jure invalid. Peckham saw 
that neither of the constitutions by itself excluded the offender 
from both benefices, and considered that he would be acting 
according to the spirit (:centem) of both constitutions if he 
“mercifully permitted” the pluralist to keep one of the 
benefices, namely, the latter. But Lyndwood will not hear 
either of the misericordiam or of the permittimus. As to the 
former, he says: 

Note that this mercy should rather be called an injustice. For the 
mercy shown by the author of this decree is expressly contrary to a 
decree of the Second Council of Lyons contained in the Sext, which 


neither the archbishop nor any one lower than the Pope can repeal or 
alter. 


As to the permittimus, he says: 
This permission can do nothing to prevent the law of the superior (7.¢., 
the Pope) from prevailing ; un‘ess, perhaps, you say that it is valid so 


far as regards the person who gives the permission (/.¢., the archbishop), 
so that he cannot impugn the second title of the pluralist ; for, as regards 
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the person to whom the permission is given, we must receive rather what 
the law says about the matter than what is said by the person who gives, 
but has no power to give, the permission ; for such a permission, which 
is really no better than a mere tolerance, cannot excuse him who receives 
it from being bound by the law of the superior legislator (p. 21).* 

The other case is that of Peckham’s affixing a sentence of 
excommunication ipso facto to certain forms of pluralism. 

Lyndwood does not object to the excommunication, provided 
that it is launched in support of the common law; for an 
archbishop may add to the constitutions of a Roman pontiff, 
salva carum substantia. But the common law, while forbidding 
a man to hold two benefices by way of institution, or two by 
way of commendation, allows, in certain cases, a man to hold 
at the same time, one by one way and the other by the other, 
as witness a decretal of Gregory IX.; so that, if the arch- 
bishop’s constitution forbids what the common law allows—and 
Lyndwood does not say that it does do so, but only that it 
might be taken to do so—then constitution and excommunica- 
tion are alike in vain, guia hoc esset restringere potestatem con- 
cessam a superiore, saltem per obliquum, et hoe non licet (p. 28). 

Lyncwood is equally clear, as regards the inferiority of the 
archiepiscopal authority to that of the legate a Jatere : no arch- 
bishop can do away with legatine constitutions, guia inferior 
non ‘potest tollere leyem superioris. Farthermore, no archbishop 
has power to interpret in a statutory manner such constitutions. 
Hither their meaning is perfectly clear or it is not: if it is not 
clear, then ask the legatine statute-maker (recwrrendum est ad 
statuentem) ; but if it is clear—as is the case with Ottobon’s 
constitution—then the archbishop can only declare its meaning. 
In other words, he can only interpret when no interpretation 
is needed. Peckham said, indeed, “ we order” this legatine 
constitution to be observed ; but he could not thereby add any- 
thing to the authority of that constitution, cin per prius 
sufficienter ligabat : the order was “ executive,” not ‘ authorita- 
tive ”—a useful direction or practical reminder ad -excitandum 
negligentes. As regards Lyndwood’s mind in such a context, 
says Professor Maitland, the ‘sanction of the national 
church” =0. True, there are times when Lyndwood talks of 
constitutions not being binding because they have not been 





* Professor Maitland’s translation. 
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accepted ; but his practical application of this expression, as 
Professor Maitland observes, seems to mean no more than 
desuetude from a de facto non-observance—as, indeed, may 
happen with regard to all practical legislation ; but a refusal 
to accept or a conspiracy to refuse is not even contemplated. 
“Thus,” says Professor Maitland, 

A collision between a provincial constitution and a decretal would not 
be a collision between two “churches,” an English church and a foreign 
church ; it would be simply a collision between an “inferior” and a 
“superior,” between subditus and princeps (p. 32). 


> 


If all this is not “stark papalism ”—to use Professor Mait- 
land’s expression—what is it? If this is the “ great 
authority ” allowed by the Commissioners to the papal decretals, 
in what dogs it differ from statutory force ? 

The next essay in Professor Maitland’s book is entitled 
“ Church, State, and Decretals.” Here he touches on the mediz- 
val conflict concerning patronage and “ provisions”; and here 
again he is at issue with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners above 
mentioned. Dr, Stubbs, in the “ Historical Appendix ” to the 
Commissioners’ Report, had declared, while admitting that the 
papal canon law books had ‘‘ guided the English Courts up to 
the time of the Reformation,” that these books were regarded 
“as manuals, but not as codes of statutes”; that a “ know- 
ledge of these was the scientific equipment of the ecclesiastical 
jurist, but the texts were not authoritative”; that “attempts 
to force on the Church and nation the complete canon law of 
the middle ages were always unsuccessful.” No Catholic could 
fail to perceive that there is a grave fallacy underlying this 
somewhat vague pronouncement; but we are none the less 
gratefulto Professor Maitland for dispersing the mist so neatly. 
He does it at once by saying: 

. . . there seems to me to be a tendency towards the confusion of two 
propositions. The first is this : that in England the state did not suffer 
the church to appropriate certain considerable portions of that wide field 
of jurisdiction which the canonists claimed as the heritage of ecclesiastical 
law. The second is this: that the English courts Christian held them- 
selves free to accept or reject, and did in some cases reject, ‘‘ the canon 
law of Rome.” The truth of the first proposition no one doubts ; the . 
truth of the second seems to me exceedingly dubious (p. 51). 


“‘Exceedingly dubious” is a mild phrase to use after what 
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we have heard in the former essay; bat Professor Maitland 
has no difficulty in showing that the Commissioners profess to 
prove the second of these propositions, and actually prove only 
the first. They instance the Council of Merton—a _ typical 
case—and think they have quite proved their point, when they 
say that there the “king and barons refused to allow the 
national law to be modified by the papal texts.” But what 
about the bishops at that same Council ? With Grosseteste at 
their head, they opposed a nolumus to a nolumus, and with the 
opposition unabated, the Council ended. It was a collision 
of Church with State, but none between English ecclesiastical 
law and papal law, since it was for the latter that the bishops 
contended. As for the privileyium fori and the question of 
patronage, it was the State encroachment on the Church from 
Henry II.’s time onwards which gradually did away with the 
one and gradually became possessed of the other; but on both 
points the ecclesiastical authorities often resisted, and even 
when obliged to tolerate, showed no signs of assent. In 
neither case did the Church in LHagland resist ‘‘ Roman 
canon law!” Nay, the State itself, in claiming the rights of 
patronage, never did so on the ground that England was inde- 
pendent of papal rule, but solely on the plea that advowsors 
were temporal property, and as such came under the secular 
courts. As regards papal ‘‘provisions,” reservations, collations, 
how were they carried out in England except by the Courts 
Ecclesiastical >—for, as Professor Maitland remarks, these 
“ provisions’ did not execute themselves. In the framing by 
King and Parliament of the anti-ecclesiastical statutes of 1344 
and 1351 the bishops took no part. Even Grosseteste, much 
as he complained of the abuses connected with the “ pro- 
visions,” proclaimed in the clearest manner the rights of the 
Pope concerning them: Scio et veraciter scio domini papa et 
saicte Romane Ecclesie hance esse potestatem, ut de omnibus 
beneficiis ecclesiasticis libere possit ordinare (Epist. p. 145). The 
whole attitude of the clergy during this troublous period is 
absolutely incompatible with the idea of a national canon 
law independent of Rome. Adam of Murimuth taunted the 
English with being considered at Avignon “ good asses” ; and 
he himself styled them fools. Professor Maitland says: 


But such words as fools and asses are too feeble to describe the 
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Englishmen, and more especially the English bishops, of the fourteenth 
century, if they regarded the pope’s action as utterly wrongful and 
lawless (p. 71). 


And again : 


The story of papal “provisions,” however we may tell it, will always 
be dismal ; but it will be an incredible tale of cowardice and imbecility, 
if it has not for its background a widespread persuasion, that, whatever 
may be said against this or that appointment, the general principle on 
which the pope relies is warranted by the law of the church (ibid.). 


And as to the so-called instances to the contrary, they stand 
condemned by their own irrelevancy. What do we require as 
proof that English canon law was independent of Rome? 

We must see an ecclesiastical judge, whose hands are free, and who 


has no “prohibition” to fear, rejecting a decretal because it infringes the 
law of the English church, or because that church has not “received” it 


(p. 84). 


And this is precisely what we do not see. 
Contrast all this with what happened at the Reformation. 
The change shows itself in three startling ways: 


In the first place [says Professor Maitland] we have come upon what 
must be called a sudden catastrophe in the spiritual courts. . . . Hence- 
forth not only is their sphere of action limited by the secular power— 
that is a very old phenomenon—but their decisions are dictated to them 
by acts of parliament— and that is a very new phenomenon (p. 91). 


He instances the marriage law of 1540—which these courts 
were expected to enforce and did enforee—and which swept 
away with insult and contempt “vast masses” of the old 
canon law. In the second place, these Acts of Parliament 
not only imposed a new law, but a new theory about the old 
law, in substance just the very theory, says Professor Maitland, 
the truth of which is here in question. All judges must now 
say that English people only “ by their own consent” paid 
regard to decretals of “foreign prince, potentate, and prelate ” ; 
and they must be righteously indignant against the Bishop of 
‘tome (called the Pope) for so long “ abusing and beguiling,” 
“intangling and troubling” the King’s lieges, “by making 
unlawful what by God's word is lawful both in marriages and 
other things.” In the third place, and worst of all, the 
academic study of canon law was prohibited. “No step that 
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Henry took,” says Professor Maitland, “‘ was more momentous. 
He cut the very life-thread of the old learning” (p. 92). The 
ecclesiastical lawyer disappears, and the civilian lawyer takes 
his place; and the study of civil law is in every way 
encouraged and endowed. By the year 1600, the able Oxford 
Professor, Dr. Gentili, will teach the young aspirant to the 
spiritual courts to loathe and despise the old canon law. It 
was ‘‘a mass of bad Latin and brutal ignorance”: it was 
“the product of dark ages, in which the sacerdotal lust for 
power had filched from the kings and princes of the earth 
their God-given rights: it was “the work of Antichrist.” 
Professor Maitland will not hold himself responsible one way or 
the other for Gentili’s religious belief, though he did style 
himself a “loyal son of the English Church.” 

In any case, however [says Professor Maitland], he hated the canon 
law as the thoroughbred civilian should hate it: the days of servitude 
were past and the time for revenge had come. Anything that Coke or 
Prynne may say in disparagement of the church’s justice will seem tame 
or clumsy if we set it beside the fiery words of the legist, who is 
training the future expounders of English ecclesiastical law. With strict 
truth we may say his words are fiery: Flammis, flammis libros 
spurcissimos barbarorum, non solum impiissimos antichristi. Flammis omnes, 
flammis ! (p. 95). 

We need not suppose that the ordinary, ignorant, easy-going 
Englishman of the time would rise to the virulence of this 
knowing Italian apostate. Nevertheless, as Professor Maitland 
observed, the theory that the Pope had never exercised any 
lawful power in England was “ pressed to its uttermost.” A 
judge by a word could repudiate, legally and in principle, any 
statute of the old canon law however venerable ; all touch with 
continental thought was lost ; popes and councils were jumbled 
up together in a way that was not only wrong, but often 
absurd—as though it were praiseworthy not to know one Pope 
from another, or what he did, or when he lived. The glory 
had departed, and the profit too; and with the glory and the 
profit went the learning. 

The third essay in Professor Maitland’s book is entitled, 
“William of Drogheda and the Universal Ordinary.” William 
of Drogheda, or Drouhedale, was an Oxfordshire rector, who, 
about the year 1240, produced an ecclesiastico-legal ‘ Summa” 
in six books—a work not only learned, but very practical—the 
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object of it being to furnish cautelw (which word Professor 
Maitland considers to be a summary of our words “ tips,” 
“ wrinkles,” and “ dodges”); in other words, useful hints or 
advice to practitioners as to procedure in the courts. Some of 
the hints appear to have been a little questionable, but that is 
another matter. ‘Tbe importance of the work lies in this, that 
it takes for granted, as a fact well known to everybody, that 
the Pope is the Universal Ordinary. Thus it assumes that all 
big cases will have to be treated in the first instance in a court 
constituted for the occasion by a papal direve. Why this? 
Why a tedious and toilsome journey over the Alps, when there 
were legitimate ecclesiastical courts at home? Why, except in 
the supposition that as the case was bound to go to the Pope 
in the end, it might as well go at first—especially as the 
plaintiff who went direct to the Pope often was free to choose 
his own judges, and, furthermore, was sure not to be hampered 
as to geographical limits of jurisdiction, as he might be in the 
courts at home. For though Canterbury and York were each 
an ecclesiastical unit in the judicial system, England itself was 
not. Professor Maitland remarks: 

Too often we speak of the “Church of England” and forget that 
there was no ecclesiastically organised body that answered to that name. 
No tie of an ecclesiastical or spiritual kind bound the bishop of Chichester 


to the bishop of Carlisle, except that which bound them both to French 
and Spanish bishops (p. 114). 


Hence the care with which transcribers of copies of papal 
decretals took as to the decree itself, and the seemingly 
extraordinary carelessness they showed as to the exact name of 
the place. What did it matter whether the place was London, 
or Lund, or Lyons, or Laon? It was a law for the Church 
universal, and therefore was super-national. Professor Maitland 
gives an amusing instance of this from canon law. It occurs 
with reference to a certain lawsuit between the rectors of two 
country parishes in England : 

The parish of the one [says Professor Maitland] is variously designated 
as Sander, Santer, Santen, Sandeia, Sandria, Sandinia, Sandeta, Sandaia, 
Fand., Sandola ; that of the other as Pelen, Pele, Petel, Ploren., Pelin., 
Peleren., Pelerenen., Positione, Positioni, Pon., Porni, Peieren, Poinone, 
Portione, Pone, Portino, Porten, Potton. Any one who, for his sins, has 
endured the railway journey between Oxford and Cambridge will guess 
that the one village is Sandy and the other Potton ; but to the decretist 
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the whereabouts of these places was less than nothing. They might be 
in Spain; they might be in Hungary; they might be nowhere. They 
were but Blackacre and Whiteacre, and the two quarrelsome parsons 
were but Titius and Mevius, Styles and Nokes ; but they have succeeded 
in extracting from Alexander III. a judgment which the Italian lawyers 
think worthy of preservation, and which, when the partes decise have 
been omitted from it, finds a place in the Gregorian law-book (p. 123). 

It was easy for the Italian copyists to make these mistakes ; 
it is not so easy for us to make a mistake as to their signifi- 
cance, especially when we remember that out of the 470 letters 
of Alexander III. which Gregory IX. inserted as decretals in 
his book, 180 or thereabouts referred to English cases, The 
mediwval English Bishops were always consulting the Holy 
See; they were particularly fond of so doing, and that not 
merely with regard to concrete but to abstract matters, to 
questions of principle and Jaw. In 1204 the Bishop of Ely— 
not oaly a leading Prelate but an eminent State official in the 
land—-sent an appalling list of questions on all sorts of matters 
to Innceent Il]. Tae Pope’s answer makes 13 capitula in 
Gregory 1X.’s book. 

We must admire [says Professor Maitland] the patience of Pope 
Innocent, who, though not without the remark that he had many other 
things to do, set himself down to answer this lengthy examination paper, 
and in so doing to declare the law of the universal church (p. 126). 

But what interests Professor Maitland more, and indeed is 
more pertinent to his subject, is the remarkable docility of the 
bishop. Remarkable certainly; but specially remarkable to 
those whom Professor Maitland is combating. We, too, can 
admire both Pope and bishop; but we can only wonder at, 
and not admire, a theory which makes the Eoglish medizval 
bishops recognise merely as ‘‘ manuals,” and not as binding 
statutes, papal law-books for the Church Universal, which were 
to so large an extent the outcome of their own submissive 
questionings. 

Professor Maitland would seem to go astep further than this, 
and make the papal plenitudo potestatis a medieval creation, 
brought about by tle needs of the clergy, and their inability 
to achieve success by federalism against the encroachments 
of the civil power. A Catholic would look at the matter 
differently. He would see in the above aspect of the case the. 
reasonableness of, not the reason for, the existence of the 
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plenitudo potestatis. He would consider the needs of the time 
powerless to create it, though they might make it more clearly 
recognisable, and call for its more varied, and extended, and 
systematic exercise. He would say that the medieval Church 
was not made monarchical to meet evils, but that it met evils 
because it was monarchical—-because it was already recognised 
to be such, and to have been such in construction from the 
beginning. “The choice lay between anarchy (among the 
clergy) and the plenitudo potestatis.” ‘True; but there would 
have been no need for such restricted choice had federalism 
been an established principle of Church government. “If once 
there be found a settled practical habit of looking to him (the 
Pope) for declarations of law, all else will be easy.” Yes; but 
such habit is inexplicable except on the supposition that the 
Pope’s universal jurisdiction is already recognised and under- 
stood. The clever forgeries of Pseudo-Isidore would not have 
been clever at all, or have had any chance of success, had they 
not been in substantial accord with what had been established 
already before the ninth century, both in principle and 
practice. 

But we must do Professor Maitland the justice of saying 
that he is not writing from a theological standpoint, but is pro- 
fessedly regarding the medieval Church in its merely external 
aspect asa State or political organism having a fixed and settled 
code of administration—a thing which certainly developed by 
the force of events; and that, moreover, he is assuming for 
the moment the réle of a supposed federalist of those days— 
a sort of modern Anglican suddenly put back into the eleventh 
century, only to find his hoped-for development of federalism 
vanish utterly in the ‘‘seamless unity” of the Hildebrandine 
age. 

Still, in any case, the argument as against the Commissioners 
is perfectly conclusive. For if it be true, as he shows it to be, 
that the medieval English clergy, from whatever cause, regarded 
the Pope as Universal Ordinary, then all contention as to an 
independent medieval English canon law is over and done 
with. 

A few words must be said of the last three essays in Pro-' 
fessor Maitland’s book. They deal rather with State than with 
Church, yet in such a way as to confirm the direct argument 
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of the first three. In the fourth essay, ‘‘ Henry II. and the 
Criminous Clerks,” he touches on an interesting point in the 
quarrel between that King and St, Thomas of Canterbury. 
The origin of that quarrel, and the basis of St. Thomas’s 
resistance, was, as is well known, Henry’s claim to deal in his 
secular courts with criminal clerics; and some writers have 
thought that he attempted the abolition of the privilegium fori. 
But Professor Maitland contends that Henry was not attempt- 
ing this at all, but merely insisting that a cleric, after being 
judged and degraded by the ecclesiastical court, should be 
delivered over to the “‘ secular arm ” as we now style it (tradi 
cure), not to be judged again, but simply to be punished ; that 
thus Henry had on one point an arguable case, as he was 
taking his stand on a probable interpretation of the canon law 
as it then existed in the Church, and was, in fact, really 
anticipating by a generation the actual meaning of the 
expression ¢radi curviw as afterwards formally laid down by 
Innocent III. St. Thomas, doubtless, spoke truly when he 
said that the King wanted to drag clerics to secular judgments 
(judicia) ; for he knew the King’s mind with some thorough- 
ness, and the King’s character too—that character which after- 
wards caused the Legate Vivianus to say in despair, as he 
returned to Rome, after his patient but fruitless mission to 
Henry in France: ‘In all my life I never have seen such a 
liar and a hypocrite asthatking.” And St. Thomas might well 
regard the preliminary questionings of accused clerics in the 
royal courts, and the presence of the royal official at the 
ecclesiastical trial, as indications of the King’s desire to abolish 
the privilegium altogether. But what Henry wanted and 
desired, and what he actually claimed and attempted, may 
have been two very different things. And while we consider 
St. Thomas in the right all through as regards the broad 
bearings of the case, as a contest between the liberty of the 
Church and the absolutism of the Crown, it may easily be that 
on one particular point he was technically in the wrong, and 
Henry technically in the right. St. Thomas seemed to claim 
that the same offence cannot be punished twice; Henry, that, 
according to canon law, degradation was to be followed by 
secular punishment. If the King had simply tried to abolish 
the privileyium, there would have keen a clear case against 
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him: and swift would have been his condemnation, especially 
from a Pope like Alexander III. Moreover, he would have 
been, says Professor Maitland, “‘ to my mind incredibly before 
or behind his age” (p. 146). On the other hand, if we con- 
clude that Henry did not propose to try but only to punish 
clerics already canonically degraded, the contention becomes a 
dispute not as to the competence of any tribunal, but as to 
whether degradation be, according to the canon law of the 
Church, a sufficient punishment for such a crime, say, as 
murder. In this case we can understand Ralph de Diceto's 
expression, curiew traderct puniendos ; we can understand the 
contention of Henry’s supporters, that they were prepared 
to stand or fall by the canon law—as Herbert of Bosham, 
St. Thomas's defender, relates ; we can understand better the 
Archbishop’s own doubt and hesitancy at first, as if he were 
hardly sure of bis ground—as if he had ringing in one ear, 
says Professor Maitland, moa depositus curiae tradatur et recipiat 
quod inique gessit, and in the other, nce enim Deus judicat bis 
in idipsum (p. 146); and, lastly, we can understand better the 
length of the dispute and the apparent slowness of Alexander ITI. 
That Alexander, even though he might desire Henry’s support 
at the time, was capable of mere temporising to gain or retain 
it, is utterly out of keeping with what we otherwise know of 
the keen vigour and lofty courage of one of the greatest of the 
medizeval Popes—the magnanimous conqueror of Barbarossa, 
the beloved liberator of North Italy, the heroic defender of the 
rights of the Church. But, above all, we understand how 
futile is the plea that represents Henry and his party as making 
a stand for the independence of the national Church against 
foreign aggression, when we find that the first Plantagenet, the 
first brilliant statesman after the Conquest, the first real King of 
England as we know it, a sovereign as tenacious as he was 
able, and as subtle as he was proud, had no help for it, in a 
matter vitally affecting his realm and its traditions, but to 
shelter himself behind the canon law—not a canon law of his 
country’s making, but the canon law of the universal Church. 
The fourth essay is entitled ‘‘ Execrabilis in the Common. 
Pleas.” We know the contention that Edward III.’s “ Statutes 
of Provisors” were evidence of non-recognition of Papal su- 
premacy, and we know also the plain answer that he certainly 
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acknowledged the supremacy in all purely spiritual matters— 
while maintaining his own in all matters purely temporal—and 
that the statutes are evidence of his determining to have his 
share in the things that came between. But Professor Mait- 
land goes further, and shows that those very statutes involved 
in their origin a recognition of the Pope’s supreme legislative 
power, by their being a disingenuous, or, let us say, a very 
diplomatic, use of the Papal constitutions themselves—a sort 
of clever using of the Pope’s power against the Pope himself. 
It was the “ Execrabilis ” of John XXII. which was thus utilised. 
It dealt with *‘ pluralising” clerics, and laid down that such 
men who held several “‘ incompatible ” benefices were to resign, 
within a month of receiving notice, all benefices but one; 
failing which, all were to be vacant ipso jure. Of course, the 
benefices thus vacated were reserved by the Pope himself ; and 
he soon began filling them up. But, says Professor Maitland, 
“some of the King’s lawyers seem to have caught at the idea 
that two could play at ‘ Execrabilis,’ and that while the ‘ reser- 
vation’ was disregarded, the main provisions of the Bull 
might be enforced with advantage” (p. 150). And enforced 
they were by the King’s advocates against English bishops, 
notably against the Bishop of Norwich, concerning the Deanery 
of Lynn, in 1335, and against the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Simon Islip), concerning the church of Wimbledon, in 1351. 
The interesting part of the matter is 

. . . the proof that the Court of Common Pleas was prepared to put in 
force one half of the notorious “extravagant,” and this without requiring 
any sentence of deprivation pronounced by an English ecclesiastical 
court. The Pope had said that in a certain event a benefice was to be 
void ; void therefore it was, for the Pope had power to make laws, and 
even retrospective laws, against pluralism. On the other hand, no word 
is said, in record or report, of the other half of the bull, for a “reserva- 
tion” is plainly an attempt to touch that right of patronage which is 
a temporal right given by the law of the land, and such an attempt is 
ultra vires statuentis. The Pope’s law may turn an incumbent out, but, 
the church being vacant, the patron can exercise his right of presentation. 
A very pretty plan! But what would the English prelates say ? (p. 155). 


What they did say, in a petition to the King in the Parlia- 
ment of 1351, was that, as no “ voidance de jure of a benefice” 


could be “in the cognisance of lay folk,” they desired—if the 
King wished to take advantage of a vacancy—a mandate sent 
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to the bishop of the place in question, “ bidding him inquire 
touching this matter in the due manner according to the law 
of Holy Church.” The King answered politely, but enigma- 
tically, that if matters belonging to the courts Christian were 
dealt with in the secular courts, the clergy must challenge and 
the justices must do right—a decision which left things much 
the same as before; or, in other words, left the prelates and 
judges to fight it out between them. But the prelates had no 
idea of fighting it out with the Pope. 

In the last essay, “The Deacon and the Jewess,’ Professor 
Maitland shows again, but in another:way, the influence of the 
jus commune on the secular laws of the land. In 1222, ata pro- 
vincial council at Oxford, under Archbishop Langton, sentence 
of condemnation, amongst other matters, was passed upon a 
certain deacon, who, from unholy love for a Jewess, had turned 
‘Jew. He was degraded by the council, handed over to the 
manus laicalis, and burnt; and this in accordance with the 
canons of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), from which the 
English bishops had recently returned, and the decrees of 
which were recited and republished at the Oxford Council 
itself. 

It is, of course, no place here to discuss the general question 
of the burning of heretics in the Middle Ages; neither does 
Professor Maitland discuss it. We need only say that the laws 
of the Fourth Lateran were directed against the monstrous 
excesses of the Albigenses, and that the medieval heretic, 
generally, was no mild-mannered man with a harmless 
*‘ opinion,” but rather what we should now call a rabid 
anarchist—a foe to all religion by being opposed to the one 
only accepted Truth, and a declared foe of social order, because 
that one Truth was its very basis. And as to the particular 
case under notice, the deacon’s crime was an accumulation of 
horrors such as would be held equal in intensity to half-a- 
dozen murders. However, the point to be here noticed is, not 
merely that the Oxford Council was but carrying out the 
Lateran decree—judging and degrading the guilty man in 
presence of the secular power, and handing him over for “ due 
punishment ”—but that the secular power itself, by simply 
executing punishment without any voice in the matter, or any 
further lay-trial of its own, was but acting in obedience to 
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the same Lateran decree which required the temporal lord, 
under pain of excommunication, to purge out heresy, if warned 
and admonished by the Church. In support of this latter 
point, Professor Maitland quotes from Bracton, the Waverley 
and Dunstable Annals, Ralph of Coggeshall, and Walter of 
Coventry—not to mention Jess trustworthy names—who, in 
their accounts of the above case, leave no room for ¢rial by 
a temporal court. In fact, there was no English statute law 
against heresy, either then or afterwards, except the Lancas- 
trian edicts, and they were merely: adjunctive, “a statutory 
power of arrest and detention,” end a laying down of the “‘ due 
punishment” in its different degrees. Thus, the English 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, who as much as any one 
else, though with no logical standing, wished and tried to 
suppress those whom icy considered heretics, could make a 
show, indeed, of repealing the Lancastrian statutes, and yet 
could find no precedent in English law to guide them in their 
State trials. They could only find a blank signifying the 
absence of all such law in pre-Reformation England, and 
thereby a tacit but unmistakable recognition by the temporal 
authority itself of the obedience due to the jus commune of the 
Church. 

It must not be supposed that what has been here stated 
exhausts the many good points in Professor Maitland’s work. 
Still, enough has been given, we think, to show that it is both 
interesting and important. It must, indeed, be always a keen 
pleasure to read any book, great or small, which unites within 
itself the learning of the master, the modesty of the student, 
and the impartiality of the judge. But there is a stronger 
interest than the literary one. It is not merely that to us 
Catholics—who, as to the truth, need no convincing—there 
comes once more a convincing, because unasked-for and im- 
partial, tribute, real though indirect, to our rights as inheritors 
of the English faith of the past; it is that, among those who 
do need convincing, a new spirit is diffusing itself slowly but 
surely—the spirit which declares that the past must be 
re-written—re-written, not now in the darkness of traditional 
prejudice, but in the light of impartial inquiry and original 
research, 

A hopeful sign this at any time; doubly hopeful now at 
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this important crisis in the religious history of our land. 
What matter if “continuity” agitation abound, provided we 
have Dr. Maitlands to administer correctives? Nay, have we 
not then a twofold benefit—at one and the same time a true 
principle and a right application—on the one hand, the truth 
that men are bound to seek vital organic connection with the 
Christianity of the past ; and on the other, the fact that such 
connection is non-existent apart from the actual Catholic 
Church of to-day ? 

And if we are, on the whole, to welcome the High Church 
movement as an intermediate stage of progress towards the 
full truth —a divinely permitted ‘‘ economy ” of light veiled in 
mist for eyes weakened by long darkness and unfit for perfect 
light-—-surely we must heartily welcome a further stage—the 
kindly skilful clearing away of those mists for eyes that have 
now grown stronger and better able to see. 


JoHN Hopwoop. 
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Art. V.—ST. CYR IN THE PRESENT. 


HEN on the mournful Ist of May, 1793, Madame 
Emmanuelle de Boitouzet d’Ormenans, last Superioress 
of the Royal Institute of St. Louis at St. Cyr, slowly and 
sadly issued forth from her beloved home, few of the villagers 
showed apy pity for the stricken religious. In spite of the 
abundant alms that the ‘‘ Dames” had from the time of their 
foundation bestowed on their poor neighbours, the inhabitants 
of St. Cyr, deeply imbued with the doctrines of the Revolution, 
professed an open hostility towards the royal institute. They 
divided the spoils of their victims with unbecoming haste and 
rapacity, and petitioned to be allowed to change the name of 
the village, which, to their enlightened minds, savoured of 
superstition. Accordingly St. Cyr became, in official language, 
le Val Libre. 

However, a short time afterwards matters changed; the 
absence of the compassionate and generous ‘“‘ Dames” was felt 
by those who had rejoiced at their removal, their former 
dependants and tenants found themselves without work and 
without relief, and numerous petitions were addressed to the 
Government by the villagers. They described in moving 
terms the extreme misery that now reigned in the once 
flourishing village, and how the widows, orphans, aged and 
infirm persons who were formerly provided for by the Maison 
St. Louis found themselves completely destitute. 

These complaints and demands excited the Government’s 
wrath instead of its pity; the parish priest, who was supposed 
to have instigated the movement, was arrested and executed, 
although he had, from the outset of the Revolution, taken the 
schismatic oath and professed most advanced opinions. How- 
ever, shortly afterwards it was decided that the former 
Maison St. Louis should become a military hospital, and in the 
autumn of 1793 the work of transformation was begun. The 
cells, study-places, infirmaries of the former inmates were 
turned into twenty large wards, named after Marat, Brutus, 
and other Republican heroes. The altars, organs, and tribunes 
of the chapel were taken away, and the chapel itself became a 
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sick-ward. The parterres laid out by Mansard, the foun- 
tains that resembled those of Versailles, the stately alleys 
where Louis XLV. had walked and generations of young girls 
had played, all these were swept away and replaced by useful 
but unpicturesque kitchen gardens! In the month of April 
1795 the transformation was complete, and 1800 sick and 
wounded soldiers took up their quarters in the new hospital. 

In January 1794, while the workmen were busy in the 
chapel, they came upon the black marble slab that marked 
Madame de Maintenon’s resting-place. Immediately they 
broke open the vault and the coffin it contained, and dragged 
forth the embalmed body of Louis XIV.’s unacknowledged 
consort. The corpse was absolutely entire and uncorrupt, 
robed in the clothes that the reverent hands of her daughters 
had wrapped round their foundress, and surrounded by the 
perfumes with which they had filled the coffin. 

With brutal jests and rough-laughter the workmen took off 
the clothes, and having tied a cord round the naked corpse, 
dragged it into the court outside the chapel, and hence to the 
cemetery, where they threw it into a hole. On that day, 
writes the Duc de Noailles, Madame de Maintenon’s great- 
nephew, the second wife of Louis XLV. was treated like a 
queen: her remains shared the fate of the royal dead who had 
been roughly torn from their resting-place at St. Denis a few 
months before. Eight years later, when the military hospital 
had become a military school, Crouzet, who was the director of 
the house, had Madame de Maintenon’s remains removed from 
their obscure grave. A small monument with an inscription 
was raised to her memory in the “Cour Verte,” under the 
windows of her former apartment, and there she was buried 
with due respect. But it seemed as though her bones were 
fated to be tossed from place to place, for only three years 
afterwards General Duteil, the new commander of the school, 
caused the monument to be destroyed, because he said it was 
raised to the memory of “a fanatic.” Again the unfortunate 
remains were taken up, and this time they were hidden in an 
old chest, where they remained till 1856. The chest was put 
away in the corner of a garret, it was not closed, and many of 
the bones disappeared. In 1836 the commander of the wmili- 
tary school, Colonel Baraguey d’Hilliers, obtained leave to erect 
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a suitable tomb to the foundress of St. Cyr; the few bones 
that remained in a chest were laid in a black marble sarco- 
phagus, that stands at the present day in a side chapel to the 
right hand as we face the high altar. 

The Maison St. Louis did not long remain a hospital; in 
1800 it became a military college for boys; then in 1808 it 
was transformed into a training school for officers by order of 
Napoleon I., whose connection with St. Cyr was, however, of 
more ancient date. 

Among the pupils admitted into the Maison St. Louis in 
the year 1784 was a Corsican child of seven years old, Marie 
Anne de Bonaparte, or Buonaparte, as she herself wrote it. 
In June 1792, when the political horizon was beginning to 
darken, she received the visit of her brother, a slight, sallow 
young artillery captain, whose evident affection for his sister 
seems to have favourably impressed the ‘‘ Dames de St. Louis.” 
He was full of gloomy forebodings as to the future of his 
country, and therefore anxious to take his sister with him to 
Corsica. Madame de Crécy, one of the nuns, tried in vain to 
persuade him to leave Marie Anne, but his mind was made up, 
and on September Ist, 1792, the future Emperor of the French 
and the future Grand Dachess of Tuscany sallied forth from 
the Maison St. Louis, each of them carrying a parcel con- 
taining the girl’s scanty possessions. 

Less than twenty years later things had changed. The 
obscure artillery captain had become the master of Europe, 
and it was he who, in the house where his sister had been 
trained under royal patronage, established the military school 
for officers that exists to-day. Many of the regulations 
have been changed since the days of Napoleon, the rules 
and customs have been modified on minor points, but the 
object of the iastitution, its general aspect and spirit, remain 
much the same. 

The course of study at St. Cyr lasts two years, and the 
pupils leave with the rank of sub-lieutenant. They are 
admitted after a series of competitive examinations that extend, 
on an average, over a month or six weeks; they cannot be less 
than eighteen or more than twenty years of age. 

In the year 1898 nearly 2000 candidates went up for the 
first written examination early in June; about three-quarters 
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of these were gradually put aside, having failed to pass the 
different examinations, and finally only 550 names appeared on 
the list of successful candidates. ‘T'nis list comes out in the 
Journal Oficiel about the middle of October, and is anxiously 
looked for in many French homes. 

Of late years the purely scientific part of the programme 
has been considerably diminished, and greater development has 
been given to history and to modern languages, especially to 
German. The programme is a tolerably complicated one, 
comprising history and geography in the most minute details, 
astronomy, mathematics, physical sciences, literature, drawing, 
gymnastics, fencing, and riding. German is the only language 
absolutely required; but many candidates voluntarily pass an 
examination in English, and thereby increase the number of 
their marks. 

Life at St. Cyr is considered somewhat hard for beginners, 
as, in addition to the intellectual work required of them as 
future officers, they are put through all the menial work of 
common soldiers. They make their own beds, sweep the 
rooms, clean their boots, guns, and swords, brush and clean 
their uniforms, which are often soaked with rain and coated 
with mud after out-of-door manceuvres on wet winter days. 
These various occupations, so completely new to many of them, 
take, in the first instance, a considerable time, and hours are 
spent in hard rubbing before the boots, guns, sword, and 
buttons are brought to the proper degree of brilliancy to bear 
inspection. Inspections are continual, and the slightest lack 
of order or cleanliness brings upon the hapless newcomer the 
wrath of his chiefs. It not unfrequently happens that during 
the first weeks of his life at St. Cyr the new arrival, or 
** melon,” as he is called in the school slang, spends all his 
recreations in hard work, and makes his bed six or seven times 
a day before he succeeds in satisfying the corporal and sergeant 
in command. ‘These, being themselves St. Cyriens of a year’s 
standing, are apt to exercise their authority with the intolerance 
of youth, and are somewhat hard upon the awkward, inex- 
perienced recruit. 

The time not given to manual labour or to out-of-door 
exercises is taken up by study. The study-places are large 
and well aired, and each can contain about 160 pupils. They 
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have long wooden tables, upon which each pupil has a desk 
containing his books and papers. 

The professors are all officers, except the professors of 
German and drawing, and the classes form a pleasant feature 
in the day’s programme. Modern military history especially is 
admirably taught. The pupils are frequently examined upon 
the subjects they have studied, and the sum total of the notes 
they can thus obtain contributes to give them the “ numero de 
sortie,” with which, at the end of their two years’ stay, they 
come out of St. Cyr. This number has its importance, those 
who come out at the head of the list having the privilege of 
choosing the regiment in which they desire to serve. 

Between the classes, the examinations, the moments of 
private study, the hours given to rubbing and cleaning, and 
those taken up by out-of-door exercises—riding, shooting, 
gymnastics, and various military manceuvres—time is well filled 
up at St. Cyr, and very few free minutes are to be snatched in 
the busy day. 

The pupils get up at 5.30 a.M., and almost immediately 
they have a hasty meal of black coffee and bread, that carries 
them on till 11.30 a.m., when they dine. Soup, one help of 
meat, one of vegetables, and dessert forms their invariable 
“menu”; at 4 o'clock, sandwiches and rolls may be bought 
from the nuns who direct the infirmary; and this timely 
refreshment helps them to reach 8 o'clock, the supper hour, 
This last meal consists of one help of meat and one of 
vegetables. The food is good, but somewhat spare for boys 
of twenty, whose life is one of unceasing activity, where 
considerable time is given to violent exercises in the open air. 
However, after the first few weeks, the young recruits seem 
to get used to their régime, and who knows if it has not 
contributed to give French officers that physical endurance 
for which, in campaigns like that of the Crimea, they became 
justly celebrated ? 

One word as to the official organisation of the military 
school from which France draws her infantry and cavalry 
officers. 

At the head of St. Cyr is a General, who commands the 
school, and who, for all matters that concern it, corresponds 
directly with the Minister of War. General Maillard now fills 
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this post; next in importance to him is a Colonel, second in 
command. The pupils, who are about 1100 in number, 
form eight companies, each company being under the orders of 
a captain and four lieutenants. Other officers are at the head 
of the different departments, and teach or supervise the riding, 
fencing, gymnastics, artillery, history, and topography that 
form important features in the training of the pupils. 

Besides these officers, whose mission it is to complete his 
thorough education in all military matters, each newcomer has 
a private Mentor, a pupil of one year’s standing, who is told off 
to put him through the different exercises he has to learn 
during his first three months at the school, and who, in a 
certain measure, is held responsible for his progress. The 
choice of this instructor is left to chance; but, in many 
instances, it has a considerable influence over the welfare of the 
young recruit. We have known cases where the latter, new to 
his work, has fallen into the hands of an instructor whose 
home and school training created bonds of sympathy between 
him and his charge, and who, in consequence, proved a wise 
counsellor and friend to the inexperienced newcomer. 

As a rule, the pupils of St. Cyr are allowed to go out 
every Sunday from 10.30 a.M, till 9.30 p.m. but to enjoy this 
privilege it is necessary to deserve no punishment during the 
week, and by the awkward recruit punishments are easily 
incurred. They consist in being obliged to go through mili- 
tary services during recreation time, and for graver faults con- 
finement in a cell under the roof, called “1’ours,’ the bear 
in St. Cyr slang. For misdemeanours more serious still a 
pupil may be expelled and sent to serve as a common soldier 
in a regiment. 

The faults that involve deprivation cf the Sunday outing 
are sometimes very venial offences, such as a badly cleaned gun 
or sword, a spotted uniform, or even a torn glove, Imprison- 
ment during fifteen days may be incurred for a word or 
gesture of rebellion, or any act of insubordination. 

The practical jokes, sometimes coarse and cruel, that were 
formerly practised upon newcomers, are things of the past. 
The “ melon” is considerably bewildered by the rapidity with. 
which he is required to do things absolutely new to him, he is 
puzzled by the orders and counter-orders that are given him, 
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sometimes at random, by superiors scarcely older than himself, 
and whose authority is occasionally tyrannical ; but these things 
do not constitute real hardships, and, taking it all in all, life at 
St. Cyr isa healthy one morally and physically. It develops 
habits of self-control and activity, manliness and fortitude, 
together with generous aspirations and a spirit of discipline, 
self-sacrifice, and respect for authority. The bitter and weari- 
some political discussions which, of late years especially, form 
an unpleasant feature of French society, do not exist within 
the walls of St. Cyr. There military life appears to the 
future officers free from its flaws and defects, glorified by the 
chivalrous and heroic memories of the dead soldiers whose 
names are inscribed on the marble slabs in the chapel. 

The comparatively moderate sum paid annually by the 
pupils of St. Cyr (£40 a year, with an outfit costing £24 the 
first year only) makes it accessible to all classes, besides which 
a certain number of places, free of all cost, are given to the 
sons of officers in straitened circumstances. Hence it happens 
that representatives of the best blood in France are found 
among the pupils side by side with a large number of sons of 
the people without rank or fortnne. This mixture of classes, 
which did not exist when Madame de Maintenon’s nobly-born 
protégées lived at St. Cyr, has certain advantages in the present 
state of society. 

The Chaplain of the Military School, Monseigneur Lanusse, 
is almost an historical character and has long been a familiar 
figure at St. Cyr: with his white hair and venerable counte- 
nance, his past record of valuable service and magnificent array 
of decorations, he is emphatically the right man in the right 
place among the young soldiers, who are proud and fond of 
him. 

Mass on Sundays is optional, but in general all the pupils 
who are not Protestants, or Jews, or else professed unbelievers, 
attend it regularly. Thirty years ago the reigning spirit at 
St. Cyr was distinctly irreligious; now things are happily 
changed—each one practises his religion according to his con- 
science, as he thinks right, without encountering a hostile or 
mocking word. This transformation has been brought about 
in a great measure by the steady influx that every year pours 
into St. Cyr from the colleges directed by priests or religious, 
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and especially from the famous preparatory school of the Rue 
des Postes, against which of late so many absurd and unjust 
accusations have been directed. A strong spirit of brotherhood 
binds the “ postcards,” as they call themselves, together; and 
as they are generally brilliant and successful pupils their influ- 
ence acts upon the spirit of the school. 

The chapel of St. Cyr is the same now as in the days of 
Madame de Maintenon: after the profanations of the Revolu- 
tion it was happily restored to its former use. 

It is along, high, somewhat sombre-looking building. On 
the walls are scutcheons with the arms of the chief towns in 
France, those of Metz and Strasbourg being veiled with crépe. 
Within the sanctuary, on black marble tablets, are inscribed 
the names of the colonels and generals, pupils of St. Cyr, who 
were killed in battle. To the right, in a niche, is the sarco- 
phagus where the bones of Madame de Maintenon were laid in 
1836; aslab in the centre of the chapel marks her original 
resting-place before 1793. 

Behind the high altar, the most prominent object in the 
dim church is a great, white, crucified Christ, standing out in 
its tragic dignity from a background of tricolour flags. 

The aspect of the chapel is severe and impressive. As we 
kneel in its quiet atmosphere our thoughts go back to the 
scenes of a century ago. We remember the glorious Ze Dewiis 
that echoed within its walls in the victorious days of the ‘‘ Roi 
Soleil ;” the mournful De Profundis that on a dark January 
afternoon rose plaintively from the lips of the last ‘‘ Dames de 
St. Louis” as they sang the dirge of the King. 

Times have changed; the future soldiers of Republican 
France are trained in the house raised by the munificence of 
sovereigns now dead and gone, whose throne has long since 
been laid in the dust. More enduring than earthly monarchs, 
the dead Christ continues to reign in the chapel of St. Cyr 
over the youths, noble and plebeian, who kneel at His feet, just 
as He did 150 years ago, when Madame de Maintenon’s fair 
young protégées and their high-born teachers passed to and fro 
with their light steps and hushed voices. 

The other buildings of the Maison St. Louis have under- 
gone considerable transformations within the last hundred 
years. The gardens that extended in front of the chief 
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entrance, with their brilliant parterres and sparkling foun- 
tains, have become the “ Cour Wagram ;” the “ Cour Royale,” 
which we are told was filled with orange-trees, has become the 
“Cour Napoléon,” and the orange-trees have long since been 
swept away; the apartment where Madame de Maintenon 
spent the last years of her life, and which remained untouched 
until 1793, is now inhabited by the paymaster of the school ; 
and the State apartments, where the Queen of Poland lived 
several years, by the General in command. A large square 
hall, now called ‘‘le Grand Carré,” and which stands at the 
intersection of the study-places, is, according to tradition, the 
spot where the famous theatricals, &c, took place in presence of 
Louis XIV. and his guests. In the little wood that extends 
beyond the chapel, and where, when their day’s work is done, 
the young St. Cyriens smoke their cigarettes on summer 
evenings, the broken fragments of a fountain mark the spot 
where a Queen of France poured forth her secret sorrows into 
Madame de Glapion’s tender heart! Sadder, however, than 
these changes is the destruction of the cemetery, which 
formerly extended between the chapel and the village. The 
stables of the military school are built on the once hallowed 
ground where, between a novice, Mademoiselle de Criny, who 
was buried in October, 1686, and an aged nun, Madame de 
Cockborne de Villeneuve, who died in 1792, more than two 
hundred noble women and fair young girls were laid to rest 
under the overhanging trees which at that time marked the 
little enclosure ! 

During the first two months of their stay at St. Cyr the 
new pupils do not enjoy the Sunday outing which is the privi- 
lege of their elders. They generally enter the school about 
November 1, in batches of ninety at a time, those who are 
highest up in the list being the last to enter and they go 
home for the first time about Christmas, in all the glory of 
their new uniform. They are informed of the day appointed 
for their entrance by a circular from the War Office, and, at 
twelve o'clock, accompanied by their parents or by some 
responsible person, they may be seen gathered about the 
entrance of the great white building, the longed-for goal of 
many aspirations and efforts. 

We stood there, on a soft October morning not long ago, 
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when an officer, standing at the gate, called out the names of 
the candidates present. We heard names that, in far-off 
Crusading times, echoed across the fields of Palestine, others 
that a hundred years ago sounded on the battle-fields of Europe 
during the great wars of the Empire, others again that were 
familiar to St. Cyr in the days of Madame de Maintenon, 
while other names, now unknown and obscure, may one day 
stand out in the annals of history as those of great generals of 
the twentieth century. 

As his name is called out the candidate enters, and after 
various formalities have been gone through, and signatures 
given by the father and himself, he is carried off to be dressed 
in his new clothes. He returns to take leave of his family, 
closely cropped, and generally looking awkward enough in his 
ill-fitting uniform, every article of which—linen, boots, red 
trousers, and dark blue tunic—is furnished by Government. 

A few weeks later the scene changes. During the six 
weeks that elapse between November 1 and Christmas the 
electric tramway that runs from Versailles to St. Cyr is crowded 
every Sunday with the relations and friends of the young 
recruits, who have as yet no Sunday outing. The scene is a 
characteristic one, and the aspect of the “‘ Cour Rivoli,’ where 
visitors are admitted, is amusiug enough. 

Under the yellow trees a motley crowd presses to and fro; 
fathers and mothers, groups of sisters proud of their soldier 
brothers, little children playing here and there, sometimes even 
babies in arms; then priests and officers; and we have seen 
the white “ cornette” of a Sister of Charity looking familiar in 
the military atmosphere of the place. Forming the centre of 
the various groups are the young St. Cyriens, less awkward as 
time goes on, their military salute still somewhat stiff, but 
seeming at home at last in their regulation clothes. Now and 
then passes through the court one of the “ officiers instructeurs ” 
of the military school, a brilliant apparition, all pale blue and 
gold. 

A general feeling of good humour and content seems to 
unite these visitors bent on a similar errand, whose boys, rich 
and poor, noble and plebeian, wear the same uniform and are 
governed by the same discipline ; and, even in the tram cars, 
much pushing and crowding are endured with equanimity. 
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Times are changed no doubt since the “Roi Soleil,” his 
magnificent courtiers and their powdered dames, trod the courts 
where the nineteenth-century parents of to-day pass in their 
unpicturesque attire; but, if the present aspect of St. Cyr is 
less stately than of yore, if its uses have changed and its 
organisation been transformed, certain traditions remain the 
same, and create an invisible tie between the St. Cyr of the 
seventeenth century and the military school of to-day, The 
girl pupils who once lived there gloried in being “ the 
daughters of soldiers”; they rejoiced or wept over the victories 
or reverses of their country with passionate earnestness, identi- 
fying themselves with its interests in all things; they were 
taught self-renunciation, high principle, and devotion to duty. 
In different words, in language more precise and less courtly, 
the same lessons of patriotism, discipline, and self-sacrifice are 
taught to the boys of to-day. Our St. Cyr, as it now stands, 
presents a picture less poetical, less gracious than it did of old, 
but the large marble slabs in the chapel tell of its glorious 
traditions, and the ‘soldiers’ daughters” of the seventeenth 
century would feel at home among these brief records of dead 
heroes. 

Let us mention, before we end, the love with which the 
young St. Cyriens are looked upon by the people of Paris. 
The first military pageant in which they take part is the 
annual review that is held on July 14, at Longchamps, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

We have witnessed the enthusiasm that breaks forth when, 
in the matchless framework of green sward, shady woods, and 
distant hills, the “ premier bataillon de France,” as tbe pupils 
of St. Cyr are officially called, appears on the scene. The 
excitement of the crowd finds vent in exclamations half admir- 
ing, half affectionate, as the young soldiers pass by, their red 
and white plumes waving so gaily in the summer breeze. 

Let us take leave of them thus under the blue sky and in 
the golden sunshine, with their happy young faces, their hopes 
and illusions, and perhaps, alas, the tragic destiny that the 
dim future may hold in store for sorhe of those bright-faced 
boys! 

BARBARA DE CouRSON. 
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Art. VI.—MONTALEMBERT AND FRENCH 
EDUCATION. 


Montalembert. RR. P. Lecanvet, Prétre de lOratoire, Paris. 
1898. Vol. I., Sa Jeunesse. Vol. II., La Liberté 
d’Enseignement. 


Memoir of Count de Montalembert. Mrs, OLIPHANT. ‘1872, 
France. J. E.C. Boptey. 1898, 


Les Origines de la France Contemporaine: The Modern Régime. 
Vol. Il. H. A. Taine. Eng. Trans. 1894. 


\ ONTALEMBERT is probably not much known now, save 

as oae of the brilliant Frenchmen who championed 
with various fortunes the Ultramontane cause, and embodied 
a romantic devotion to the Middle Ages in the “Life of 
S. Elizabeth of Hungary,” and in “The Monks of the West.” 
He is remembered as a follower of Lamennais, an independent 
follower who extricated himself from his master’s fall; as the 
friend of Lacordaire ; as the leader of the Church party till 
the days of the Second Empire. One doubts whether justice 
has been done to the many-sided activity of his life. He 
deserves to be remembered, not only as one of the great French 
orators, who struck out phrases which still keep their fire, but 
as a politician who carried through a series of reforms which 
had an important bearing on the Church of France, and still 
keep an interest in view of present-day questions. 

To some extent no doubt his political life has been forgotten, 
because it was finished by the time he was forty, and has been 
overlaid by the more durable literary monuments of his later 
years. Another reason has hitherto been the fragmentary 
state of our materials. Till last year Mrs. Oliphant’s sketch 
was probably the best connected narrative available. It is 
sympathetic and picturesque; but it was written within two 
years of his death, and M. Cornudet, Montalembert’s friend 
and survivor, kept back a good many important documents 
which he naturally wished to publish himself. Last year, 
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however, P. Lecanuet, a French Oratorian, began a life based 
on all the existing information. Two volumes have appeared ; 
the first deals with his youth; the second, with which we are 
more directly concerned, treats of his political life in its most 
characteristic aspect, the cause of Free Education. 

We may dismiss in a few words his early life, which 
P. Lecanuet treats with a fulness leaving nothing to be desired. 
A point of interest is his English birth and early bringing up, 
though this latter attached only to the ‘learning on the other 
side of eight years old.” In these years of child life there is 
the pathetic love passage between the little boy and his English 
grandfather. Old Mr. Forbes, the Orientalist and man of 
science, lived again in his daughter’s child; and for him he 
made the curious and wonderful collections, filling some forty- 
two quarto volumes, in which the yearning affection of an old 
man shines through the formal eighteenth-century manner, a 
farrago of his obzervation and experience for the benefit of his 
grandson. They survive preserved among the treasures of 
Oscott College. 

Although English influences ceased when he was very young, 
his character is in some respects more distinctly marked with 
traits which we are accustomed to think national than was 
M. Waddington’s with his public school and university education. 
Montalembert wrote and spoke English with ease and correct- 
ness ; and the few odd expressions which he used, symbolise 
the slight distortion of view which marks his conception of 
English public life. ‘“ Liberty” on his lips had a rhetorical 
value which exceeded, whilst its practical security fell short of, 
what we assign to the term. At the age of fourteen he made 
the important discovery, of what he had long suspected, that 
England was the first nation of the world; at seventeen he 
had taken Pitt as his model of patriotism, “a martyr of civic 
devotion,” and had consecrated his life in a written instrument 
to the service of ‘‘God and Liberty.” It is a note of his 
precocious seriousness that this document, drawn up in company 
with his intimate friend, M. Cornudet, was to be signed in 
blood. 

When he was sixteen his father became Minister at Stockholm, 
and Charles was sent to the Collége Sainte Barbe, originally a 
quasi-private school, but assimilated under the legislation of 
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Napoleon to the State type. The educational machine at this 
time was superintended by ecclesiastics ; but his experiences 
gave him a keen fear and dislike of that whole system which, 
so far as the State monopoly was concerned, it was the political 
work of his life to break down. He combined Liberalism with 
Christianity ; a union which his schoolfellows regarded as novel 
and offensive; most of them were professed Atheists. The 
life was excessively confined and mapped out, and his industry 
incredible. His day began at 4.30 A.M. and ended at 11 PM, 
and between these limits he worked for over twelve hours at 
science, philosophy, mathematics, and literature. 

His life may be roughly divided into two equal periods: 
from 1831—1850* is the period of his political activity ; from 
1850-1870 his chief work was literary. The first incident of 
his career was the rather theatrical protest which he made in 
concert with Lacordaire against the State monopoly of educa- 
tion. They solemnly inaugurated a school filled with some 
thirty street arabs, which was as solemnly suppressed by the 
municipal police. This was, however, an isolated proceeding, 
and had no connection with his later crasade. The interest of 
the first half of his political career is religious. It is the story 
of L’ Avenir. We are here only concerned with the second 
half extending from 1841-1850. The subject which alone 
throughout seriously engaged his energies was the emancipa- 
tion of education from its State-wrovght fetters, although his 
greatest speeches, by which his position and iofluence were 
created, were delivered on general topics. 

The struggle has a two-fold interest. It is interesting 
because it turns on a specimen of I’rench bureaucracy, and 
illustrates its characteristic excellences and defects; it deals 
with what is perhaps the most perfect piece of the machinery 
by which France has been governed since Napoleon ; machinery 
which, as Mr, Bodley points out, has survived every political 
vicissitude, and, however much it may have cramped, has also 
probably sustained the social structure during its periodical 
revolutions. The department of education was not developed 
from an original in the Ancien Régime. It was a new creation, 





* He gave some advice at the Coup d’Etat in 1852 which has been blamed $ 
and kept a nominal connection with public life in the shape of a seat in the 
National Assembly till 1857. But effectively his work was done by 1850. 
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though embodying ideas common to every part of French 
administration. It was an extension of the general centralised 
supervision into a sphere formerly exempt. Montalembert’s 
career brings out one aspect of the objections to this theory of 
the function of the State towards education. 

The second point of interest is more personal. Montalembert 
furnishes what is, we believe, almost an unique illustration in 
France of a genuine political agitation. The Frenchman when 
oppressed seems either to sulk or to plot. It is not altogether 
fanciful to put it down to his English blood and sympathies 
that Montalembert could challenge the reigning party, and 
form an opposition, and conduct a successful agitation 
for relief. The inertness and incoherence of his party, 
the timid aloofness, the suspicion, the final inexplicable 
revolt against a settlement because it included an element— 
though scarcely discernible—of compromise, illustrate the 
French inaptitude for a parliamentary system. ‘“ You are 
better than O’Connell,” said M. Villemain, the Minister of 
Education in 1844, “but you have not Ireland behind you.” 
Of course, Montalembert himself had a theatrical turn. His 
first appearance with Lacordaire was more of a dramatic 
demonstration than a sober protest. He developed a dazzling 
rhetoric ; and he was always ready to display it with no per- 
ception of the irony of its leaving his hearers applauding and 
unpersuaded. Still he had an English fondness for the weaker 
side; and the French desire to cut a good figure tinged his 
methods rather than his aims. 

*Under the Ancien Régime schools were either controlled 
by an University (of which there were then twenty-two), that is, 
the University stood in relation of Governing Body to the 
school ; or they were under private management. With these 
arrangements the Convention did not interfere.t Danton said, 
indeed, that children belong to the State before they belong to 
their parents, but only Robespierre agreed with him. Under 
the Consulate, also, Chaptal, reporting on the reorganisation of 
education said that Government should prize and preserve the 





* Lecanuet, ii. p. 139. 

+ Compare, however, M. Liadiéres’ exposition in 1847, of the text ‘ Child- 
hood is a depét which society has placed under the protection of the State,” in 
Mrs. Oliphant, ii. pp. 47-49. 
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rivalry of non-Government schools. Napoleon by no means 
agreed. He desired that all organisations should not merely be 
superintended, but should be inspired by the State. He trans- 
lated into fact ‘‘ the Jacobin idea of the teaching State ”—* “a 
formidable conception, hostile to education being managed by 
those interested in it, hostile to free enterprise, to permanent 
local corporations proprietary or organised under statutes, which 
manage and maintain themselves.” “In the establishment of 
an educational corps,” Napoleon said, in March 1806, “ my 
principal aim is to secure the means for directing political and 
moral opinions.” He took in hand to crush private enterprise 
and to create a central force which should direct education 
throughout the Empire. 

In the early days of the century there were thousands of secondary 
schools of all sorts living by supply and demand. Only the persecution 
and exactions of the new legislation destroyed them. On this school 
world in process of formation Napoleon riveted his uniformity, the 
rigorous apparatus of his University, his unique system, narrow and 
inflexible, applied from above . . . with systematic hostility to private 
establishments.t 


He undertook on behalf of the State the whole of primary, 
secondary, higher education. We are not concerned with the 
fortunes of primary, and only slightly with those of higher 
education. The co-ordination of education is natural in a 
country in which (as Montalembert remarked) the only 7¢yime 
which would be genuinely popular would be one which pro- 
vided a place under Government for everybody. The inter- 
action, however, of primary on secondary is not important; 
because the social question prominent in English schools is 
eliminated. The French boy regards school simply as a 
** Penitentiary ” (says Mr. Bodley); and he does not care, nor 
in the absence of social life does it matter, whom he mixes 
with. So far as Napoleon was concerned he favoured primary 
schools “‘ by exemptions rather than contributions.” Not till 
1833f and by M. Guizot was primary education organised and 
endowed. Napoleon also was by no means eager to erect the 
Ladder” from gutter to University. He put the elementary 
schools under inspectors whose duty was to see that masters 
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taught nothing beyond the three R’s. If they ventured to 
introduce a little Latin for promising boys, their schools 
straightway became secondary, liable to contribute to the 
University, subject to its curriculum and requiremeuts, obliged 
to put their pupils into military uniform, &c.; or rather all 
these results would have followed, if the State had not antici- 
pated its regulations by summarily shutting up the school alto- 
gether. As to higher education (from the ages of eighteen to 
twenty-four) Napoleon’s aim was to make it strictly subsidiary 
to definite professions ; to tie studies down to what was narrowly 
practical. It is significant that in the reconstruction of the 
Institutes he suppressed the section of moral and political 
sciences.* Its general type resembles the Scotch or German 
rather than the English University. The students have a 
series of examinations before them, as obstacles in the race to 
their profession. They are under no domestic discipline; and 
they have no formal bond of cohesion such as that given by an 
Oxford or Cambridge College. From the conventual seclusion 
of the internat they pass to the license of a capital. 

Napoleon’s main object was the consolidation of secondary 
education ; to this end all that he did for primary and higher 
education was subordinated. He set to work in 1808, and his 
special creation was the University. The term, as he used it, 
had simply its original nude meaning of corporation. ‘ The 
University,” says Mr. Bodley,f “is the technical term for the 
great teaching corporation engaged in the secondary and 
superior education of the country under the Ministry of Public 
Instruction.” He chose a corporation because ‘a corporation 
never dies,” and, moreover, soon gets vested interests which 
will be defended however mischievous or unfair. But it was 
to be a Jay corporation. He wanted “ State-Jesuits,” as he called 
them, an hierarchy of functionaries “ with feet on the school- 
benches and head in the Senate.” They were to be kept 
together by purely temporal motives, amouwi propic, ambition, 
vague hope of indefinite promotion and the like. Their entrance 
to the career of teaching was marked by civil solemnities; they 
bound themselves for a term of years to a celibate and common 
life. They took oaths of obedience to the Grand Master of 
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the University, and insubordination was punished by suspen- 
sion, arrest, or imprisonment. The University, as Napoleon 
created it, was as monstrously anomalous, considered in refer- 
ence to the historical types, as the University of London, with 
which Mrs. Oliphant very fairly compares it. It was a central 
board affiliating to itself and controlling the teaching bodies 
everywhere. Under a Grand Master, who was also Minister of 
Education, it became a Department of State. The decree* of 
March 1808 ran: 


Public instruction throughout the Empire is entrusted exclusively to the 
University. No establishment whatever for instruction may be organised 
outside of the Imperial University and without the authorisation of its 
chief. 


This is the institution of which Lamennais wrote in 1815: 
‘‘Cursed be the daughter and the mother, the old and the new 
University.” 

One may dwell a little on the idea, the history and the 
relation to religion of this, ‘‘the most personal, elaborate, and 
complete” of Napoleon’s works. It has proved astonishingly 
durable. The present I'rench system is its direct descendant, 


and the only important modification of it, that touching its 
monopoly, was effected by Montalembert. Napoleon wished, 


? 


in the first place, then, to implantf “ national doctrine,” “ civil 
faith ” in children ; to instil a conviction of the goodness of the 
established order of things, and so to reconcile them to the 
concentration of authority and to his own aims and ambitions. 
Hence the system was all-embracing to the exclusion of rivals. 
He could not, indeed, afford to destroy outright non-Government 
schools. But they were in the first instance made to take out 
a licence. ‘Their existence depended on the will of the Grand 
Master of the University: they were taxed to support the new 
University. They paid £8 for a licence, and one-twentieth of 
the boarding-fee on each pupil. By 1811 unpopularity of the 
Lycées led to further strangulation of rivals. Fourcroyt 
reported to Napoleon that ‘‘in general the drum, drill, and 
military discipline, prevent parents . . . . in towns from 
sending their children to the Lycée.” Non-Government schools 
were only allowed to teach what the Government did not 
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provide in that particular place, and in no case might they 
teach beyond “ Humanities ”—this implied that they could not 
launch pupils into professions, Boarders must be sent to the 
Lycée for their studies; that is, the master was reduced to 
the status of an Eton ‘‘dame.” This was improved in 1812 
by forbidding the reception of boarders over nine years old till 
the Lycées and Colleges were full. Schools which passed the 
meshes of this legislation were required to conform to all the 
regulations of the university as to hours, books, &c., and to be 
staffed with its affiliated members. Under these provisions 
M. de Lanneau, the Master of Sainte Barbe (afterwards Monta- 
lembert’s school), which contained 400 boys, was forced to 
abridge the athletics of the place and to become (in his own 
words)* “ nothing but a sergeant-major of languid and mangled 
classes marching to the tap of a drum and under military 
colours.” 

We have no parallel in England to such a series of 
acts of violence under forms of law. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to a similar centralisation is our prison system. 
Prisons were formerly under local control and of widely 
different severity. By a number of Acts of Parliament, and 
with a good deal of difficulty, they were removed from local 
hands and placed under a single board so as to secure absolute 
uniformity of treatment. Even where rigid uniformity is 
desirable, the system seems to have worked out over harshly ; 
and a like form of procedure in France, according to all 
evidence, has succeeded in turning schools into prisons. 

Secondly, the schools were steeped in militarism. “ School 
was the vestibule of the barracks.” Uniform was obligatory ; 
the drum replaced the bell as a signal; recreation was taken 
in the shape of drill. The cultus of Napoleon and the glorifi- 
cation of the Empire were the objects kept in view in drawing 
up the programme of studies. ‘Our masters,” said Alfred de 
Vigny, “increasingly read to us the bulletins of the Grande 
Armée, while cries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ interrupted Virgil 
and Plato.” Napoleon anticipated the German Emperor in his 
conception of the true ends of education. Both “ want 
soldiers,” and hold ‘‘ that we should apply to our schools the 
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organisation of places of military education”; and they agree 
in depreciating ancient history. Napoleon thought his victories 
were the right subjects for the imagination of young France ; 
and the German Emperor lays down that “the essential point 
is for pupils to admire the events which have resulted in the 
hegemony of Prussia.”* Military virtues were conspicuous in 
both studies and discipline. The discipline was regulated by 
the principle that “the young should never be left for a 
moment to themselves.” Every hour of the day was mapped 
out; the world outside was viewed by the pupils in single file 
under the eyes of an assistant master. As to the bearing of 
all this on the formation of character, M. Taine remarks that 

the boy from the first to the last day of his internat has never been able 
to deliberate, to choose, or to decide what he should do at any one hour of 


his school days. . . . Except to idle away time in study hours or to pay 
no attention at recitations he cannot exercise his will. 


In the plan of study the aim apparently was to inculcate 
passivity and generally the qualities of good Civil-servants. 
“Tor initiative from below, Napoleon substituted compulsion 
from above.” Uniformity was secured in every direction. 
Each school had an identical library of 1500 specified books. 
The same routine of work and play obtained universally. <A 
Minister once boasted that ‘‘at this time in such and such a 
class all the scholars of the Empire are studying a particular 
page of Virgil.” The subjects of study were confined almost 
exclusively to Latin and mathematics, these being regarded as 
apt to produce literary taste, logical acumen, balance, with no 
thirst for knowledge or novelties. The inventive faculties, 
indeed, M. Tainet does not hesitate: to say, were deliberately 
sterilised. Add to this that the national vices of rhetoric and 
vanity were fostered by constant public parades, with organised 
competitions of a very theatrical sort, between the pupils of 
the same and of neighbouring schools. The prominent motive 
was not to learn, but to be first, and the boy was encouraged 
to enjoy an emotional victory by the applause of masters, 
fellow-pupils, and parents. In fact, the education of the 
French boy was conducted under the double pressure of exami- 
nation and competition. Up to twenty-five the future engineer, 
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doctor, or officer is kept in blinkers so far as the outside world 
is concerned, and put to obstacle races against his companions. 

Napoleon found considerable difficulty in floating his scheme 
from the unpopularity of the Lycées. This was due partly, as 
has been said, to their military complexion, partly to their 
staffs. Parents disliked to submit their children to “ former 
subaltern officers, rade and foul-mouthed.” ‘‘ We had to take 
such candidates as could be found,” wrote the Council of the 
University in 1811. To replace “incompetent and indocile” 
masters came the Ecole Normale. It was to provide supple 
industrious teachers, trained not so much to teach as to obey. 
They were caught young, at seventeen, sworn in for ten years, 
and put under a tremendous military discipline. By 1813 the 
Ecole Normale had become the only avenue to posts in State 
schools. 

The attitude of this educational system to religion was one 
of deep severance, with a superficial connection, Napoleon, 
above all things, wished to take education out of the hands of 
the priests. ‘‘ They consider this world only as a coach for 
transportation to the other; I want the coach filled with good 
soldiers for my armies.” ‘The establishment of a teaching 
corps will be a guarantee against the re-establishment of 
monks; without that they would some day come back.” 
Religion thus became* ‘‘un pur cérémonial”—an official 
attitude of external compliance. 

Such was the machine designed and set up by Napoleon. 
What were its results? MM, Taine likens Napoleon’s whole 
legislation to an engine with two arms. One is laid on the 
adult and holds him back from every form of hostile or critical 
expression, either in the press, drama, or literature. This has 
been broken. ‘The other gripped youth. It was damaged in 
1850, but in many respects, though shortened, it is as strong 
as before. ‘The fatal I'rench prejudice,” he says, ‘‘ which 
erects the State into a national educator is still present.” 

The Napoleonic system remained in its original vigour for 
only a few years. In 1814 the University was maintained only 
“provisionally,” and education was to be given back to the 
authority of parents. Professor Dicey has. pointed out the 
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facility with which the Latin peoples emit and the reliance 
they place on abstract declarations. The Eaglishman devises 
remedies, the Frenchman proclaims rights. Education in 
France was repeatedly “declared” and “guaranteed” free 
from State monopoly. Thus Lafayette* promised freedom of 
education in the “July.” It was expressly inserted in the 
Charter and sworn to by the king. In the following year, 
1831, Montalembert and Lacordaire opened their little school 
with thirty street boys who joined them in defying the police. 
They were prosecuted. The counsel for the Crown protested 
“nous nous appuyons d’une legislation expirante dont nous 
hitons de tous nos voeux la prompte abrogation.” But none 
the less they were fined and the school shut up. 

In point of fact the State monopoly was too useful “un 
instrument de regne” for any party in power, Monarchical, 
Imperialist, or Republican, to relinquish. It remained in full 
force till 1850. The “earthquake” of 1848, which brought 
Thiers and Cousin to their knees, was needed to shake 
Napoleon’s solid structure. No wonder! Government? had its 
finger on the whole teaching profession in France—22,000 
primary teachers, the whole staff of 36 Lycées, 368 colleges, 
1255 institutions and boarding-schools, all the personages of 
the University, of 28 academies, the professors of 23 literary 
faculties, of 10 faculties of science, 9 of law, 3 of medicine, 
the professors of the Collége de France, of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, &c. Apart from this vast patronage, the Government 
could interfere to mould youth of every class and age. The 
only question was who should work the machine. Under 
Napoleon it was directed to secure his position. Under 
Louis XVIII. it supported religion, a Legitimist Monarchy, 
and the Charter. A bishop became Grand Master of the 
University and Minister of Education. The rectors and 
professors were priests.§ From 1828 to the fall of Louis 
Philippe in 1848, the machine was in the hands of neutrals, 
leaning to hostility against the Church. The University repre- 
sented what M. Thiers was pleased to call “la bonne et sage 
bourgoisie F'rangaise.” 

The system was not maintained merely by a conspiracy of 
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the holders of power. As Napoleon had foreseen, a corpora- 
tion never dies ; every year tends to consolidate it. Moreover, 
public opinion on the whole accepted the situation. Parents 
thought their children might pass through the mill which they 
themselves had undergone. Then, too, the highly centralised 
system favoured local indolence. The expense was disguised 
and disappeared when distributed among the details of an 
enormous Badget. Apart from the extravagance inseparable 
from State management, economy was practised. The pro- 
fessors and teachers were paid a bare living wage. There was 
no room for high ambition; on the other hand, the life was 
not intolerably arduous. Experience has shown that men of 
great mental yifts will consecrate their lives for a small secure 
income with fair leisure and a recognised social position. The 
actual fees demanded from parents were low, compared with 
English standards, extremely low. Thirty pounds a year 
provided everything, and numerous scholarships were offered 
which reduced or remitted even these fees. Hence we may 
measure the formidable task which Montalembert essayed 
when he determined to. break down the State monopoly. 

No doubt what most moved him was the effect of the 
Government schools on the religious faith of those who resorted 
to them. Oa this point there cannot be two opinions. 
Montalembert was brought up whilst the machine was in 
ecclesiastical hands. He says: * 

I would rather see my children crawl their whole life in ignorance and 
idleness than expose them to the horrible risk which I myself ran of 
obtaining a little knowledge at the cost of faith and of everything pure 
and fresh, of honour and virtue. 

M. de Gasparin (a Protestant) says, ‘‘ I remember with terror 
what I was, on finishing my national education.” M. Sainte 
Beuve (a freethinker), ‘‘ The professors without being hostile 
to religion are not religious. The pupils feel this and they 
leave this atmosphere not fed on irreligion, but indifferent. 
One goes away from the University but little of a Christian.” 
{In Montalembert’s first class of thirty boys not one believed in 
the Divinity of our Lord. The report of the Public Chaplains in 
1830 alleged that not 8 per cent. of the boys kept their faith.f 
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Of course the eclipse of faith may not have been permanent. 
Abnormal conditions of life favoured aberrations from which 
recovery under healthier circumstances might be hoped for. 
The internat was simply “a stone box set up and isolated in a 
large town, and parcelled out for 300, 400, or 800 boarders.” 
The professors exercised a poor, weak influence. ‘“‘ Their 
principal motive for doing well is the hope of a higher rank ; 
hence they are almost separated in advance from the establish- 
ment in which they labour.” * Their relations with the place 
were difficult, too. 

All, Censor, Cashier, Chaplain, Headmaster, Assistants, fitted by art 
or force to each other like cog-wheels, with no deep sympathy or moral 
tie, without corporate interests—a cleverly designed machine.t 


Then the close life encouraged vice, and the studies bred 
doubts. Boys in France seem to handle all kinds of meta- 
physical questions at an age at which the Eaglish boy is busy 
with Greek plays; and they are without the healthy open 
atmosphere with its large volume of athletics which in English 
schools and Universities is a valuable corrective of brooding 
on insoluble questions. The very qualities of the French boy, 
his industry and absorption, constitute a danger. 

Whether Montalembert got to the bottom of the problem 
may be doubted. M. Taine thinks that the effects of the Loz 
Falloux which broke down the monopoly, was to set up two 
machines instead of one—the Church schools and the State 
schools, both assimilated to a single rigid type. Mr. Bodley, 
whilst praising the disinterested devotion of individuals, speaks 
of the severe criticism now directed against the present educa- 
tional system of the country, of its turning out youths fit for 
nothing but a life of routine. He himself says:{ “ There is 
no sadder spectacle on the gay scene of Paris than that of the 
mournful processions of bearded youths in collegiate uniforms 
promenading the Champs Elys¢es under the eyes of their 
ushers.” M. Demolins finds the deadly flower of French 
education in “le grand internat.”’ It is the outcome of “ un 
syst¢me de chanffage,” and its end is “a former des fonction- 
naires civils, et militaires.” § 

It must be admitted that Montalembert himself always 
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professed to attack, not the Universities, but only its monopoly.* 
He did not attack the system from the educational, but from 
the administrative point of view. Probably we should regard 
both as objectionable. It is doubtful whether Montalembert 
desired to go beyond amending the latter. The administrative 
difficulty, however, came first, and no real remedy was possible 
till it was removed. It is not altogether easy to realise how 
close and rigid the ring was round education in France. It 
was more troublesome in France to open a private school than 
it is in England to start a private lunatic asylum ; and at the 
same time the State schools were the only avenues to professional 
life. 

We may thus summarise the points of the monopoly as it 
stood when he turned his attention to it : 

1. No school could be opened outside of the jurisdiction of 
the University. 

2. All teachers in schools had to affirm that they did not 
belong to any unrecognised religious order: most were required 
to be affiliated members of the University. 

These points embody the rigidity of the system. To borrow 
Mrs, Oliphant’s illustration, it is as though every Public School 
master in England were required to be a graduate of the 
University of London, the older Universities having been pre- 
viously extinguished in its favour; as though, further, every 
school’s rules and time table came before its governing body for 
sanction and revision ; whilst no school could start without its 
approbation. It is needless to illustrate the havoc which would 
be made of traditions and excellencies which with large common 
elements have such vigorous individuality, the hideous period of 
transition, and the workhouse uniformity which would finally 
prevail. Whilst the ancient foundations and the new public 
schools would be convulsed, the more struggling schools 
established to represent special causes would be swept away. 
We may certainly pray that our Catholic schools may never be 
exposed to State rigorism of this sort. Two other points may 
be added which constituted the compulsive side of the system. 

3. No boy could be presented for the Baccalauréat unless he 
had been educated at a Government school. 
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4, All public careers required the Baccalauréat as a con- 
dition of eligibility, ‘‘ condition indispensable a l'entrée dans 
toutes les carriéres.” 

Picture the indignation in England if candidates for the 
army or navy were excluded unless they came from a list of 
selected schools: and this is a small and comparatively defensible 
fraction of the Irench restrictions. 

Hence, Montalembert’s insight in seizing these points, and 
his work considered as a political feat in relieving their pressure 
ought not to be lightly estimated. Moreover, his life from 
1841-1850 was an object lesson in the methods of constitutional 
agitation. It would be tedious to trace the controversy in 
detail. The ebb and flow is constant and slight. In 
M. Lecanuet’s pages it is described on a scale large enough to 
be vivid and interesting. We may, however, notice a few of 
its leading features. 

To begin with the attitude of the bishops. Montalembert 
wished to get some definite pronouncement of policy from 
them. There were two difficulties in the way. Tirst, a 
speculative one. Montalembert said ‘‘ Hands off all round.” 
The bishops were not prepared to go so far. He only obtained 
a qualified approbation of “‘I'ree Education,” as Mgr. Affre 
pat it, “ dans |’état actuel de la société.’ It is perhaps im- 
possible to define exactly what Montalembert’s ‘ Liberty ” 
meant. He professes to desire ‘‘la liberté aristocratique 
traditionelle, telle qu’on l’entendait au moyen ige.” This had 
not a very obvious application to modern France. And it was 
clear that no bishop could or would commit himself to an 
abstract and unrestricted proposition of free education. 

The other difficulty was practical. Since 1816, and still 
more precisely since 1830, the breaking down of the monopoly 
had been promised. Of the four Ministers who presided over 
Education in the eight years, 1833-1841, preceding active 
agitation, only one, M. de Salvandy, was expressly hostile ; 
** son unique préoccupation fut de fortifier le monopole et de 
donner 4 )Université tous les avantages d'une organisation 
puissante.” M. Guizot, though a doctrinaire Protestant, was 
not unfavourable, and in 1836 proposed “‘libre concurrence 
entre |’Etat et ses rivaux laiques ou ecclesiastiques, particuliers 
ou corporations.” M. Cousin, during his few months of office 
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in 1840, was nominally ready to abolish the monopoly: so was 
M. Villemain, who followed M. Cousin in a second tenure which 
he held till he went mad in 1844. M. Villemain, indeed, pre- 
pared two Bills, one in 1841 and another in 1844. 

No doubt none of these proposals were very enthusiastic. 
The reigning politicians were reluctant to relinquish their hold 
on education. They saddled their offers with conditions which 
went far to make them nugatory. They demanded as a quid 
pro quo that the Petits Séminaires should be brought into line, 
particularly in requiring their staffs to be affiliated to the 
University. This implied, of course, more or less removing 
them from Episcopal control. The bishops were tempted to 
think that these domestic interests were more practically im- 
portant than those of general education: at any rate they were 
easier to defend than the monoply was to attack. Not that 
they were content with the state of things. Whilst Monta- 
lembert was in Madeira (1842-3) they charged against the 
official philosophy of the University as represented by Cousin, 
who “ during 17) years of the reign of Louis Philippe mainly 
moulded the philosophical and even the literary tendencies of 
the cultivated class in France.’ But still the fact that a 
decisive move in Montalembert’s direction might impair their 
control of the education of candidates for the priesthood not 
unnaturally hampered them. 

Montalembert returned from Madeira in 1844, mainly brought 
back by M. Villemain’s second Bill. From this dates the 
beginning of the active agitation. He started by organising 
a Catholic Committee throughout France. But he found it 
impossible to persuade the bishops to serve on it. They dis- 
liked the whole notion of a lay campaign. Mer. Affre thought 
“all agitation undesirable,” and quoted the King, “all my 
successes have come from keeping on the defensive.’ When 
the agitation was at its height in 1847 they were provokingly 
passive—‘‘ we are reserving ourselves.” Montalembert put 
it—*‘ to sleep long, soundly, and sweetly, and if awakened for 
&@ moment to go to sleep again as soon as possible—that is 
their present policy.” However, it must be remembered that 
the difficulty in getting members for the Catholic Committee 
was by no means confined to the bishops. Apathy was very 
general; and the Legitimists in particular preferred Robespierre 
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to Montalembert. Moreover, Montalembert had some of his 
best friends among the bishops; for instance, the Bishops of 
Orleans and Bourges and Meaux, Cardinal de Bonald, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, and especially the Bishop of Langres, whose 
intimate relations with Montalembert are described in an 
article in the Quinzaine (March 1899), were warm and constant 
supporters, 

Montalembert had a characteristic belief in the power of the 
press; he spent much energy in creating or capturing press 
representation in different parts of France. But he had a very 
intractable assistant in Louis Veuillot, the editor of the 
“Univers.” Veuillot bad many claims: he was poor and 
devoted to the cause io the point of martyrdom, but he was 
mordant and extravagant, making hosts of enemies and alien- 
ating friends. At last a censorship was insisted on. ‘‘I 
accept,” he said, “ but at the third correction I go.” In 1846 
they feared a repetition of the ‘‘ L’Avenir” condemnation. 
Finally Veuillot broke away from all control, and his virulence, 
amongst other things, it was that drove Montalembert from 
public life. 

The reply to the Catholic agitation was ‘‘ Dispersons les 
Jesuites.” Laws against religious congregations were hunted 
up. The Chambers voted for their enforcement; the King 
found a subtle and resolute envoy at Reme in M. Rossi; his 
own influence was strong; and at last the General dispersed the 
Society in France, “in the interests of peace.” ‘The practical 
offect was not great. Not a single Jesuit left the country: 
they simply scattered. ‘Tactically it was a gain to the Catholic 
party. It simplified the question and got rid of a gocd deal of 
opposition on a side issue. Montalembert himself was by no 
means a thorough-going supporter of the Society. ‘‘ La 
Société n’est pas assez moderne.” ‘After thirty years of 
education you have not given a single defender to the Church, 
and our opponents have mainly been trained by you.” The 
organisation of the party was sufficiently perfect to make 
Free Education a test question at the General Election of 
1846 ; and in the result 140 members were given “a mandate,” 
in favour of free competition. 

But though Montalembert had illustrated Parliamentary 
methods, the materials were not available for practical effective- 
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ness. The party could not be kept in hand. And had 
no more potent forces come into play than constitutional ones, 
it is probable that vested interests and ‘‘ ce trés bon instrument 
de regne”* would have remained undisturbed. But there 
came the Revolution of 1848, and with the Revolution “the 
red spectre.” M. Thiers and M. Cousin were converted. 
‘‘Catholicism,” said the former, ‘‘is the bulwark of Society 
which must be defended at all costs.” ree Education he 
would accept— Je suis changé.” 

Whilst the University taught the old sane classical studies .... ah! 
then, I would have sacrificed Free Education to it. But now it pretends 
to teach our children a little mathematics, a little physics, a little natural 
science, and a great deal of demagogy. 


The supporters of the cause pitched on M. Falloux as 
Minister of Education, a politician more supple and dexterous 
than Montalembert, and less committed to an ecclesiastical 
attitude. The points they put before themselves were to keep 
down Anarchy, to establish the Pope in Rome, and to give 
France I'ree Education. There were few more splendid examples 
of self-effacement than Montalembert’s. To secure the freedom 
of the Church in her schools, he was reconciied to Thiers, to 
Louis Napoleon; and, finally, he surrendered the work of his 
life to a new comer and junior, M. Falloux. “I have ploughed 
and sown the seed, no one is so capable as Falloux of reaping 
the harvest.” His self-sacrifice cost him his friends and de- 
stroyed his power. Veuillot would have battered the fortress of 
the University and entered in triumph through the breach. 
A capitulation on terms was a “betrayal” of the besiegers. 
“The Church is sold to the University,” because, forsooth, the 
University was not blotted out. He pursued his enmity with 
unremitting hostility, till Montalembert was parted from his 
last tie with public life in his seat for Doubs in 1857, though 
his effective connection had ceased long before. 

However, though the Catholic party was dissolved, the 
measure was safe and passed after some troublesome negotia- 
tions. Thiers, with the dread of Socialistic Anarchy upon 
him, was ready, even eager, to give up Primary Education 
to the Church, but in Secondary Education he wanted to 








* Lecanuet, ii. p. 142. 
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reserve enough for the State “a frapper la jeunesse 4 son 
effigie.” Montalembert was willing to give and take. He 
only asked a fair field and no favour. He would have been 
content with less than was offered for Primary Education; but 
he claimed not, indeed, severance from the State, but separate- 
ness for Secondary schools. ‘The arrangement finally made, 
after discussions, to which Dupanloup largely contributed, was 
as follows : 

1. Education was proclaimed free. 

2. No academic tests were to be applied to teachers in 
schools save to the head teacher; and these were to be low 
tests. 

3. The University kept a right of inspection and the giving 
of degrees; but all could’ compete apart from their place of 
education. 

4. The Religious Orders were no longer excluded from 
education, and a large Catholic infusion was made into the 
Council of the University. Departmental Councils were created 
to relieve the excessive centralisation. 

The law was finally passed on March 15, 1850, The 


victory was won at the cost of Montalembert’s position 
and prospects. At forty his political life was over. As 
Berryer, the glory of the French bar, said of him, ‘ Vous 
n’étes pas un esprit absolu mais résolu”: and the Frenchman 
aspires after an absolutism. 


R. B. S. BLAKELOocK. 








Art. VIL—THE EVE OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 


The Eve of the Reformation: Studies in the Religious Life and 
Thought of the English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII. 
By Francis Atpan Gasquet, DD., O.S.B., author of 
Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, &. London : 
John C. Nimmo ,14 King William Street, Strand. 1900. 


M* MATTHEW ARNOLD has somewhere said in speaking 
i of the Reformation : ‘‘ I do not mean the inferior piece 
given under that name by Henry VIII. and a second-rate 
company in this island, but the real Reformation, the German 
Reformation, Luther’s Reformation.” This somewhat invidious 
comparison cannot be very gratifying to a patriotic British 
Protestant. But few serious students of history would be 
likely to deny that it bas, to say the least, some foundation 
And even those who have little admiration for the German 
Reformers must allow that, on the whole, they compare very 
favourably with their English imitators. Yet, whatever the 
greater importance of the original revolution in Germany, and 
however true it may be that the English Reformers were, for 
the most part, meaner men impelled by meaner motives, this 
lesser Reformation—a poor thing, but our own—must ever have 
a deeper interest for English readers, And for this reason we 
naturally welcome any work which promises to throw some 
fresh light on this painful and perplexing period of our 
history. 

Something of this interest would attach to a faithful record 
of any crisis in the history of English religion—or, we may add, 
to any work from the accomplished pen of Dom Francis Aidan 
Gasquet. But the Reformation era is one which the author 
has made his own peculiar province. And, apart from its 
intrinsic interest, the story told in the book before us has an 
important bearing on the religious situation in England at the 
present time. If history in general be philosophy teaching by 
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example, there are some of its pages which may be said to 
furnish an object lesson in theology. A true and satisfactory 
solution of the problems presented by the story of the Reforma- 
tion might go far to still the storm of controversy among our 
non-Catholic countrymen, and lighten the labours of the 
Church in England. 

Like other great events in history, the Reformation, whether 
in Germany or in England, has been shown in strangely diverse 
shapes, and painted in very various colours, according to the 
standpoint of the historians, and their religious or party bias. 
A great poet of our age has told and retold the story of a 
somewhat complex crime, as it appeared to the victim, to the 
criminal, to his advocate and his accusers, and to different 
sections of the public. The student who delights in the 
psychological problem of “The Ring and the Book” may find 
the same thing, though cast on a larger scale, in the various 
versions of Reformation history. But, in this case, it is far 
more difficult to form a comprehensive grasp of the whole, and 
account for the multitudinous and conflicting presentments of 
the selfsame events, or even to discern some fixed points 
amid the shifting clouds of controversy. It would certainly 
seem that some of these writers of history allow a larger 
admixture of fiction than can be found in the poet’s pages. 

Something of this divergence is doubtless due to the 
position of the various historians, to the limits of their means 
of information, and to the influence of party prejudice, which 
is often enough the stronger because it is unconscious. And 
we may see some of the same forces at work, with much the 
same result, in contemporary criticism on the events of our own 
day. Here, however, we have to reckon with further causes of 
variation, which, to some extent, affect writers of all parties— 
to wit, the influence of time, which gives a truer perspective 
and softens the asperity of strife, and the far-reaching changes 
in the accepted standard of historical criticism. As we turn 
from the book before us to consider the theories of the last 
generation of historians, and recall the rader methods of earlier 
writers, we are strangely reminded of a famous principle in 
M. Comte’s philosophy. In this case, at any rate, his law of 
the three states has found some measure of fulfilment. For, 
in the changing course of Reformation history, we can plainly 
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discern three distinct periods. In the first of these phases, 
which answers pretty nearly to M. Comte’s “ theological” state, 
the religious changes are regarded as the work of Luther 
and his fellows or followers. Both Catholic and Protestant 
writers seem to agree in this, widely as they differ in their 
general estimate of the Reformation. To the one side, the 
movement appears as something wholly evil, and its leaders are 
denounced as heretics who broke the peace and wrecked the 
unity of Western Christendom. On the other side, the change 
in religion is regarded as a deliverance from darkness aud 
idolatry, and the Reformers are hailed as heroes and apostles. 

This primitive period is succeeded by a school of more 
philosophical historians, which corresponds with the second, or 
“ metaphysical,” state of the Positivists. It is felt that what 
may be called the Luther legend contains, at best, but a half- 
truth, The causes of the great religious revolution must be 
something broader and deeper than the actions, whether good 
or evil, of a few individuals, however eminent. The change is, 
accordingly, considered as the necessary outcome of the religious 
and social conditions prevailing in Europe at the close of the 
Middle Ages. Such, at any rate, is the general tendency 
among historians, both Catholic and Protestant ; though here, 
again, the various writers differ widely in their account of the 
numerous forces at work, and in their judgment on the move- 
ment as a whole. To some, it will still appear as a happy 
deliverance, though it is now ascribed to more general causes, 
partly to the enlightenment of men’s minds, which was the 
result of the revival of learning; partly to a new-born spirit of 
freedom, or to the natural decay of the medizval system ; 
partly to the degenerate and corrupt condition of a large 
portion of the Catholic clergy. On the other side, more 
orthodox historians, who regard the Reformation as an evil, are 
at pains to show that it was the outcome, not of any inherent 
defects of the Catholic system, but of special abuses, or of the 
corruption in morals largely caused by the classic Renaissance, 
or of the weakening of loyalty and unity by the troubles of the 
Western schism; or of such political causes @s the new 
Cesarism, the downfall of the old nobility, and the rise of needy 
adventurers, 

Lastly, we come to the third, or positive and scientific, stage 
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of history. Here it is felt that the theories of the philosophical 
historians are sometimes little better than the partisan pictures 
of an earlier age. For their account of the matter is too often 
based on a hasty generalisation. And the evidence as to the 
real state of the facts has by no means been tested and analysed 
with the rigorous accuracy demanded by scientific history. It 
must be allowed, indeed, that some of these theories offer, to 
say the least,a very plausible explanation of the great upheaval 
of the sixteenth century. There certainly was a widespread 
intellectual awakening in Europe in the age of the Renaissance; 
and it was accompanied by momentous political and social 
changes. If the ministers of the Church were wanting in 
their duty and incapable of meeting the new emergency, and 
if the people were but ill instructed in their religion and 
alienated from the clergy by scandals and abuses, the catas- 
trophe which followed is, at least, intelligible. And, on the 
other hand, there does seem to be some evidence of the exist- 
ence of these evils. The grievances of the German Princes 
may have been exaggerated, but who will say that there was 
no foundation for their charges? And even when the Lutheran 
revolt had warned the rulers of the danger at their doors, and 
the work of Catholic reform had already been inaugurated, in 
some parts of Italy itself the people were long left without the 
blessings of religion. But it is still necessary to ask whether 
these evils were really so deep and so widespread as to make 
the subsequent schism inevitable. As Dr. Pastor has lately 
reminded us, there was withal a brighter side to the history of 
the Renaissance in Italy. And in that country, at any rate, 
the chosen home of the classic revival, and the scene, moreover, 
of some of the gravest clerical scandals, the Renaissance did 
not prove to be the precursor of Protestantism. In like 
manner, we may find, on looking further back in the pages of 
Church history, that there were other critical periods of moral 
corruption, or of great intellectual activity, in which the need- 
ful changes and reforms were happily effected without breaking 
up the religious unity of Europe. If this result unhappily 
followed in,the storms of the sixteenth century, this does not 
warrant the conclusion that the Church on the eve of the 
Reformation was in a decadent or corrupt condition. That is 
a question of fact which, like other facts, must be decided by 
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the examination of the proper evidence, and not by a hasty 
generalisation from a few glaring scandals. Nor may it be 
assumed as a postulate necessary for the interpretation of the 
subsequent period. 

It is true, indeed, that these various views of the Reforma- 
tion history are not sharply separated from one another. All 
are susceptible of modification, and may even be blended 
together. The zealous Protestant, who admires the Reforma- 
tion, may yet condemn the violence and the excesses of too 
many Reformers and regret some of the results of the religious 
revolution. The loyal Catholic may readily acknowledge the 
honest purpose and zeal, however misguided, of some at least 
among the Lutheran leaders. Those who ascribe the change 
to general causes, such as the previous condition of the Church 
or the revival of learning, may, at the same time, recognise the 
fact that the acts and influence of individual leaders lent fresh 
impetus to the movement and helped to determine its direction. 
And those who clearly see the shortcomings of the earlier 
polemical histories, or of more recent philosophical theories, 
may, none the less, be willing to admit that both the one and 
the other contain a large leaven of truth. 

But, if some of the earlier historians have succeeded in doing 
substantial justice to the leading actors in the Reformation, 
and if later speculation has discovered not a few of the chief 
forces at work in this religious revolution, a review of the facts 
under the severer methods of modern history will sometimes 
set the matter in a wholly new light, and show that our popular 
writers have long been labouring under grave misconceptions. 
Such, we take it, is the case with the present volume of studies 
on the closing period of pre-Reformation England. Like other 
works of Dom Gasquet, the book before us is an example of all 
that is best in the safe and sure methods of modern scientific 
history. He certainly presents a striking contrast alike to 
those writers whose judgment is warped by controversial bias 
and to the theorists who lightly indulge in hasty generalisation. 
He gives us history, not theological controversy; facts, not 
theories. And, unlike those ingenious and imaginative writers 
who, with a slight and superficial acquaintance with the evi- 
dence, are yet ready with a complete explanation of this 
complex historical crisis, Dom Gasquet, after a thorough exami- 
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nation of the contemporary literature and a mass of unpublished 
manuscript material, is modestly loth to form any general 
judgment on the whole movement. The evidence tends to 
show that on many important points the received account of 
the English Reformation is without any real historical basis ; 
but the time, as he considers, has not yet come to form a new 
synthesis. But if the finai verdict cannot be anticipated at 
the present stage of the inquiry, while fresh and further evi- 
dence has yet to be sifted and analysed, the light afforded by 
Dom Gasquet’s labours may none the less enable us to form at 
least some tentative and provisional conclusion as to the true 
sources of English Protestantism. In the same modest spirit, 
the author of the present work lays no claim to completeness. 
And he wisely confines his attention to some of the main 
features in English religious life at the close of the Middle 
Ages, without attempting to give a perfect picture of the period. 
His book is accordingly made up of a series of separate studies. 
At the same time, as he justly says, these various essays have 
a true and close connection. And they combine to furnish 
forth an answer to the crucial question, What was the religious 
condition of England on the eve of the Reformation? The 
answer, as we have said, is by no means full or exhaustive. 
But the topics here treated are those very points which have 
hitherto been most subject to misconception. 

The author’s object is, clearly, historical inquiry, not the 
demonstration of a thesis. If the result of his labour is fatal 
to some popular or received opinions, this is not because he 
has set about to refute them. He does but examine the 
evidence, and ask how far the facts are in accordance with 
the theories of English Church historians. It is commonly 
assumed or asserted that the religious revolution in England in 
the sixteenth century was the inevitable fruit of some of the 
following causes: the intellectural light diffused by the re- 
vival of learning in the teeth of clerical opposition ; the moral 
corruption of the clergy; the friction between Church and 
State, and English impatience of Roman exactions; the aliena- 
tion of the laity from the clergy, and the popular ignorance of 
religious doctrine—notably of the Bible, which was withheld 
from the people by the Church authorities. By reason of all 
these various causes, it is thought that the medi«val Catholic 
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Church had lost its hold on the affections of the English 
people. 

To each one of these points our author has given careful 
attention. He has searched and sifted all the available 
evidence in the literature of the time and in the multitudinous 
mass of official documents, And, in addition to these primary 
sources, he has sought the aid of the sidelights thrown on this 
obscure period by the language of wills or other private 
records. As he rightly considers, this secondary evidence is of 
great value, and it has been too often overlooked by earlier 
labourers. In this, as our readers may remember, he is only 
doing for England what Dr. Pastor has done for the history of 
the Italian Church of the Renaissance. Nor is this the only 
point on which our author may be likened to the eminent 
German historian, with whose learned volumes the book before 
us need not fear comparison. It is true that there are, at the 
same time, not a few points in which Dom Gasquet’s work 
presents a marked contrast to that of his German fellow- 
labourer in the field of history. The difference, indeed, is not 
purely personal, but may be ascribed in some measure to 
national characteristics. For it is somewhat the same diffe- 
rence that distinguishes the cumbrous German sentence from 
our own simpler style, or separates the centralised government 
of Germany from the larger liberty allowed in the English 
system. Thus the chapters of the book before us are several 
practically independent studies. And the book itself bears 
much the same relation to the other works of our author. 
These are not, like Dr. Pastor's goodly volumes, organic 
portions of one complex and uniform whole. Each one of 
them is, on the contrary, complete in itself, and in some sense 
independent of the others. Yet it will be found that all are 
really linked together by the bond of a common subject. And 
they combine, with cumulative evidence, to throw a flood of 
light on a momentous pericd of our history. A German writer 
—and we may suppose the German public also—would doubt- 
less prefer a large systematic work in several volumes, under 
some such title as ‘‘A History of Eaglish Religion from the 
Close of the Middle Ages.” But Dom Gasquet’s plan is more 
congenial to the taste of English readers. 

Somewhat the same difference may also be discerned in the 
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style and fashion of the present volume. While the author 
takes care to make no assertion without giving us chapter and 
verse ; while he lets us have the very words of any important 
witness, with all needful reference to the source from which 
they are taken; he shows, at the same time, a merciful 
moderation in his use of quotations. There is no parade of 
learned labour, and no alarming list of authorities consulted. 
This outward simplicity will make the book more attractive to 
the general reader, who will probably find Father Gasquet’s 
pages full of interest, not to say light and easy reading. The 
author is certainly free from the reproach of making history a 
matter of arid science. At the same time the book is, in its 
substance, a strictly scientific history, And those who fully 
grasp its meaning, and recognise the true character of the 
author’s workmanship, may see in every page abundant evidence 
of wide reading and patient research in the voluminous records 
of the Reformation period. 

After a few introductory words on the general purpose of his 
volume, Dom Gasquet turns to consider the part played by 
English Churchmen in the Revival of Learning. We have 
lately had occasion to speak of the Renaissance movement, of 
its real import, of its merits and its dangers. And we have 
seen in Dr. Pastor’s pages abundant reason for holding that, in 
spite of occasional excesses and aberrations, the movement in 
itself was by no means an evil. On the contrary, much 
excellent work was done by the true Christian scholars of the 
Renaissance. The new-born interest in classic studies which 
was first awakened in Italy soon made itself felt in most other 
parts of Europe, passing in turn from one nation to another. 
Naturally enough, the movement was modified in each instance 
by the difference of national character and local conditions. 
Most writers on the Renaissance have been chiefly occupied by 
the work achieved in Italy, the first home and centre of the 
revival of learning, And the English Renaissance scholars 
have scarcely received their due share of attention, They are 
too often overshadowed by their continental brethren; or, what 
is worse, they are considered as forming the first phase in the 
English Reformation. For this reason, our author’s chapter on 
this topic is particularly welcome. Our only regret is that the 
limits imposed by the general plan of his book, and the demands 
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of other important features in pre-Reformation England, did 
not allow him a larger scope in drawing this pleasing sketch of 
the English scholars of the Renaissance. He has, however, 
said quite enough to let his readers see the true state of affairs. 
And we may hope that his evidence will do something to remove 
@ common misconception, which associates the revival of classic 
studies with the subsequent revolution in religion. It is clearly 
shown that the band of English scholars, who laboured in the 
cultivation of anvient literature and learning, were true and 
loyal Catholics, and their work was helped and encouraged by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

It is doubtless true that there are some facts which 
serve to connect the Renaissance scholars with the inno- 
vators in religion, and may thus mislead the unwary 
student. Oa the one hand, both parties were agreed in 
criticising the abuses of the age, and pointing out the short- 
comings of decadent scholasticism; and both had common 
enemies in the more narrow-minded and conservative Church- 
men. And, for a time at least, in Germany, some of the more 
violent and revolutionary of the younger humanists made 
common cause with Luther. These things might seem enough 
to account for the erroneous notion that the revival of letters 
and scholarship was opposed by the Church, and must in con- 
sequence be associated with the Reformation. Bat, as our 
author shows us, there was another source of confusion peculiar 
to England. Our writers on the Renaissance are accustomed to 
describe the movement by many and various terms—such as 
“the Revival of Learning,” or ‘the Classic Revival,” or 
“Hamanism,” &c. But there is one simple and expressive 
title which has, naturally enough, found wide acceptance, to 
wit, “the New Learning.” This has the advantage of being 
good English, whereas most of the other names are of alien 
origin. At the same time it seems somewhat less invidious 
than many of the others, which might seem to imply that no 
other learning and literature were already in existence ; for it 
does but describe the work and writings of the humanists as a 
new form of erudition. We may add that the phrase was 
already in general use in the sixteenth century, and it is thus 
recommended to the conservative instincts of Englishmen. For 
this reason, it is hardly surprising to find a friendly critic in 
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the Guardian saying that “in spite of Father Gasquet we shall 
continue to call it (i.c., the classic revival) the ‘ New Learning.’ ” 
But this writer has apparently mistaken our author’s meaning. 
We do not see that Father Gasquet objects to the present use 
of the words “‘ New Learning” as applied to the Renaissance 
movement ; nor does he attempt the hopeless task of banishing 
from circulation a phrase which has, so to say, become current 
coin in modern historical literature. He only warns us that 
the words bore a very different. meaning in writings of the 
sixteenth century, when the phrase denoted ‘‘new doctrine,” 
and not as now “ new erudition.” It is perhaps a little difficult 
for modern English readers to understand how the words could 
be taken in the former sense, for doctrine is “ teaching,” not 
“learning.” But we may possibly find some help in the fact 
that, in provincial and old English, “learn” is very commonly 
used as an equivalent for ‘‘ teach "—v.y., in the fine old ballad 
of “* False l'audridge,” 
And you shall learn my gay goshawk 
To wield both spear and brand. 

In English this ambiguity would seem to be due to a confusion 
between two Saxon verbs of similar sound ; there are instances, 
however, in other languages, of the same word bearing both 
meaniogs— y., the Persian aimokhian. But, in whatever way 
sve may account for it, there can be no doubt as to the fact that 
in the sixteenth century English ‘‘ New Learning” was used to 
denote, not the revival of classic studies, but the novel doctrines 
of the German Reformers. This is clearly shown by some 
sigvificant passages cited by lather Gasquet. And it is easy 
to see that this change in the meaning of the phrase is a 
fatal snare for the unwary. Bishops and preachers who roundly 
condemn the “ New Learning ”—i.c., the new Lutheran doctrine 
—are accounted opponents of Renaissance scholarship. On 
the other hand, advocates of the new theology, though they 
may have little or nothing to do with true learning and letters, 
are straightway reckoned among tle champions of the classic 
revival. 

But this is by no means all. Nut only are we shown that 
the Church authorities helped and encouraged the restoration 
of classic studies, so that the English Renaissance wes eminently 
a Christian and Catholic movement, but there is only too 
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much evidence that the storm and stress of the Reformation, 
and the controversies it enkindled, did grave harm to the cause 
of Jearning. This, indeed, is only what might have been anti- 
cipated; for a season of religious war and revolution leaves 
little leisure for the general advancement of knowledge. But 
our author is not content with any such obvious reflections on 
antecedent probabilities. He gives us distinct evidence from 
the University statistics, which show that, whereas on the eve 
of the Reformation both Oxford and Cambridge were in a 
flourishiag condition, the changes in the national religion were 
accompanied by a marked decline in the number of students. 
Nor was it merely that the advance of knowledge was checked 
or retarded because the minds of men were occupied by a 
graver crisis. This would no doubt have happened even if all 
parties in the struggle had been true friends of learning; but 
unhappily the barbarous destruction of great monastic libraries, 
by which not a few priceless works were lost to European 
literature, shows but too plainly that there were forces on the 
side of the Reformation distinctly hostile to light and knowledge. 
It is significant that in Mary’s reign some attempt was made to 
revive the studies which had been so rudely interrupted by the 
Reformers. 

In concluding this chapter, Father Gasquet points to a 
farther proof of the harm done to English learning by the 
upheaval of the sixteenth century. In the previous period, 
in the full tide of the Renaissance, scholars from this country 
were familiar figures in the chief continental universities ; for 
the unity of religion fostered the unity of science, and helped 
to combine and consolidate the forces of European scholarship. 
To a great extent this friendly intercourse was broken off by 
the Reformation. And, for a time at least, Kaglish scholarship, 
like English religion, became isolated and national. Happily, 
the genius and industry of native scholars eventually did good 
service in the general advancement of classic and scientific 
studies. But it was a success achieved under difficulties, and in 
happier circumstances it might well have gone faster and 
further. Since that time, the relative position of the different 
nations of Europe has undergone many changes. And in 
some sense the sceptre of scholarship has apparently passed to 
Germany. But it was otherwise in the age of the Reformation ; 
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and the rupture of educational relations with the South of 
Europe was no mean loss to English learning. 

It is idle to speculate on the course that events might have 
taken if the storms of the Reformation had not come to wreck 
the good work begun by our early scholars, and scatter or 
destroy the old monastic libraries. But one natural reflection 
is suggested by the fact that our author makes mention of a 
Benedictine monk, Prior Selling of Canterbury, among the 
first lights and leaders of the English Renaissance. In the 
early Middle Ages, the Benedictine monasteries were the native 
homes of learning. And our English monks were in no wise 
inferior to their brethren in France or Italy. When we see 
how worthily the English Benedictines bore themselves in the 
age of the Renaissance, we may well believe that, if the coming 
catastrophe could have been averted, the successors of Prior 
Selling would have carried on the good work, and something 
might have been done in this country to match the monumental 
labours of the Monks of St. Maur. This bright promise was 
frustrated by the dark days of Tudor tyranny, by the long 
exile of the monks and the ruin of their monasteries. But 
the dream may yet find some fulfilment in the future. The 
Black Monks of St. Benedict have once more made their home 
in England, in peaceful days which leave them free scope for 
fruitful literary labour. In the book before us, and in his 
earlier writings, Dom Gasquet is trae to the best traditions 
of his Order. He may be said in some sense to inherit the 
office of Prior Selling and the other Benedictines who sought 
to rekindle the lamp of Kaglish learning. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be well 
to notice the author’s valuable vindication of Erasmus, which 
seems to us more closely connected with the English Re- 
naissance than with the important topics treated in the three 
intervening chapters. It is, indeed, the connection of the 
great Dutch scholar with the literary movement in England, 
that gives the paper its place in the present volume. A true 
knowledge of the writings of Erasmus, and a just estimate of 
his character and position, throw considerable light on the 
state of contemporary religious thought in this country. 
And our author has done well to make the man and his works 
a subject of careful study. But, apart from the help which it 
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gives towards a right understanding of English Church history, 
this vindicatioa of the character of a great Catholic scholar 
should be welcome to all lovers of learning. Some readers, 
we fear, will scarcely credit the statement that Dom Gasquet 
has successfully defended the orthodoxy and loyalty of Erasmus, 
and possibly some may even remain unconvinced after reading 
the author's own pages. But, in any case, we may hope that 
his words will do something to shake the foundations of what 
may perhaps be described as the received opinion. By this, 
we do not mean to imply that any definite positive view on 
the subject is, strictly speaking, in possession. But there is 
certainly a widespread opinion to the prejudice of the great 
scholar's Catholic orthodoxy. Sometimes this takes the 
extreme form of making him the real father of Protestanism ; 
or perhaps he is regarded as a Lutheran at heart, only kept in 
the Catholic camp by the meanest motives. At times it takes 
a milder tone, as in Pope's somewhat equivocal compliment : 


Papist or Protestant, or both between, 
Like good Erasmus, in an honest mean. 


All these hostile views we believe to be mistaken. And we 
think that this is sufficiently shown in Father Gasquet’s pages. 
At the same time, it may be freely allowed that there is not a 
little that serves to account for the existence of this common 
misconception in regard to the position and character of 
Erasmus. It will be enough to notice his caustic criticism 
of the abuses found in the Church of his age, his contempt 
for the current methods of scholastic theologians, and his 
moderate, not to say friendly, attitude towards the leading 
Reformers. But those who condemn him on these grounds 
seem to overlook the fact that there was much that was just 
matter for criticism, much that stood in real need of reform ; 
and, we may add, there were good reasons why an orthodox 
Catholic might seek to be on friendly terms with the 
Reformers, It is easy to judge after the event, and read 
‘the opening pages of the Reformation history in the light 
afforded by its tragic sequel. Bat, in this, we are apt to 
treat contemporary critics with less than justice. Tur a time, 
at least, it was surely possible for those Catholics who felt the 
need of some real reform to look with some sympathy on 
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what might seem to be the well-meaning though misguided 
efforts of the German leaders. And even now, when the 
nature of Lutheranism can be seen more clearly, there are 
probably some who will agree with Erasmus in deploring the 
violence of the Catholic champions. Such was, apparently, the 
opinion of Cardinal Pallavicino, who says that Eck’s answer to 
Luther “ might perhaps have been made less bitter, so that it 
might serve rather asa light to a wanderer than as a sword against 
an enemy.” He even adds, and the words should be a warning 
to over-vehement controversialists, ‘‘it may be that his 
opponents by declaring him a heretic before the time made 
him to become one.”* Catholic writers often condemn 
the violence of Luther’s language. But in this matter, as 
Father Gasquet takes care to remind us, the Reformers had no 
monopoly. 

But perhaps the principal ground for the suspicion with 
which Erasmus is regarded was his satire on the faults of the 
clergy and the superstitions of the people in his celebrated 
“Praise of Folly.” It was this work that drew down on him 
the attack of contemporary critics, and it still forms one of the 
chief charges against him in what may be called the Jast word 
of his enemies—we mean the very unfavouroble estimate of 
Erasmus in Janssen’s “‘ History of the German People.” The 
eminent historian even quotes, with apparent approval, the 
strange statement that this little work was the prelude to the 
Reformation. Were it only for this reason, we should be 
grateful to Father Gasquet for calling attention to the signifi- 
cance of Sir Thomas More’s defence of the ‘ Encomium 
Moriae.” The Blessed Martyr’s- Letter to Martin Dorp is, 
indeed, well worthy of careful study, both for its own sake, and 
for the valuable light which it throws, not only on the attitude 
of Erasmus, but on the state of the Church in this eventful 
period. Like so much of More's writing, this letter, in spite of 
its serious purpose, is very amusing reading. It is interesting 
to note that, in his strictures ou the extravagances of some 





* E questa (contradizione) forse dall’ Echio sarebbesi potuta fare meno 
acerba, aftinche giovasse non tanto d’arme contro 4 nemico, quanto di fiaccolo 
verso ad errante. Puo essere che i contradittori col dichararlo Eretico prima 
del tempo, lo facessero diventare.—*Istoria del S. Concilio di Trento,” 
lib. i. c. 6. It is only fair to add that the Cardinal allows that perhaps those 
on the spot may have seen some good reason for the course they adopted. 
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casuists of his day, there is a curious anticipation of Pascal’s 
“Provincial Letters.” More important than this, is More's 
admirable defence of the critical work of Erasmus on the text 
and translation of the New Testament. The fact that this 
defence was needed seems to show that, besides the more 
enlightened members of the clergy, there was at the same time 
a party of narrow-minded and obscurantist theologians. Their 
voices are heard in the clamour that raged against Erasmus, 
and left the name of the great scholar under undeserved 
reproach. 

In saying this we by no means commit ourselves to all the 
opinions advocated by Erasmus. As was the case with many 
writers of his time, his estimate of contemporary evils was 
somewhat pessimistic; and while much of his satire is tho- 
roughly deserved, it is often exaggerated—particularly in his 
treatment of Religious Orders. This fact adds weight to this 
generous vindication of his memory by a learned Benedictine. 
Had the task been undertaken by some secular priest or by a 
Catholic layman, he might, perhaps, be suspected of sharing the 
scholar’s prejudice on this matter. 

But, in all this, there is something even more important than 
the defence of an eminent writer who has received less than 
justice at the hands of historians. To those who look further 
and deeper, Dom Gasquet’s treatment of this topic will appear as 
the vindication of Catholic criticism and true scholarship. In 
the earlier writings of More and Erasmus we get a glimpse of 
what might have been, if the jarring strife of Protestant 
polemics had not broken in upon the peaceful work of Catholic 
scholars. We see that healthy freedom in speculative inquiry, 
and that honest, fearless criticism, which almost necessarily 
suffers some loss in a season of religious warfare. Here it 
may help us to take an illustration from the field of political 
history. In the time of panic reaction, which followed in the 
wake of the French Revolution, English politics were ander a 
species of martial law. And statesmen who ventured to speak 
of reform, or to criticise the measures of Ministers, were 
straightway suspected of the taint of treason. Happily the 
great Catholic reaction against the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century was preserved from the same excesses, and 
the chief champions of orthodoxy were themselves real 
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reformers, None the less, a discerning student of history may 
find, at least in some quarters, not a few symptoms of similar 
panic. Inthe face of an armed rebellion some coercive measures 
are necessary, and rulers and people must both be on the alert 
against domestic treason. Even under the wisest government 
it is scarcely possible to avoid some occasional excess in 
severity, and some innocent men will almost inevitably fall 
under suspicion. Now, it is quite possible to acknowledge the 
necessity and the justice of repressive measures, while, at the 
same time, we regret that the need has arisen, and rejoice at 
any prospect of relaxing the state of tension. And the same 
may surely be said in regard to some forms of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and what may be called the controversial temper of 
much post-Refurmation theology. It may, perhaps, be hoped 
that, now the heat of strife has somewhat abated, we may be 
able to breathe more freely, and cultivate the calmer and more 
scholarly spirit of the great medizval schoolmen, or of such 
pre-Reformation writers as More. 

There is more reason to insist on this point, because, if we 
mistake not, there is something in the intellectual atmosphere 
of our own day which bears some analogy to the age of the 
Renaissance. In the rapid advance of physical science and 
historical criticism, not to speak of certain social and political 
changes, we are confronted by a crisis not less momentous than 
that of the sixteenth century. In this crisis, the true Catholic 
scholar will shape his course in the spirit of his fathers. The 
Church fears nothing of truth; she can take up and assimilate 
in her educational and theological system all that comes of the 
new lights of modern science, as she knew how to use all that 
was good and true in the ancient classic learning. For bold 
and adventurous minds, there is doubtless some danger of 
excess in criticism, or of rash innovation. And it is needful to 
insist on the imperative duty of loyal submission to lawful 
authority. But it is well that we should be reminded that 
there is also a danger on the other side—a danger of doing 
grave injustice to individual Catholics, and yet graver harm to 
religion. This is the moral which we would draw from our 
author’s pages on the case of Erasmus. 

In the two chapters which have hitherto engaged our 
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attention the author has brovght out the brighter side of the 
Renaissance movement in England. He has shown us how the 
Church authorities encouraged light and- learning, and the 
foremost scholars were true and loyal Catholics. The reader 
feels that, whatever may have been the real cause of the 
Haglish Reformation, it can scarcely be found in the revival of 
learning. Much the same negative conclusion may be gathered 
from the three intervening chapters on “ The Two Jurisdictions,” 
“ England and the Pops,” and “ Clergy and Laity.” Here we 
are shown that, though there was always a certain amount of 
fiiction between the LKicclesiastical and Civil authorities, 
especially on that debatable ground where the two jurisdictions 
frequently came into collision ; and, though England took offence 
at some acts of the Pope in temporal matters, his authority was 
none the less readily and loyally acknowledged. As Father 
Gasquet justly observes : 

Whilst the evidence goes to show the full acceptance by the English 
people of the Pope’s spiritual headship of the Church, it is also true 
that the system elaborated by the ecclesiastical lawyers in the later 
Middle Ages, dealing, as it did, so largely with temporal matters, property, 
and the rights attaching thereto, opened the door to causes of disagree- 
ment between Rome and England, and at times open complaints and 
criticism of the exercise of the Roman authority in England made them- 
selves heard. This is true of all periods of English history. Since these 
disagreements are obviously altogether connected with the question, not 
of spirituals, but of temporals, they would not require any more special 
notice but for the misunderstandings they have given rise to in regard to 
the general attitude of men’s minds to Rome and Papal authority on the 
eve of its Reformation (p. 95). 


As an instance of the evidence in question, we may cite the 
words of Dr. John Clark, the English ambassador at Rome, who 
in presenting Pope Leo X. with King Henry’s work against 
Luther, protested ‘“‘the devotion and veneration of the King 
towards the Pope and his most Holy See,” and said that the 
German Reformer had declared war, “not only against your 
Holiness, but also against your office ; against the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, against this See, and against that Rock established 
by God Himself” (p. 94). 

Here, as also in the chapter on the Revival of Letters and 
in that on Erasmus, and again in later portions of his book, 
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our author makes an extensive and effective use of the writings 
of Blessed Thomas More. His letter to Dorp is the basis of 
the vindication of Erasmus ; all his Latin works are a standing 
proof of the Catholic character of the English Renaissance ; and 
the evidence on the question of jurisdiction, and on the relations 
of the clergy and laity, are mainly drawn from More’s English 
writings, notably from his controversy with Christopher Saint- 
German. Later on, these same English works furoish much 
valuable information concerning the religious practices of the 
people. Altogether, the present volume helps to impress the 
reader with a sense of the high importance of More’s writings, 
whether for their own worth or for the light which they throw 
on the pages of Nnglish history. ‘lo some of us, this may 
suggest the thought that the time has come for a worthy 
edition of the whole works of our Martyr Chancellor. His 
Latin writings have, indeed, been several times reprinted, and 
copies are occasionally to be met with in the booksellers’ 
catalogues. But a good critical edition is still wanting. The 
Juglish works are in a still worse case. A few of the smaller 
pieces have been printed from time to time, but they are by no 
means common. In addition to this we have one or two 
translations of the “ Utopia.” But the collected English works, 
of which Father Gasquet makes such good use, are only to be 
found in the rare black-letter folio. When we remember how 
much has been done of Jate years for the whole works of 
Luther in Latin and German, to say nothing of the lesser 
Reformers, we cannot but regret that no one has yet been 
sound to do the same service for the writings of the great 
English Catholic. 

In a striking chapter on “The Lutheran Invasion,” Father 
Gasquet tells of the energetic propaganda practised by the 
small band of Englishmen who had become infected with the 
German ‘‘ New Learning.” Among other instances of their 
enterprise, he mentions the device of printing their tracts and 
binding them along with the works of popular Catholic writers. 
Thus Richard Whitford is found complaining that one of these 
publications has been inserted among his works, and, as he 
says, “‘not only puts me into infamy and slander, but also 
puts all readers in jeopardy of conscience to be infected (by 
heresy) and in danger of the king’s laws, for the manifold 
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erroneous opinions that are contained in the same book” 
(pp. 232-3). 

As we need hardly remind our readers, this campaign was 
largely conducted by the circulation of a printed translation of 
the New Testament, accompanied by Lutheran or other Protest- 
ant annotations. This is, of course, one of the chief points on 
which the work of the Reformers and the action of the Church 
authorities have been most widely misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. On the one hand, we have the popular Protestant 
account that the Reformation in religion was accomplished by 
the open Bible. The people, who had been kept in ignorance 
of the Word of God, were hungering for it; and now at 
length it was set before them. Oa the other hand, we have 
what is thought to be a typical instance of the Papal policy, 
which forbade the reading of the Bible, and even committed 
the sacred volume to the flames. 

As we shall presently see, our author has something to say 
on this alleged popular ignorance of the Scriptures. But, 
first of all, he deals with the important question of the English 
Bible. What, as a matter of fact, was the policy pursued in 
this country before the Reformation? Were the people allowed 
the use of the Holy Scriptures in a vernacular version? ‘The 
readers of this Review are already acquainted with the author's 
answer to these questions. For his account of the Catholic 
origin of what is commonly known as Wycliffe’s Bible was first 
published in these pages. This view of the matter is once 
more maintained in the present volume. It is plainly shown, 
by the testimony of Sir Thomas More, that, at any rate, there 
were early Catholic translations, the use of which was permitted 
to the faithful, And it is sufficiently clear from the language 
of its most strenuous opponents that the objection to Tyndale’s 
translation was not that it opened the Scriptures to the multi- 
tude, but that it was a faulty version, perverting their meaning. 
It is true that, when the question of issuing a more accurate 
rendering was under consideration, the authorities thought 
that, in view of the harm done by the heretical teachers, it 
would be wiser to wait for a more favourable opportunity. But 
it is noteworthy that More himself was not of this opinion. 
There was doubtless some ground for the more cautious view 
of those who feared that, under the circumstances, the publica- 
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tion of a new Catholic version wonld be fraught with danger. 
Bat, whatever may have been the danger attending this course, 
it would at least have saved to avert, or at any rate to lessen, 
the false impression created by the burning of Tyndale’s Testa- 
ment. I"ather Gasquet has given us some curious evidence, 
which shows that Tyndale himself calculated on the effect, 
which would be produced by this measure. And when the 
authorities sent abroad to buy up all the remaining copies for 
this purpose, the translator was very glad to sell them, the 
more so because the issue was fuil of errors, which he was 
anxious to correct in a new edition. In a letter cited in the 
present volume, the wily Reformer congratzlates himself on 
the fact that the money accruing from this sale will help him 
to priot the new edition, while the action of the authorities in 
burning his book will favour his cause, by making men think 
that they were hostile to the Word of God. This does not 
say much for Tyndale’s character, or for the wisdom of those 
in authority. 

Valuable as these earlier chapters are, many readers will 
probably find those which follow the more interesting and 
attractive portion of the volume. For here the author turns 
from matters affecting scholars, or jurists and theologians, to 
consider the evidence which illustrates the religious life of the 
people. Here, as elsewhere, it is a work of historical inquiry, 
not doctrinal demonstration. It has been too commonly 
assumed that in the days before the Reformation the people at 
large were ignorant of the chief doctrines of religion, and their 
worship was thus a mere matter of unmeaning ceremonies and 
superstitious practice:. Our author accordingly proceeds to 
examine the available evidence, and discover the true state of 
affairs. In the chapter on ‘‘ Teaching and Preaching,” he 
shows us that in the Middle Ages, and right down to the 
Reformation era, the duty of giving pastoral instruction to the 
flock was in no wise overlooked by the Catholic Church in 
Eogland. In various Provincial Councils this duty was 
solemnly enjoined upon the pastors—cy., in the Constitution 
of Archbishop Peckham, in the Oxford Synod of 1281, and in 
a Synod of the York Province in 1466. Taken by itself, this 
fact would scarcely suffice to answer the question, for it is one 
thing to lay down excellent laws, and another to put them in 
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practice. And it is at least possible that the law of the Church 
may have commanded a systematic instruction in religion, 
while, as a matter of fact, the people remained uninstructed. 
Happily, however, the author is able to give us further cor- 
roborative evidence. Volumes of manuscript sermons of the 
pre-Reformation era are still in existence. And, what is more, 
our early printed books include some popular manuals of devo- 
tion and simple instruction in religion. As Father Gasquet 
justly observes, these books would not have been printed unless 
they had supplied a real demand on the part of the people. 
As an instance, we may mention the valuable volume entitled 
“Dives et Pauper,” which was circulated in manuscript 
throughout the fifteenth century, while several editions were 
speedily published by Wynkyn de Worde and other early 
printers. Our author gives us some pleasing passages from 
this little work on the love and worship due to God, and a 
very clear exposition of the Catholic doctrine on the honour 
paid to images, These, we learn, ‘‘ are intended to be a token 
and a book to the ignorant people, that they may read in 
images and painting as clerks read in books” (p. 300), Else- 
where in the work we have an explanation of the Good Friday 
‘Creeping to the Cross.” 

“The Cross that we creep to and worship so highly at that 
time is Christ Himself, who died on the cross on that day for 
our sin and our sake” (p. 303). 

From one of Whitford’s popular manuals Dom Gasquet cites 
a curious passage, which shows something of the religious 
training given to the young in good Catholic families : 

Teach your children to ask a blessing every night, kneeling, before 
they go to rest, under this form : “ Father, I beseech you a blessing for 
charity.” 

The old writer quaintly adds that if the child is too stubborn 
to do this it should “ be well whisked” (pp. 314-15). 

Bat the instruction provided for the people was by no means 
confined to the sermons, or to these popular manuals, which, 
after all, were beyond the reach of many, while many more 
were unable to read them, For there remained another power- 
ful and popular means of giving to all the unlettered people a 
real and lively knowledge of religious doctrine. And this— 
tell it not to the Paritans—was the drama. The old English 
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Mysteries and Miracle Plays are—in more ways than one—an 
interesting subject of study. They throw some light on the 
language, the customs, and the popular taste of the time, and, 
if they have no very high literary and artistic merit, they are 
yet worthy of notice as the first beginnings of our rich dra- 
matic literature. But, here, our author shows us these in 
another and a far more important aspect. He draws attention 
to the fact that their text is full of solid religious instruction, 
and they are, moreover, calculated to make the people familiar 
with the contents of Holy Scripture. The statement is fully 
confirmed by some appropriate citations from the text of some 
of the plays. 

Students of Celtic will probably be reminded that the same 
is also true of the old Cornish Passion Plays and Mysteries, 
which are among the chief monuments of that lost language. 

These Mystery Plays, as our author shows, enjoyed great 
popularity in England, and the organisation for their perform- 
ance was a regular feature in English life on the eve of the 
Reformation. To their educational influence he justly ascribes 
a very high value: 

The more these old plays which delighted our forefathers are examined 
the more clear it becomes that, although undoubtedly unlearned and 
unread, the people in pre-Reformation days, with instruction such as is 
conveyed in these pious dramas, must have had a deeper insight into the 
Gospel narrative, and a more thorough knowledge of Bible history 
generally, not to speak of a comprehension of the great truths of religion, 
than the majority-of men possess now in these days of boasted enlighten- 
ment (p. 321). 


It is well to add that, happily, we are not Jeft without some 
practical proof that all this religious instruction bore no mean 
measure of fruit in the minds and in the lives of the people. 
As the author says himself : 


Those who will read below the surface and will examine for themselves 
into the social life of that time must admit, however much they feel 
bound to condemn the existing religious system, that it certainly main- 
tained up to the very time of its overthrow a hold over the minds and 
hearts of the people at large, which nothing since has gained. Religion 
overflowed, as it were, into popular life, and helped to sanctify human 
interests, whilst the affection of the people was manifested in a thousand 
ways in regard to what we might now be inclined to consider the eccle- 
siastical domain (p. 324). 
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This passage occurs in the chapter, in some respects the most 
attractive in the volume, on “ Parish Life in Catholic England,” 
and the evidence there brought together certainly justifies the 
author’s language. Jor he shows us how, on the very eve of 
the Reformation, English churches were built, or restored, and 
furnished with all the means of celebrating the Divine Worship 
with becoming splendour. And all this, as we are enabled to 
see, was not, as in other times, the work of kings or of 
wealthy prelates and nobles; it was due to the spontaneous 
munificence of the people themselves. 

We sometimes hear of plans and proposals for allowing the 
Catholic laity a larger share in church work, and, without 
unduly encroaching on the proper province of the clergy, 
enabling the main body of the faithful to bear their part in 
caring for the Church Services and the religious charities in 
this country. Happily, something has already been done in 
this direction. But while it is welcomed in some quarters, 
those who shrink from anything that savours of change and 
innovation will probably regard the movement with some mis- 
givinag—the more so because such lay activity is a prominent 
feature in the religious works of our non-Catholic countrymen. 
To such it will doubtless be a surprise to read of the active 
part which the people took in the parish life of Catholic 
England at the close of the Middle Ages. And all, who are 
interested in this important question, will do well to give careful 
attention to this portion of Father Gasquet’s volume. 

Not less striking than this evidence of the popular share in 
religious and ecclesiastical work, is the corresponding sketch of 
the far-reaching influence of the Church, and the religious 
spirit, in the daily life and labours of the people. This is 
especially seen in the chapter on “ Pre-Reformation Guild 
uife,’ where the author shows us, on the one hand, the dis- 
tinctly religious and Catholic character of the Guilds, and on 
the other hand, the practical help which they afforded their 
members, and their potent influence on the condition of the 
labourer. Thus, while they had much in common with our 
religious confraternities, they, at the same time, fulfilled the 
functions of benefit or insurance societies, and anticipated 
much of the work and office of modern trades’ unions. 

After reciting some of the chief articles of one of these 
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Guilds, which among other things forbid working at night and 
the employment of another man’s workmen, Father Gasquet 
observes : 

It is curious to find four hundred years ago so many of the principles 
set down as established, for which in our days trades’ unions and similar 
societies are now contending (pp. 368-9), 


As an instance of the effect of these Guild articles, we 
are told of one man who had to pay two shillings for working 
after seven o’clock on a winter evening. And this was in 1466, 

Farther valuable evidence is given touching the religious 
exercises of the Guilds, and the charitable help afforded to sick 
or destitute workmen. In this connection, lather Gasquet once 
more exposes the shameless rapacity, which distinguished the 
great pillage of the Reformation. He reminds us that, along 
with the monasteries and other religious institutions, a large 
system of charitable aid for the sick, or the poor, and the 
suffering, was ruthlessly wrecked or confiscated. ‘I'v make 
matters worse, it is shown from documentary evidence that the 
Royal Commissioners were generally careful to distinguish 
between property set apart for charity, and that which was for 
distinctly religious purposes. And they even ventured to 
recommend that the former portion should be left for its 
original object. But, as the author adds: 

In every such case the document reveals the fact that this suggestion in 
the interest of common justice was rejected by the ultimate Crown 
officials, and a plain intimation is afforded on the face of the documents 
that even those sums intended by the the original donors for the relief of 
poverty were to be confiscated (pp. 384-5). 


In the closing chapters, which treat of “ Wills, Chantries, 
and Obits,” and “ Pilgrimages and Relics,” some fresh touches 
are added to the picture, which give us further help in forming 
a notion of the religious condition of the English people on the 
eve of the Reformation. Each part of all this varied evidence 
has its own weight and worth, and, at the same time, each 
separate element serves to support and confirm the other. 
But the cumulative effect of the whole taken together is yet 
more convincing. There may be room for difference as to 
some questions of detail, or as to the exact proportions of light 
and shade in the picture; but we feel that, on the whole, the 
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result of all this patient research and careful comparison is 
singularly satisfactory. It is clear that the Church in England 
in the opening years of the sixteenth century was by no means 
in a condition of decadence or decay. In spits of evils and 
abuses, which are not wanting in any age, the faith had a firm 
hold on the affections of the people, who took a lively and 
intelligent interest in the services of the Church, while religion 
had a deep and far-reaching influence on the life of the 
nation. 

All this must certainly be gratifying to any Catholic reader, 
the more so because this period has so often been painted in 
very different colours. If the picture here presented had been 
that of the Church in some other age or some other nation, we 
might lay down the volume with a sense of unmixed satisfac- 
tion; but, as the title of the book reminds us, the Catholic 
England which is here set before us is England on the very eve 
of what is called by courtesy the Reformation. And we find 
ourselves confronted hy a perplexing problem. If such was 
the state of the Catholic Church in England, how are we to 
account for the Reformation? It might have been expected 
that these studies in the preceding period, if they did not 
furnish a complete answer to this question, would at least serve 
to throw some light upon it. But the light, if we may say so, 
is only sufficient to make the darkness visible. The result is 
purely negative. Instead of showing us what was the cause 
of the Reformation changes, the book before us does but show 
us what was not the cause, for it removes from the region of 
history that state of corruption, ignorance, and religious apathy 
which was supposed to have made the subsequent revolution 
inevitable. Nor is this all. The evidence here adduced con- 
siderably adds to the difficulty of some other possible explana- 
tions, such as the agency of external causes, the influence of 
foreign teachers or of Tudor tyranny. For foreign emissaries 
must have something to work upon, and the power of kings is 
limited. 

Father Gasquet, as we have seen, does not attempt to solve 
the problem for us. ‘The time, he tells us, has not yet come 
to construct a new synthesis, and explain the origin of the 
great revolution in religion. And he wisely confines himself 
to the preliminary task of investigating the facts in the light 
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of newly-opened records, and by the methods of modern 
criticism. To some readers of a more speculative temper, this 
may possibly seem a defect in the book; and they will deside- 
rate at least some provisional and tentative scheme of recon- 
struction. But, in truth, this limitation adds not a little to 
the historical value of the present volume, and emphasises the 
fact that it is a work of true scientific history. 

The first thing needed for an adequate and faithful present- 
ment of the Reformation period is, as we have seen, a thorough 
and strictly impartial investigation of the facts as they appear 
in the dry light of critical science. Many modern writers, 
under the imposing influence of the present high standard of 
criticism, are able to free themselves in no small degree from 
old-fashioned party prejudice. Protestants are now able to 
appreciate the merits of such men as St. Ignatius Loyola; and 
Catholics can do justice to Luther and the leading Reformers, 
recognising the nobler elements in their writings, “and making 
allowance for the circumstances which serve to explain or to 
mitigate some of their errors and excesses. But, in some 
cases, the fascination of a favourite theory may have some 
of the baneful effects of the passion, or prejudice, which has 
been so rigidly excluded. And when the facts are represented 
as being in complete harmony with the writer’s philosophy 
of history, there is some reason to fear that they may have 
been unconsciously selected, or shaped and coloured, under the 
influence of that system. Were it only for this reason, we 
should feel safer in the hands of a writer who has, to all 
appearance, no theory whatever. Here, at last, we may hope 
to get at that solid ground of pure fact which is the only real 
foundation of history. 

It remains to ask whether, starting from what has been 
here shown us, we can get some glimpse of a possible explana- 
tion of the subsequent changes. It will not be expected that 
we should attempt that task of reconstruction, which our author 
has so wisely avoided. But at least it may be possible, 
even within the limits of the present article, to suggest a 
few considerations, which may serve to lighten the aeeaiy 
of the problem. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that the picture 
shown us in Father Gasquet’s pages is not one of an ideally 
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perfect state of society. Naturally enough, the author brings 
most evidence for that side of the question which had been 
denied or neglected by earlier historians. And for the same 
reasons we have paid most attention to these pleasing pages. 
Bat at the same time Dom Gasquet clearly admits the exist- 
ence of many evils and abuses, as is sufficiently shown by his 
defence of Erasmus, who had lashed the unworthy with such 
ruthless rigour. There were thus in the midst of the loyal- 
hearted Catholic people shown us in Father Gasquet’s pages 
a considerable multitude of men of another stamp, ignorant, 
dissolute, worldly, or weak and wayward. These were ready 
tools of a tyrant’s vices, or easily swayed by threats and bribed 
by promises, or lightly led astray by the voice of false teachers. 

In the second place, we should consider that while it is often 
powerless, in certain circumstances much can be accomplished 
by a State persecution. Mere physical force will never avail 
against a nation of loyal believers. Threats and violence can 
only have effect with men of meaner spirit. But if craft should 
come to the aid of cruelty, the ruler can appeal not to fear 
alone, but to greed and interest and ambition, or to national 
pride and love of country. He may, moreover, cut off the 
supply of teachers, and weaken the faith of the people by 
leaving them in ignorance of their religion. Jt is true that, to 
be effective, a policy of persecution must be carried out with 
great thoroughness for a lengthy period. Otherwise it will 
recoil on the heads of the persecutors and strengthen the very 
cause against which it is directed. 

Now, it so happens that the Catholic Church in this country 
has suffered from both these causes. On the one hand, the 
State religion has reaped the full fruit of a long-continued and 
successful system of penal legislation. On the other hand, the 
abortive repressive measures, adopted in the reign of Mary, have 
filled the land with legends of Popish persecution. As we have 
already seen, a similar effect was produced by the ineffectual 
attempt to suppress the Protestant Bible. While non-Catholic 
versions were soon left in possession, the unsuccessful effort to 
stay their circulation only served to create a belief that the 
Church fears the Bible and withholds it from the people. By 
these various causes, some of the strongest and noblest senti- 
ments in our nature were gradually arrayed against the Catholic 
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religion—loyalty and patriotism, and hatred of oppression, and 
reverence for the written Word of God. 

Lastly, it should be remembered that, in spite of all these 
forces arrayed against the Church, the destruction of English 
Catholicism by the Tudor Reformation was by no means so 
complete as it is too often represented. It is the fashion with 
some writers to speak as if the Catholic religion had been 
utterly blotted out from the land, or had lingered only with 
a few scattered individuals. Such a notion, we take leave to 
say, is at least as erroneous as the popular legend which 
Dom Gasquet has dissipated in the pages before us. We 
have heard much of late about the “ new Italian Mission ;” 
and it must be confessed that some of our own writers 
occasionally make use of language which is scarcely less 
inaccurate. For this reason it is well to utter a word of 
protest in behalf of the continuity of English Catholicism. 
Happily, the changes of the sixteenth century were never 
accepted by the whole English nation. For some time at 
least, after the legal establishment of Protestantism, it is 
extremely doubtful which was the religion of the real 
majority. And even when the stress of persecution and 
the difficulty of propagating the faith had steadily thinned 
their ranks, and families which had long been faithful to the 
old religion fell away through the fatal weakness of a few 
individuals, there still remained a considerable body of 
Eaglish Catholics who faithfully preserved the heritage of 
their fathers. 

Poets and antiquarians delight in depicting the great 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages; and the Romantic 
Movement has enabled most of us to appreciate the good 
work it achieved for the English people. Its stately churches 
and cathedrals still stand as an imperishable record of the 
faith and piety of our ancestors. And the work of our early 
masters is writ large in the pages of Catholic theology and 
philosophy. For that mediceval scholastic system, which the 
present Pope has set before us as a model, is in no small 
measure the work of Englishmen. We have before now had 
occasion to dwell, in these pages, on these glories of our early 
history, and we should be the last to belittle or disparage the 
Church of the Middle Ages. Nor are we insensible to the 
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bright deeds and the brighter promise of our “ Second Spring ” 
in the century which is passing from us—though perhaps the 
notes of triamph are sometimes a little too strident. But, for 
some of us, the little-heeded story of the last three centuries— 
the troubled days of poverty and persecution—may well seem 
to be the brightest page in English Catholic history. And in 
all this enduring patience and steadfast loyalty, we can see the 
fruits of that solid Catholic teaching and that genuine piety, 
which Dom Gasquet has found in the English Church of the 
sixteenth century. 

Nor is it only in the records of the English Catholics that we 
can see how the good work done on the eve of the Reformation 
was not wholly wrecked or wasted. Even that larger portion 
of the English people which—partly through no fault of their 
own—was cut off from communion with the Holy See and with 
the Catholic Church throughout the world, has happily pre- 
served a considerable amount of Catholic doctrine and Catholic 
practice. In the midst of much necessary—and not a little 
unnecessary—controversy with our Anglican brethren, it is 
often a pleasing duty to dwell on those points on which we are 
happily in unison. In theological literature we can find much 
excellent work in the pages of Anglican divines and scholars, 
And in a wider sphere we can gladly acknowledge the many 
virtues, the zeal, the genuine piety, and the pure family life, 
which happily distinguish the great mass of our non-Catholic 
countrymen. Bat these things are not the fruit of the 
Protestant Reformation; and if any proof of this be wanted, 
the reader may find it in Father Gasquet’s pages. Whatever 
else, for good or for evil, the Reformation may have accomplished, 
it cannot well be credited with the introduction of doctrines 
which were already known and believed, or of virtues which 
were already flourishing among the English people at the open- 
ing of the sixteenth century. The truths that are found in the 
midst of Protestant teaching, and all that is best in English 
religious life, are really remnants of the heritegs of faith and 
piety, which comes down to us from the Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages. 

These thoughts may not only help to lighten the intellectual 
difficulty presented by the problems of Reformation history, 
bat they may serve in some measure to dissipate the dark 
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shadows of coming destruction which cloud the bright picture 
set before us in Father Gasquet’s volume. It is something, at 
any rate, to remember how much of the faith and piety depicted 
in his pages has survived the withering blasts of the Reforma- 
tion. The good work done by our fathers has borne its 
fruit ; and in some sense it is still with us; it is not only our 
glory and our pride in the past, but our surest ground of hope 
for the future. What was left of their labours in the Catholic 
body in England was long hemmed in and stunted by penal 
laws and social persecution. And the truth that remained 
with our non-Catholic countrymen was prevented from bearing 
its legitimate fruit by the influence of inherited prejudices and 
misconceptions and Protestant traditions. And those who 
held it were hindered from coming to a knowledge of its true 
origin and of the source where alone it can be found in 
fulness. Bat now, on both sides, the barriers are broken 
down. Oar fetters have fallen away; and tbe old hate and 
prejudice are fast fading from us. And if the sons are only 
true to the spirit of their fathers, the Catholic Church in 
England may yet fulfil the bright promise which she showed 
on the eve of the Reformation. 
W. H. Kent, 0O.S8.C. 





Science Jlotices. 


The Dover Meeting of the British Association.—The last 
meeting of the British Association was not distinguished for its 
record of numbers, nor for the luxuriousness of the accommodation 
provided for its sections, nor for the announcement of any great 
scientific discovery from its platforms. It was rather the inter- 
national character of its proceedings which emphasised its importance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the international element was 
manifest throughout the entire programme of arrangements. The 
town of Dover had been selected for this meeting for the purpose of 
inviting the members of the French Association for the Advancement 
of Science, assembled at Boulogne, to be for a day the guests of the 
British Association, so that they might not only mingle in its recep- 
tions and entertainmeuts, but take part in its sectional discussions, 
A return of hospitality was given to the members of the British 
Association by the French Association. A prominent international 
feature was that one of the public scientific discourses delivered in 
Dover was entrusted to a French philosopher, who discoursed on 
“The Nerve-Wave.” The exhibition of Wireless Telegraphy that 
was set up in the Town Hall was international in its experiments, 
there being constant communication with Wimereux, and by means 
of this arrangement members of the British Association were kept 
informed of the proceedings of the French Association at Boulogne. 
It was also arranged that Professor Fleming should send a tele- 
graphic message of congratulation on the evening of his lecture to 
the meeting held in Rome on the same day, the reply, when arriving 
at Boulogne, being transmitted by the wireless system before the 
conclusion of the lecture. But even the more popular portion of 
the programme shared in the international scheme; for a five 
days’ tour was arranged at the close of the meeting which took 
members and associates to Abbeville, Amiens, Arras, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Ostend. 

But the international proceedings were not confined to the two 
nations on each side of the Channel, and the Dover meeting was 
honoured by the presence of several distinguished men of science of 
other nationalities. These remarks show how different in character 
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was the Dover meeting from the earlier meetings of the British 
Association. Then the annual gathering was the opportunity of the 
discoverer to first make known to the world his original work ; but 
as time went on and science progressed, the opportunities for such 
announcements became more abundant, and now, before the holiday 
time in which the British Association meets comes round, the work 
of the year has been told in our manifold scientific societies. There- 
fore papers contributed to the British Association sections are, in 
most cases, merely summaries of work already threshed out in the 
societies. There would be danger in such summaries becoming 
monotonous if confined to the work of one nation only, but they 
become intensely valuable when they are the work of different 
nationalities, affording new and animated discussion on comparative 
means and methods. Had the British Association not thus expanded 
its horizon, becoming more and more the centre of a great inter- 
national concourse, it would have been bound to perish; but, having 
infused fresh blood into its veins, there is now no saying how far its 
influence will extend. 


The Presidential Address. The Century of Progress.— 
Ardent physiological students were perhaps disappointed that Sir 


Michael Foster, in his Presidential Address, did not confine his 
remarks to that department of science in which he is so eminently 
distinguished, and so slenderly touched upon advances in physio- 
logical and biological knowledge. But when the President proposed 
to take advantage of the last meeting of the century to discourse on 
a few salient features of the century of scientific progress, he doubt- 
less had in his mind’s eye the fact that physiology would be amply 
represented at the Dover meeting, Professor Langley being the 
President of the Physiologic»] Section, a whole evening’s discourse 
being devoted to the subject, and the papers cuntributed to the 
Physiological Section being of an exceptionally high standard. 

As Sir Michael Foster pointed out, if we wish to realise the 
magnitude of the advance in any special science during the century, 
we have only to point out what was known about it in 1799 and 
compare it with its position to-day. ‘Taking the case of chemistry, it 
will be seen that the science was only then struggling into existence 
amongst a few philosophers of the time. This dawn of chemistry . 
was owing to Priestley’s discovery of oxygen in 1774, Lavoisier's 
memoir on the principle which enters into combination with metals 
during calcination in 1773, and Cavendish’s discovery of the compo- 
sition of water in 1784. But it might truly be said that at the close 
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of the eighteenth century the nature of chemical composition and 
chemical change was hardly more than beginning to be. 

To-day, by way of contrast, the chemical facts that a hundred years 
of patient research have accumulated is the property of the public, 
and as the means of acquiring knowledge have made gigantic strides, 
so have our means of diffusing it. The result cf action and reaction 
between discovery and its diffusion has, at the close of the century, 
raised up a huge band of scientific workers in every department of 
science. Hence has come the necessity for such an institution as is 
described in the next notice. 

The portion of the President's Address of most interest at the 
present moment, when our nation is tasting the bitterness of the cup 
of modern warfare, is perhaps that which treats of the relations 
between Science and International Peace. In the opinion of Sir 
Michael Foster, and it is an opinion shared by most leading scientists, 
science has a noble mission to perform towards the consolidation of 
the peace of nations. It is the very international co-operation 
which has been lately exemplified in the work of the British Associ- 
ation which is an undercurrent of influence sapping the very 
foundations of all war. “To the man of science the barriers of 
manners and speech which pen men into nations become more and 
more indistinct. He recognises his fellow-worker, wherever he may 
live and whatever tongue he may speak, as one who is pushing 
forward shoulder to shoulder with him towards a common goal, as 
one’ whom he is helping and who is helping him.” “The touch of 
science makes the whole world kin.” Thus, as science progresses 
international conferences become more and more necessary, and the 
settlement of difficult scientific problems is generally the result of 
the concerted action of nations. ‘The determination of standards 
of measurement, magnetic surveys, the solution of great geodetic 
problems, the mapping of the heavens and the earth—all these are 
being carried on by international organisation.” 

Some will doubtless regard the opinion of Sir Michael Foster 
relating to the influence of science on peace as optimistic, and 
perhaps there is reason to doubt whether while human nature is 
imperfect permanent peace can be assured. But at any rate most 
will be willing to grant that the frequency of international meetings 
betwixt men of light and leading for the discernment of Truth must 


be a strong factor in the preservation of peace, and should tend 
to make civilised nations regard war as the surgeon should his 
knife—the last resource. 
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The National Physical Laboratory.—Though there was so 
much of international interest at the last meeting of the British 
Association, there was one announcement made by Professor J. H. 
Poynting, the President of the Mathematical and Physical Section, 
that was of great national interest. This was the realisation of the 
scheme for the establishment of a National Physical Laboratory, the 
absence of which had placed us in the rear of other nations in the 
facilities for original research. The foundation of the Laboratory 
may be said to be entirely due to the efforts of the British Association, 
efforts which have been noticed in this Review. It was Professor 
Oliver Lodge who, in 1891, first pointed out the necessity for such 
an institution; and it was the late Sir Douglas Galton who, when 
President of the Association, vigorously supported Professor Oliver 
Lodge’s arguments, and by twenty-five years’ labour as General 
Secretary of the British Association brought about the deputation 
which laid the matter before the Prime Minister, who as a scientist 
and a past President of the Association leant a willing ear to the 
scientific needs of the nation. The National Physical Laboratory is 
an extension of the Kew Observatory. For its financial needs the 
Government asked Parliament for a grant of £12,000 for buildings 
and for £4000 year. The Laboratory is under the ultimate control 
of the Royal Society, but it is to be directly managed by an 
Executive Committee and a General Board which are not to be 
altered without the consent of the Treasury. The Executive 
Committee are to report annually to the General Board and submit 
each year’s scheme of work. Twelve of the members of the General 
Board are to be nominated by six of the great technical societies, 
viz., the Institutions of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Naval 
Engineers, the Iron and Steel Institute, and the Society of Chemical 
Industry. Six of these representatives of commercial interests are 
also members of the Executive Committee. This consists of twelve 
ordinary and five official members, the latter consisting of the 
President of the Royal Society, the Chairman of the Committee, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, and the Treasurer 
and Secretary of the Royal Society. In addition to these, six 
members of the existing Kew Observatory Committee will hold seats 
on the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee will have 
the honour of appointing sub-committees. Lord Rayleigh is to be 
Chairman of the General Board and Executive Committee. Mr. R. 
Glazebrook is to be the Director of the Laboratory. The Executive 
Committee numbers amongst its members such distinguished scientists 
as Lord Lister, Professor Riicker, Captain W. de W. Abney, Pro- 
fessor Clifton, Professor O. J. Lodge; and on the General Board we 
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find Sir F. Abel, Professor Ayrton, Lord Kelvin, Sir W. Preece, and 
the Earl of Rosse. 
The institution therefore rests on a solid foundation of manage- 
ment, and may be well expected to yield early proofs of its 
usefulness. 


The Nerve-Wave.—If the student of physiology was disap- 
pointed at the absence of physiological lore in the President’s 
Address, he found ample food for thought in Professor Charles 
Richet’s address on the Nerve-Wave (La Vibration Nerveuse). It 
was Helmholtz who, in 1850, showed the pace at which an impulse 
travels along a nerve, in spite of the prediction made two years 
before by Johannes Miiller that such a discovery was impossible. 
Helmholtz ascertained that if the time of response is determined by 
stimulating a nerve in a given part, it is possible to determine the 
rate of transmission by stimulating the same nerve at a measured 
distance, say a decimetre, above that point. For as in this case the 
response is delayed, the period of delay measures the rate the nerve- 
impulse takes to travel over ten centimetres. The exact period . 
differs under different conditions. It varies with the temperature, 
and with the character of the individual nerve. It is slower in the 
nerve-centres than in the peripheral nerves, less in cold-blooded than 
in homeothermal animals, but it never differs very considerably 
from thirty metres per second. 

The nerve-current has always been found to be transmitted in 
both directions from the point of stimulation, and a very important 
fact is that an electrical disturbance accompanies over-stimulation of 
a nerve, which probably produces modification in the chemical and 
thermic condition of the nerve or nerve centre. 

Four theories have been in the past put forward to explain the 
propagation of the nerve-wave. 

1. The Mechanical Hypothesis.—If the semi-fluid protoplasm 
of the nerve-cell and its prolongations form one continnous whole, it 
follows that a mechanical disturbance of this liquid mass will be 
propagated to a distance along the whole length. In illustration 
Professor Richet takes the case of a capillary tube filled with 
mercury and a disturbance started in the mercury. This dis- 
turbance will be propagated the length of the tube. If the 
mechanical theory is true, the nerve-wave would be the molecular 
disturbance of a liquid enclosed in a capillary tube. This hypo- 
thesis would to some extent explain the electrical phenomena which 
accompanies the nerve-wave, since the friction of a fluid in a capillary y 
tube produces electricity. ; 
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But there are difficulties in the way of accepting the mechanical 
theory. In a capillary tube, the narrower its calibre the more 
rapidly the vibration is damped. So it is hard to imagine a vibra- 
tion being transmitted so as to be appreciable at the far end of a 
tube one or two metres long. Then the electric disturbance that 
accompanies a nerve-wave does not lose intensity as it travels. On 
the contrary, physiologists have described it as growing like an 
avalanche. So all points being considered, it is reasonable to look 
for another explanation. 

2. Chemical Hypothesis—The transmission of a nerve-wave has 
been compared to the explosion of a train of powder, or of mixed 
gases in a tube, the explosive waves being transmitted slowly in a 
tube of capillary dimensions. Professor Richet admits that there is 
some reason for such an hypothesis, as in nerve phenomena a feeble 
stimulus can call forth a very strong response; for instance, the 
amount of energy received by a surface of one square centimetre 
from a candle 300 metres distant is 1-10,000 millions of the total 
light-giving energy of the candle; but this is sufficient to give a 
sensory stimulus to the retina. ‘To believe this theory, the retina 
must be supposed to contain a quantity of accumulated energy capable 
of explosive liberation so that the amount freed would be in great 
excess of the energy of the stimulus. This supposition has, however, 
objections, though the Professor does not think them irrefutable. 

The acceptance of the theory would grant the possibility of the 
explosive tissue being reconstituted afresh immediately after each 
explosion, and such a reconstitution in the 100th of a second would 
hardly seem credible, though we have no definite knowledge of the 
speed or slowness of the chemical changes of the organism to deny 
its possibility. 

3. Electrolytic Hypothesis—When an electric current passes 
through a saline solution it is thought that as it passes along the salt 
is decomposed from place to place and immediately reconstituted 
after the passage of the current. Professor Richet does not find any 
objection to the theory that the nerve-current is due to electrolytic 
action. The theory, in his mind, has the advantage that it can be 
brought into harmony with the chemical and electrical hypothesis 
and can reconcile them. 

4. Electrical Hypothesis.—This supposes that the nerve is 4 
peculiar form of electric conductor. Against such a theory is the 
slowness of the nerve-wave, 30 metres per second, compared with 
700,000,000 metres, the rate of the electric wave. But Professor 
Richet points out that this objection omits to account for the fact 
that electricity travels at this speed in good conductors only, and he 
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considers that the hypothesis that the nerve-wave is an electrical 
phenomenon is fairly satisfactory, especially as it is admitted that 
it resembles electrolytic action. But he adds: 

We must allow for the unforeseen ; we must recognise the possibility 
that, perchance at no very distant date, we may receive the formal 
demonstration of fundamental differences between electrical and nervous 
vibrations, and have to admit that the latter possess special characters 
which differentiate them from all known classes of vibrations. 

Professor Charles Richet’s own researches, carried on with 
M. André Brocel, do not deal with the nature of the nerve-wave, 
but throw light on its form and duration. 

To stop vibration there must be some deadening or damping pro- 
cess. Physicists have studied the ways by which vibration is arrested 
and have divided them into three types. 

In type 1, which is that of a pendulum or vibrating string, the 
waves follow one another with smaller and smaller oscillations, the 
vibrations dying out with the decrease of the waves. This type of 
damping is due to the resistance of the medium consuming part of 
the energy, for, theoretically, a vibration once started would never 
stop. 

In type 2 the damping is of a very different nature. After the 
pendulum has completed its first phase and passed the point of 
equilibrium, it meets a certain obstacle to its return point; to this it 
only swings back again very slowly, and on reaching it never swings 
beyond it. In fact, it can be proved that it never returns absolutely 
to the point of equilibrium. 

In type 3 the pendulum, after being moved from the point of 
equilibrium, returns only very slowly to that position, as, for 
example, when it hangs in a very dense medium. In this form of 
damping there are no secondary and tertiary vibrations; it is in fact 
so complete that there is no negative phase, only a simple oscillation. 
In this case the return never reaches the primitive state of equli- 
brium. 

Professor Richet has determined the duration of the nerve-wave 
and its form by a series of elaborate experiments, in which he gave 
intermittent electrical stimuli to an anesthetised dog, and he con- 
siders that the responsive nerve-waves thus evoked would be the 
same in man. The duration of the nerve-waves were one-eighteenth 
of a second. The form of the nerve-vibration corresponds to type 2, 
described above, when the vibration never reaches equilibrium. This 
fact, that equilibrium is not reached, is in Professor Charles Richet’s 
opinion the cause of memory. 

I told you that the original level is never regarded when the system is 
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damped to a position of rest ; it approaches the level indefinitely, but 
never reaches it. 

Practically speaking, equilibrium is reached at the end of the tenth of a 
second ; physically and physiologically speaking, everything is set in order, 
the nerve-wave is ended, and the return to equilibrium is total. But if 
we deal with infinitesimal quantities this return is not complete, so that if 
we imagine an apparatus capable of appreciating infinitesimal quantities, 
it would show that, as the mathematical theory predicts, the return to 
equilibrium is never complete or absolute. Well! We may fairly suppose 
that consciousness is alive to the infinitely small quantity, and that the 
impossibility of the complete return to the primitive equilibrium accounts 
for the strange phenomenon, unknown in the inorganic world, which we 
call memory. After a nerve-wave the neuron is no longer in the same 
state as before ; it retains the memory of the wave, and this makes it now 
other than what it was. I pronounce the vowel ‘A.’ One-tenth of a 
second later I can pronounce some other vowel, for my nervous system 
has returned to equilibrium ; but this return, however, is not complete, for 
the memory of the ‘A’ which I pronounced persists and will persist 
indefinitely. The primitive condition will never recur, whatever happens. 
In time the memory of the vowel ‘A’ will gradually fade, but it will 
never be effaced. A nerve-wave of the brain is never completely ex- 
tinguished. 


Oceanography.—In the Presidential Address of Sir J. Murray 
to the Geographical Section we havea luminous view of Oceanography 
—the youngest of the scientific geographical departures. Oceano- 
graphy dates only from the commencement of the Challenger inves- 
tigations. Just at that moment the desire to establish telegraphic 
communication between England and America so stimulated the 
exploration of ocean-basins as to bring into being new instruments of 
superior precision and accuracy, and to revolutionise the then known 
methods of investigation. The field of research is vast, and what has 
been done has been so important in its bearings on our natural 
knowledge of the history. of our globe as to place oceanographical 
work amongst the most important of the last forty years. The facts 
already ascertained relative to ocean depths, temperature, and marine 
deposits are considered by Sir J. Murray to throw light on the 
evolution of the continental and oceanic areas, which to the populace 
present a veritable fairyland. Cold icy depths with underground 
rivers, five miles down, all dark and inhabited by blind monsters 
who carry bull’s-eye lanterns and phosphorescent search-lights to 
allure their scanty food,—what imagination has depicted a more 
striking picture of the struggle for life than the ocean deeps 
provide us. 
All measurements on land are referred to the sea level; so also 
are measurements of the relief of the earth’s crust covered by water ; 
and the error that ensues from the small departure of the ocean 
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surface of the geoid from the mean ellipsoidal form is not a great 
one. The measurements in the shallow waters may be described as 
innumerable: beyond the 100-fathom line they are less numerous; 
but within the last ten years over 10,000 deep soundings have been 
taken by British ships alone. On the whole it may be said that the 
general tendency of recent soundings is to extend the area with 
depths greater than 1000 fathoms, and to show that numerous 
voleanic cones rise from the general level of the floor of the ocean 
basin up to various levels beneath the sea surface. 

The following table of the areas marked out by contour lines 
of depth is of great interest : 


T.M.S. Sq. Geo M. Per cent. 
Between the shore and 100 . . 7,000,000 . . (or 7 of the sea bed. 
Pe 100 ~=., 1000 . . 10,000,000 . . (orld o ~ 
i 1000 =~,, 2000 . . 22,000,000 . . (or2l 
2000 » 3000 . . 57,000,000 . . (or 55 


° 7,000,000 . . (or 7 


103,000,000 100 


We gather from it that more than half of the sea floor is at a 
depth of over 2000 fathoms—that is, over two geographical miles. 
The great deeps exceeding 3000 fathoms have distinctive names— 
forty-three are at present known; depths exceeding 4000 fathoms, 
four geographical miles, have been recorded in eight of these deeps, 
and depths exceeding 5000 fathoms have been found only in one 
deep—the Aldrich Deep of the 5th Pacific, lying east of Kermades 
and Friendly Islunds. This deep is over five geographical miles 
in depth—more than 2000 feet lower than the sea level, than 
Mount Everest in the Himalayas is above it; so that we get the 
level of the surface of the lithosphere within a variation of five 
geographical miles. 

The observations of oceanographic temperature make known that 
below about 100 fathoms seasonal variations disappear. Below that 
depth is a nearly constant temperature for any one place throughout 
the year. There are side shiftings of bodies of water in certain 
places under peculiar conditions which cannot be called seasonal, but 
which from the changes of temperature which they introduce destroy 
innumerable marine life and influence the nature of the deposits on the 
spots affected. About 92 per cent of the ocean floor has a tempera- 
ture below 40°F. The low temperature is attributed to the cold 
surface water at the Polar and sub-Polar regions, which sink to the 
bottom and spread over the floor of the ocean in the warmer regions. 
The mixed nature of the marine deposits, containing as they do 
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remains of organisms from varying temperatures from sunlit spots 
and pitch-dark depths, are full of information to geologists. 

The chemical and mineralogical compositions of ferruginous and 
pelagic deposits teem with new facts. Sir John Murray is parti- 
cularly anxious that the deposits contained in the red clay in the 
ocean “deeps” should be thoroughly studied. There we find the 
minimum rate of accumulation. He thinks it probable there are not 
more than a few feet deposited since the Tertiary Period. There is 
such a favourable spot in the south-west of Australia, and its 
examination might well form a part of the scientific work of the 
coming Antarctic Expedition. 
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Slotes of Crabvel and Exploration. 


The Basin of the Yangtze.—Mrs. Bishop’s massive volume 
(“The Yangtze Valley and Beyond.” By Mrs. J. F. Bishop. 
London: John Murray. 1899.) is appropriately dedicated to the 
Marquis of Salisbury. It is, indeed, a compendium of knowledge 
about that new sphere of influence over which rights, as yet some- 
what vague and nebulous, have been reserved to this country. Her 
introductory chapter gives a general idea of the vast area and possi- 
bilities of the region, containing, in its extent of 650,000 square 
miles, a population, “‘one of the most peaceable and industrious on 
earth,” variously estimated at from 170,000,009 to 180,000,000. 
The great river, during its course of 3000 miles from the Tibetan 
highlands to the Pacific, receives a number of tributaries from the 
north and south rivalling the main stream in length and importance. 
Thus the Min and Honton enter it on the left after traversing 
Szechuen, and the Fuling, Yuan, and Hsiang on the right, carrying 
to it the drainage and inland produce of Hunan and Kweichow. 
The approach of the headwaters of the Yuan and Fuling affords, 
with short portages, an alternative route for light traflic, avoiding 
the gorges and rapids of Ichang, and reaches Hankow through the 
great Tungting Lake, with an area of 2000 square miles. At Han- 
kow the Yangtze is joined by the Han, which distributes goods for 
1200 miles to the north, and a little lower down by the Kan, navi- 
gable to near the Kwangtung frontier, and passing, on its way, 
through the Poyang Lake, with an area of 1200 square miles. The 
delta region is a labyrinth of canals, tributaries, and lakes, the latter 
covering an aggregate of 1200 square miles, and the navigation and 
irrigation channels having a length of 36,000. Here, in summer, 
the whole country is submerged, and the population, after securing 
the spring crops, migrate to mounds, holding communication only by 
boats. The annual inundation of the Yangtze resembles that of the 
Nile in its fertilising character, and is more regular in its occurrence. 
The rise, amounting to forty feet at Hankow and to ninety feet at 
Chungking, begins late in March and attains its maximum in 
August, after which the river falls until December or January. For 
three months of the year the spate is so furious as to render naviga- 
tion impossible, a circumstance that has to be taken into account in 
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considering the question of steam traffic. The effects of the alluvium 
brought down by the Yangtze, estimated at 770,000 cubic feet per 
second, may be seen in the great plain and delta region, now main- 
taining perhaps a million of inhabitants and entirely of fluvial 
creation. The work of the river is, however, assisted by the agency 
of dust-storms, one of which Mrs. Bishop describes as having seen, 
in the seven hours during which it raged, to bury soil and buildings 
under a thick layer of deposit. 


Trade on the Yangtze.—The amount of junk and boat traffic 
on the Yangtze and its tributaries is prodigious. Mrs. Bishop, in 
the course of a journey of 2000 miles on the Min and the main river, 
never was out of sight of native traffic, and describes having to wait 
for days at the foot of the great rapid for her turn to ascend. The 
upper reaches of the river are navigated by 7000 junks, giving 
employment to a quarter of a million of men, and so ample are the 
means of transport that imported goods are sold in the interior of 
Szechuen at a barely appreciable advance over their price at Ichang, 
at the head of steam navigation. The lower reaches of the Yangtze, 
from the “ million-peopled ” city of Hankow, 600 miles from its mouth 
downwards, with all the subsidiary waterways, are thronged with 
craft of every size and shape, while at that great emporium itself 
they are moored in triple rows for miles along the Han, which there 
contributes its 1200 miles of traffic. The Grand Canal which inter- 
sects the Yangtze near its mouth, connecting it with Tientsin on the 
north and Hangchow on the south, is still a great artery of commerce, 
although it has lost some of its importance as a through route since 
the devastation caused by the Hoang Ho in 1851. The country 
traversed by it has recovered the catastrophe of the Taiping rebellion, 
and is again producing its great harvests of silk and rice. On it 
passenger boats and junks are towed by steam launches, of which 
2755, owned and run by Chinese, and towing 7889 passenger boats 
with 180,000 passengers, entered and cleared between Hangchow, 
Shanghai, and Soochow in 1897. The author's boat, when arriving 
at Tientsin, took two days and a half to make its way through the 
mass of cargo and passenger boats that jammed the terminus of the 
canal. The trade of the ten treaty ports of the Yangtze amounted 
in 1898 to over £30,000,000 sterling, of which £13,000,000 and 
£8,000,000 were froa Shanghai and Hankow respectively. 
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Mrs. Bishop on Catholic Missions in China.—The eminent 
lady traveller was evidently much impressed by her visit to the 
Catholic Mission at Ichang and its venerable head, Bishop Benjamin, 
who has been sixteen years in his present position without even a 
visit to Shanghai. 

His large, lofty room [she says] though furnished with all absolute 
necessaries, is bare and severe, and there is nothing in it on which the eye 
can pleasurably rest. The Bishop is a most genial elderly man, with 
much charm of manner, thick, iron-grey hair, and an unclerical moustache. 
As we walked down the lanes to the orphanage, numbers of Chinese 
children, unmistakably delighted to see him, ran up to him, kissing his 


hands, and struggling for positions in which they could hold on to his 
robes. , 


The orphanage is under the care of French and Belgian Sisters, and 
is constructed for 400 children, but contained only eighteen, as the 
number of foundlings and orphans confided to it by the Chinese is 
decreasing, perhaps from the growing anti-foreign spirit. A Belgian 
priest who called on Mrs. Bishop claimed 3000 converts in a region 
above the gorges, where he had worked for eleven years. A man of 
culture and refinement, he obviously felt keenly the isolation of his 
life, passed in a single room of a low-class Chinese house, with none 
but natives as his companions. ‘ Madness,” he said, ‘ would be the 
certain result but for the sustaining power of God and the knowledge 
that one is doing His work.” One of the troubles he described is the 
occasional occurrence of feigned conversions from interested motives. 
Thus, the inhabitants of one village which had a lawsuit with another 
placed themselves under instruction en masse, with a view to receiving 
baptism, in order to obtain, as Christians, the support of the French 
Minister in Pekin. They gained their lawsuit, and immediately 
returned to their idolatrous practices. 


Wherever I have met with Roman missionaries [writes Mrs. Bishop] 1 
have found them living either like Bishop Benjamin and Bishop Meitel 
of Seoul, and like the sisters in Seoul, Pekin, Ichang, and elsewhere, in 
bare whitewashed rooms, with just enough tables and chairs for use, or in 
the dirt, noise, and innumerable discomforts of native houses of the lower 
class, personally attending on the sick, and in China, Chinese in life, 
dress, style, and ways, rarely speaking their own language, knowing the 
ins and outs of the districts in which they live, their peculiarities of 
trade, and their political and social condition. 


The Chinese, she goes on to admit, contrast this life of self- 
surrender with that of numbers of Protestant missionaries living 
at the treaty ports amid the comforts and amenities of civilisation. 
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Captain Deasy in Central Asia.—Kashgaria and Chinese 
Turkestan seem, from the experience of their latest explorer, to be 
most desirable countries to live out of. His wanderings, the story of 
which has been narrated in the leading journals, covered two years 
from his departure from Srinagar in September 1897 to his return 
to India in the autumn of 1899. Provided with a passport from 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, and backed by the influence of Mr, George 
Macartney, the British representative at Yarkand, he should have 
received every assistance from the Chinese officials, but the public 
orders to them to this effect were invariably accompanied by secret 
instructions in a directly contrary sense, with the result that 
they obstructed his movements by all the means in their power. 
The Amban of Keria declined to sanction his travelling bythe direct 
route through the Polu Gorge, on the specious plea that M. Butreuil 
de Khins, who used this route, had been murdered some hundreds of 
miles away. Captain Deasy, nevertheless, with indomitable British 
perseverance, succeeded in carrying out his programme, bringing the 
triangulation of the region across the high Kuen Lun Range to 
within a few miles of Polu, and obtaining the co-ordinates of about 
ninety peaks. The sources of the Khotan River were also discovered 
about a hundred miles away from their location on existing maps. 
After returning to Yarkand in order to rest and re-form his caravan, 
the traveller again set out to explore the unknown portion of the 
Yarkand River. In this he was also successful, notwithstanding a 
repetition of the tactics of the mandarins, who, while pretending to 
assist him, sent a letter to the local governor informing him that an 
unknown traveller was wandering about without a passport, and 
enjoining on him to keep a sharp look-out on his doings. The 
Tajiks, who inhabit this part of the Pamir Steppe, refused all 
information, but did not succeed in turning back the explorer as 
they had hoped. Their opposition, indeed, added to the value of the 
work done, compelling him to cover a larger area of ground. In 
fourteen consecutive marches on this journey, eleven passes were 
crossed averaging 14,700 feet high, while two of them nearly attained 
a height of 17,000 feet. No tents could be used for a fortnight, the 
narrow valleys being too rocky to admit of their erection, and as the 
thermometer even at midday under a bright sun was often ten 
degrees below zero, the cold at night in these inhospitable deserts 
may be imagined. The roads were scarcely worthy of the name of 
goat-tracks, and in one of the valleys ice-steps had to be cut before 
the animals could pass. The survey of the unknown course of the 
Yarkand River was, however, completed with the exception of a few 
miles, and many errors of previous maps corrected. The yak was 
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Captain Deasy’s mount when riding was possible, but the angle of 
ascent was sometimes too sharp for a saddle to remain on its back, 
and its tail was then useful to hang on to. These beasts are as good 
ice-climbers as chamois, and their hoofs have a special adaptation 
which prevents them from spreading too much on the slippery surface. 
The health of the party suffered severely from the hardships under- 
gone: one of the men died; Ram Singh, the surveyor lent by the 
Indian Government, had a severe attack of rheumatic fever; and 
Captain Deasy himself was two months in hospital after his return 
to Simla. 


Supposed Discovery of Ophir.—Dr. Carl Peters believes on 
plausible philological and other grounds that he has discovered the 
site of the Biblical Ophir near the entrance of the Lupata Gorge. 
Here, on the banks of the Muira River, about fifteen miles south of 
the Zambesi, and halfway between Sena and Tete, he found Fura, 
the place he was in search of, which is marked on some of the old 
maps. The name is the native corruption of the word Afur, by 
which it was known to the Arabs of the sixteenth century; and 
Afur is the Saban or South African form of the Hebrew Ophir, 
the vowels being interchangeable, because unwritten in the Semitic 
tongues. The natives, who call themselves Makalanga, like the 
inhabitants of Mashonaland in general, are to this day, he avers, 
sun and fire worshippers, with a type of face distinct from that of 
the African, and the name Makalanga he translates as People of the 
Sun. Having obtained valuable information from a chief as to ruins 
and ancient gold workings, he went to the spot and found remains of 
undoubtedly Semitic character, as well as traces of ancient mining, , 
both of surface working and of shafts hewn in the rock. The forma- 
tion is quartzitic slate and diorite, with gold reefs running between. 
The natives still obtain gold by washing after the rainy season, and 
carry it, stored in quills, to Beira and Tete, where they do a fairly 
large trade in it. 


Mr. Weld-Blundell in Abyssinia.—Mr, Weld-Blundell gave 
the Royal Geographical Society, on the evening of December 11, an 
interesting account of his visit to the Court of the Negus at Adis 
Abeba. Having obtained permission to accompany the British 
Envoy, Captain Harrington, on his entry, he described his reception 
by Menelik as a scene of barbaric grandeur and picturesque costume, 
grouping, and colouring, suggesting the revival of an order thou- 
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sands of years old confronted with that of to-day—in a word, as the 
twentieth century being introduced to the tenth. A second expe- 
dition, in which he accompanied Lord Lovat, started from Berbera 
in December 1898, and made a détour in order to pass through the 
Maran prairie, where much game was reported. Though disappointed 
in lion, they shot some good specimens of buffalo, awwal, Semmering’s 
gazelle, and hartebeeste. Reaching Adis Abeba on January 19, 
they got permission from the Negus to travel to the western frontier, 
recent events in the Soudan having stimulated his appreciation of 
British qualities. One of the functionaries encountered made the 
discovery that the letters giving them permission to shoot made no 
mention of guns, but a saving sense of humour enabled him to see 
the untenable nature of his hypothesis, and he yielded with a good 
grace to their construction of the documents. They passed through 
a country extraordinarily rich and productive, but devastated by the 
cattle plague, which had carried off the principal source of wealth of 
the inhabitants. The valley of the Didesa was choked with dense 
forest and jungle. The town of Lekemti he described as having a 
population of 40,000, living in scattered habitations—“ sprinkled 
round,” as the Americans say—and rejoicing in every appearance of 
prosperity, with imported copper and iron, and cotton cloth, native 
and American, inits market. Not far from this point the Blue Nile 
was seen, and here an important correction was made in existing 
maps, which transplant it some sixty or seventy miles to the west. 
Mr. Weld-Blundell attributes the error to ascribing this reach of the 
river to the Didesa, which, in point of fact, had effected its junction 
with the Nile twenty miles farther to the south than the confluence 
as portrayed on the maps. The British outpost on the Blue Nile 
was reached and a gunboat transported the expedition from Roseires 
to Khartoum. 


Voleanic Region of Central Africa.—One of the members of 





an interesting expedition to Central Africa has returned te-England -—- 


and communicated to the Zimes some of his experiences. Messrs. 
Arthur Sharp and E. 8. Grogan reached Beira in 1898, and made it 
their starting-point for a long series of explorations northward of the 
Zambesi basin. The country lying between Lakes Tanganyika and 
Albert Edward—which they were the first, as they believed, to 
traverse from north to south—though nominally in the Congo State 
territory, they found for a distance of 400 miles without any trace 
of European habitation or control, and overrun by cannibal hordes, 
who, it would seem from the observations of Mr. Grogan, “ had 
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followed in the wake of the Free State forces, devastating the country 
and literally eating up its inhabitants.” The details of the atrocities 
witnessed here were so ghastly that the journal spares them to 
its readers, and are the more distressing to realise because perpetrated 
under the egis of a civilised government. The extension of the 
authority of Germany by stations gradually pushed forward across 
the nominal border of the Free State will tend to the restoration of 
order. Lake Kivu discharges its overflow into Lake Tanganyika by 
the Rusisi, the exploration of which by the English travellers was 
anticipated by a German, Dr. Kandt, who had spent three years in 
the investigation of the region. Lake Kivu, which is now found to 
be of a totally different shape from that assigned to it on the map, is 
believed to be extremely deep, is surrounded by precipitous shores 
and is studded with numerous islands. It would thus appear to 
belong to the Rift Valley formation like Lakes Tanganyika and 
Rudolf. The most remarkable feature of its surroundings is their 
voleanic character, evidenced in the crater mountains lying a little to 
the north. Three main volcanoes rise from the lofty plateau, and 
on one of these are two craters, both in a state of greater or les¢ 
activity, one, according to the natives, having been in eruption two 
or three years ago. The whole country is, at any rate, covered with 
lava, rendering it almost impassable, and the dense bush with which 
it is in parts overgrown was swarming with elephants which the 
travellers could not get within range of. Mount Mfumbiro, which 
played a leading part in the Anglo-German negotiations, was found 
by them to be mythical. Lake Albert Edward, to which they made 
their way through a most difficult country, is, according to them, 
incorrectly drawn on the maps, and on its swampy eastern shore-line 
extending much farther than traced, Mr, Sharp reports having seen 
numerous steam jets or “‘ bubbling geysers.” In Toru they were in 
British territory, and here they parted, Mr. Sharp to return 
to England, presumably through Uganda, and Mr. Grogan to make 
his way down the Nile to Cairo. 


Projects for the American Isthmus Canal.—The United 
States Commission for the survey of the Isthmus has divided 
into three branches. The main body proceeds to Nicaragua to 
report on what was until recently the only contemplated route, 
the second goes to inspect the partially constructed waterway at 
Panama, and a third has started for the investigation of a totally 
new route, across the Isthmus of Darien from Caledonia Bay to the 
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Gulf of San Miguel on the Pacific. The distance from the mouth of 
the Savanna in the latter deep indentation of the western coast 
to the eastern ocean is under forty miles, and there is on this route 
the notable advantage of possessing excellent harbours at both ends. 
It was, however, unfavourably reported on after a hurried survey by 
a triple—English, French, and American—survey expedition nearly 
half a century ago, great difficulties having been experienced from 
climate and other obstacles to the examination of the ground. 
The height of the Cordillera here is an unknown quantity, but 
as the two oceans were united in comparatively recent though 
prehistoric times, the traces of the submergence of the Isthmus may 
not be altogether obliterated, and a breach in the mountains may 
mark where the waters flowed. A serious obstacle to the Nicaragua 
route exists in the rapid silting up of the once fine harbour of 
Greytown, owing to the adoption by the San Juan River of the 
secondary channel of the Brazo Colorado for its egress to the sea. 
Its discharge is now to the south of Greytown instead of through its 
haven, and the construction of a new port would probably be 
necessary. As regards the route of Lesseps’ failure, it is announced 
that a company called the Panama Canal Company of America, with 
a capital of 30,000 dollars, has been incorporated in New Jersey. It 
has acquired French interests, and has powers to quadruple its 
capital, and to enlarge, complete, and work the railway, wharves, 
and partially constructed canal at Panama. 
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Alotices of Books. 


The Child of God; or, What Comes of our Baptism. By 
Mother Mary Loyota, of the Bar Convent, York. Edited by 
Father Tuurston, 8.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1899. 


T[\HIS handsome volume of nearly three hundred pages, with its 

strong paper, beautiful type, and rich illustrations, is a valuable 
accession to the religious library. It is written for the young, and 
meant as a guide when they come to think at the parting of the ways. 
The instructions are given with theological accuracy, and the historical 
matter (if we are to accept the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 
person) is reliable and relevant to the subject in hand, Father 
Thurston’s admirable and well-deserved preface leaves a critic little, 
almost nothing, to add. We agree with him that “it is hard for 
children to think at all, and harder still for them to think about 
themselves.” Hence the supreme difficulty of selecting matter, and 
the words that will successfully convey it to their minds and leave 
it there. It is next to impossible to realise the ensemble of the 
child’s mind, and our own childhood is such a skeleton in memory as 
to afford us little aid. However, the success of Mother Loyola’s 
charming book is not at all limited to the need of children. Once it 
falls into mature or aged hands it is sure to do its work, for matter, 
reason, and fact, with their strong logic, are there, and it is an easy 
inference that where one child takes to thinking over what she says, 
ten, if not a hundred, adults will do the same, and we hesitate not to 
say with more abundant advantage. 

If we are to say a word on the background, it would be that we 
think the colloquial element is excessive, even for children. Tell an 
interesting story to a child, and its simple, undivided attention will 
follow you to the end, even should there not be a single colloquialism 
throughout. For that reason we prefer Father Furniss’s method of 
catching the child’s attention that God may catch its innocent heart. 
Once the feminine pen travels outside the domain of story-telling, or 
the translation of foreign excellent religious works, with which so 
many distinguished English women have enriched our libraries, and, 
even with the best intentions, assumes the réle of teaching in spiritual 
matters, we are at a loss where to draw the line that separates laudable 
zeal from the taceant in Ecclesia. All the same, Mother Loyola’s 
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“‘ Child of God” will be a work of permanent usefulness. It is the 
effusion of a zeal that knows not limits. Again, the illustrative 
matter is so varied and so abundant, as is also the historical element, 
that one readily takes it up and unwillingly lays it down, it has so 
much of the charm of interest and attraction in almost every page. 


This practical instructive book will do immense good. 
Jn. M. 


History of St. Vincent de Paul. By Mgr. Bouvcavun, Bishop of 
Laval. Translated from the second French edition by the 
Rev. JoserpH Brapy, C.M. With an Introduction by H.E. the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. ‘Two vols. London: 
Longmans. 1899. 


TT\HIS is a tolerable translation of Mgr. Bougaud’s well-known “‘ Life 

of St. Vincent de Paul.” The late Bishop of Laval writes 
French of a very “ French” character, and it would be a miraculous 
feat to present his turns and fancies in purely idiomatic English. 
The Life itself suffers from the indisposition of the illustrious author 
to say things in a perfectly straightforward way. In a panegyric 
you do not object to a certain vagueness of phrase, to rhetoric, or to 
perorations. These features, which, in the original, are carried off 
by the limpid clearness and beauty of the style, become more pro- 
nounced in an indifferent translation. But we may be thankful for 
what we have, and may congratulate ourselves that the life of the 
venerated apostle of charity has been given to the world so fully and 
nobly. 

The history of the developmen* of a saint’s sanctity is a most 
attractive and edifying subject of study, but it is not easy to follow 
it up in such biographies as are usually written. It is no disrespect 
to the glorious founder of the Sisters of Charity to say that there are, 
in his career, few sjgns of heroic virtue before his thirty-sixth year. 
Up to that time he had led a wandering and somewhat precarious 
life. After his delivery from the Tunis captivity, he attached himself 
first to one patron and then to another, accepting chaplaincies or 
benefices as he could get them. From a letter written in 1610 (when 
he was in Paris, and about thirty-five years old) he seems to have 
intended to return to his home in the South of France. “I hope, with 
the grace of God,” he says, ‘that my labours will be blessed, and 
that I shall soon be afforded the means of honourably retiring, to 
spend the remainder of my days with you” (his parents). This 
clearly means that he hoped to get a sufficient “ benefice,” or some 
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kind of pension, which would ensure a competent livelihood and 
enable him to live with his parents and help them. It was at this 
moment that he fell under the influence of De Bérulle, the saintly 
founder of the French Oratory. That most spiritual and discerning 
man saw what kind of a character lay hidden under the somewhat 
commonplace exterior of the priest who was waiting, poor and 
disappointed, for what Providence and patronage might do for him, 
in the Paris of Henri IV. and Margaret of Navarre. He did not ask 
Vincent to join his Oratory, but he got him appointed to the parish 
of Clichy. At once the great apostolic heart of the servant of God 
began to expand as he felt himself face to face with the kind of work 
for which he was destined. He was not long at Clichy, it is true, 
resigning that parish at De Bérulle’s wish in order to take up the 
position of a tutor in the family of De Gordi. But that tutorship 
was really another step in his vocation. The noble and rich family 
to whom he went was the means of his beginning that work of 
charitable organisation which was to distinguish his life. He was not 
long in shaking himself free from small boys’ worries and fine ladies’ 
confessions, to launch out on those schemes of help to the poor and 
suffering, in which his friends and his pupils were to back him up 
ineffectually. 

The life of St. Vincent de Paul, when he once had found his 
vocation, divides itself into two spheres of devoted work—his charity, 
and his zeal for the spiritual good of the priesthood. The story of 
the reform of the clergy of France, and of the strange and almost 
romantic relations which the son of a poor peasant had with sovereigns 
like Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, with Ministers like Mazarin, 
and with half a score of the bearers of the illustrious name of 
De Gordi, is given in Mgr. Bougaud’s pages with much spirit and 
perspicuity. The actual success of the saint’s efforts was perhaps 
hardly so great as his biographer would have us think. Like most 
Frenchmen, Mgr. Bougaud is dazzled by the reign of Louis XIV., 
and sees in the seventeenth century the golden age of the French 
Church and of French literature. But the reign of Louis XIV. was 
the creation of Richelieu and of Mazarin, and it was in consequence 
of their policy that the religious spirit in France, which seemed to have 
renewed its vigour in the first half of the seventeenth century, steadily 
declined in the latter half, and all through the eighteenth. But this 
fact does not diminish the glory of St. Vincent de Paul. Neither the 
congregation of the Mission nor the Society of St. Sulpice was strong 
enough to save the French clergy from the paralysis consequent on 
the pretensions of the Crown. ‘The bishoprics and the abbeys were 
steadily used as Crown appanages, and the upper spheres of the 
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French Church, when not corrupt, were incurably worldly. There is 
no need to insist on the corruption of the clergy before the Revolution. 
It is now recognised that the charge has been enormously exaggerated. 
But what St. Vincent de Paul could not do, with all his saintly 
influence, was to save the Church appointments from the cold greed 
of King and Minister. The “Council of Conscience,” appointed by 
Anne of Austria, of which M. Vincent was a member, was a very 
remarkable fact ; but it lasted only a short time, and was resolutely 
broken down by Mazarin. ‘The superficial reader is tempted to wish 
that the saint had shown less consideration for the worldly, shameless, 
and insolent courtiers with whom he had to contend; but his conduct 
was really heroic in its boldness, disinterestedness, and perseverance. 
His efforts palliated the evil—perhaps, as Mgr. Bougaud says, did 
some good by making people admit some kind of principle in Church 
appointments. But his connection with this shameless traffic seems 
to have been one of the greatest crosses of life (see the sixth chapter 
of Book IT.). 

It is interesting to follow the development of the Sisters of Charity, 
to trace their progress from the position of mere humble helpers of 
the “ Ladies of Charity ” to the state of a great religious society, the 
most widespread, the most active and versatile, and the most strongly 
organised that has ever been seen among the orders of women. Here 
we have the grandest monument of a saint whose life is singularly 
full of heroic incident. But he is the patron of all charitable enter- 
prise, and all who work for the poor—men and women, priest and 
layman—will welcome these volumes, and find in them devotion, 
instruction, and encouragement. 

N. 


Meditations on the Incarnation and the Life of Our Lord. 
By CarpinaL WiseMAN. London: Burns & Oates. With a 
Preface by CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 8vo, pp. iv. 275. 


LL that large number of Catholics who have already learned to 
know and to love Cardinal Wiseman’s beautiful series of Medi- 
tations on the Passion of Our Lord will rejoice to hear of this series 
by the same hand on the Incarnation. About one-half of the forty 
Meditations included in this volume have never before been published. 
Like the series on the Passion , they were drawn up for the use of the 
students of the English College at Rome at the time when the 
Cardinal was rector, and were delivered day by day for their assist- 
ance. Hence, since the Cardinal had always the needs of this special 
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audience in view, they are especially adapted for the use of the clergy 
and of the students in our seminaries, as the duties of the ecclesi- 
astical state are constantly brought out and emphasised. At the 
same time, this is by no means to say that they are not fitted for 
general use by the laity. There is no abstruse theology or difficult 
terminology. It would have been out of place in meditations intended 
for students, nearly one-half of whom had not as yet begun their 
theological studies. The language and treatment are always simple 
and readily intelligible, while at the same time the thoughts are 
deep and often beautifully expressed. The volume leads us once 
more to wonder why it is that no publisher gives us a collected 
edition of all Cardinal Wiseman’s works, The time would seem 
propitious if such an undertaking is ever to be put in hand at all. 

A. 8. B 


Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By a Seminary Professor. 
Course of Religious Instruction of the Institute of the Brothers. 
of the Christian Schools. Intermediate Course. Part I.: Dogma. 
Joun JosepH McVey. Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT\HE “ Christian Brothers” have undertaken to produce a complete 

course of religious instruction for the benefit of those who are 
engaged in their schools. These volumes, as was natural, were 
originally published in France by the well-known firm of M. Mans, 
of Tours, and now are to make their appearance iu an English dress, 
the volume before us being the first instalment. It contains, besides 
the formal imprimatur of the Archbishop of Philadelphia, letters of 
approbation from the Archbishop of Tours, Cardinal Meignan, and 
from the Bishop of Saint Jean du Maurienne, and also a Brief from 
the Holy Father. The method of treatment is excellent, and very 
well adapted for those for whom the book is intended. Everything 
is put with great clearness and at the same time in the simplest 
form, the system of question and answer being always used. A few 
quotations will give the best idea of the nature and scope of the 
work : 

(J—Show that inspiration differs from revelation. 

.A—(1) All that is inspired in the sacred books is not revealed ; among 
the things that the inspired writers related, there were some that they. 
knew already by natural means. (2) All that is revealed is not inspired ; 
there are in tradition revealed truths that are not contained in Holy 
Scripture. 

(J—Are the “ days” of Genesis days of twenty-four hours ? 


.1—According to the commonly received opinion we may consider them 
as indefinite periods of time; they indicate merely the succession of 
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God’s works. The Hebrew word used by Moses may signify both epoch 
and day. 

Q—How do Christ’s prophecies and miracles prove His divinity? 

A—Miracles and prophecies evidently surpass the power of man ; God 
alone can work them either of Himself or through His messengers. 
Now, God cannot make His wisdom and power subservient to error and 
imposture. Therefore, Jesus Christ, having worked miracles and affirmed 
Himself to be God, is really God. 

As will be seen from these few extracts, while the English is not 
always beyond reproach, the matter is clear, and put in a form likely 
to assist teachers. The book will be found very useful by those who 
have never had the opportunity of going through a course of theo- 
logical study, and yet find themselves expected to instruct children 


in their religion. 
A. 8. B. 


What is Secondary Education? Essays on the Problem of 
Organisation. Edited by R. P. Scorr, M.A., LL.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 1899. 

UST about a year ago, in his address at St. Edmund’s Old Hall, 


the headmaster of Haileybury lamented the singular apathy 
both of parents and of the public generally with regard to the pro- 


blems of Secondary Education. The twelvemonth, however, has 
registered considerable change. It is increasingly felt that the 
question is of nothing’ less than national importance ; that disorganised 
and haphazard methods may in no long time tend to positive dis- 
asters; and that the present state of chaos cannot safely be allowed 
to continue. So much, at least, is implied by the very cautious pro- 
posals of the Government. Yet there is a widespread ignorance of 
the nature and bearings of the question, and of the difficulties with 
which the next generation will be called upon to deal. Most timely, 
therefore, is the little work upon the subject just issued by Messrs. 
Rivingtons. It consists of short essays by really competent and 
representative men, whose long experience gives them the right to 
speak with authority, and whose practical knowledge and saving 
common-sense prevent them at once from undervaluing the inevitable 
difficulties to be faced, and from any sudden or revolutionary 
proposals. 

Those who are quite familiar with the subject may be disposed to 
think that many of the considerations here urged are quite obvious, 
but it is probably that very fact that makes the handbook most useful 
for the ordinary reader. The question is shown to be of national 
importance, because of the startling waste and confusion in the 
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present misuse of great resources ; of commercial importance, because 
every year intelligence and education tell more and more in the 
increasing competition for trade; and of ethical importance, because 
—and this is the point of Mr. Strong’s most valuable essay—the 
pressing need of the middle classes is a wider and more liberal training, 
to redeem them from the sordid pettiness which not only kills the 
great and noble interests of life, but even cramps their business 
ability by dull, unintelligent routine. 

A further advantage is that the papers are written from an educa- 
tional rather than from a merely administrative standpoint, and 
enforce principles rather than machinery. The aim is well expressed 
in the Preface: ‘‘ The treatment of the subjects is intended to serve 
a practical purpose and to meet the needs of the day; but it is hoped 
that these papers may effect something beyond and above this end 
of immediate utility.” So well is this intention realised that the 
work may be cordially recommended alike to those unfamiliar with 
the subject as being full of information, and to those already 
acquainted with it as being a most convenient and useful manual 
of reference. ; A. H. 


Herod Antipas. ByJonun Istorum. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 1899. 


HE lurid drama of Herod the Tetrarch is an ambitious subject, 
yet its choice by the author of this volume is so far justified 

that it enchains the interest and attention of the reader from the 
first page to the last. The evolution of crime, which forms the basis 
of all great tragedy, is here present in the dark story of domestic 
treachery and guilt, with the death of the Precursor as its culmi- 
nating catastrophe. Herodias, in whom is portrayed the Eastern 
woman at her worst, with her furicus and unbridled passions, is 
throughout the evil genius of the weaker Herod, in whose milder 
and feebler nature evil does not triumph without an ineffectual struggle 
of his better nature. In Salome’s character there is less consistency, 
and some intermediate link seems wanting between the innocent girl 
sporting with her flowers in the first dawn of love, and the willing 
and unfeeling accomplice in her mother’s monstrous crime. The 
author has been well advised in not introducing the Baptist in 
person on the scene, and in making others the narrators of his 
meeting with Herod and denunciation of his wicked life. The play 
closes with Herod and Herodias in exile, and the mutual reproaches 
and hatred which are the fitting Nemesis of their deeds of darkness. 

K. M. C. 
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The Promise of Morning. By Henry Corte. Boston: Angel 
Guardian Press. 1899. 


HE author of this volume of graceful verse has sought the highest 
source of inspiration for his lyrics, which breathe a true spirit 
of faith and prayer. Not all are on distinctively religious subjects. 
Thus, the quatrains called “ Fate” tell of a success more tragic than 
failure, because achieved too late, and those entitled “ A Weary 
Head” tell the tale of a domestic sorrow with touching simplicity. 
“‘Pussy’s Plea” is a playful appeal in sonnet form for the poor 
neglected cats whose owners make no provision for them when they 
go on their summer travels. Many of the other sonnets contain high 
thought and good workmanship. “The Scroll of Papyrus” is a 
striking incident, the narration of which admits of quotation : 


Four thousand years or more ago 
The poet wrote his song ; 

Four thousand years went by, and lo! 
The words that had so long 

Been hidden in the dust and gloom 
Upon the mummy’s heart 

Were found, when men broke in the tomb 
In search of ancient art. 

Above his tomb a stone they raise, 
The world rings with his name ; 

Men yield him now the meed of praise, 
But greater than mere fame. 

Though he has reached the final goal, 
The pure thought from his pen 

Shall still live on, though ages roll, 
And stir the thoughts of men. 


The quatrain headed “Thy Best ” enshrines a lofty truth in a small 
compass : 


Before God’s footstool, to confess, 
A poor soul knelt and bowed his head ; 
“T failed!’ he wailed ; the Master said 
“Thou did’st thy best—that is success !” 


Cyril Westward. By Henry Patrick Russert. London and 
Leamington: Art & Book Company. 1899. 


TJ\HE author of this volume, described on the title-page as “ Late 

Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Devonport,” states in his preface that it 
is intended to illustrate the reasoning by which he was led “ to relin- 
quish a benefice in the Anglican communion and to seek admission 
into the one and only ecclesiastical body politic that can with truth be 
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described as the visible church ‘of all nations and tribes and peoples 
and tongues.’” It is therefore to a certain extent autobiographical, 
although we cannot seek to identify the writer with any one of his 
imaginary personages, whose spiritual experiences are probably all 
reflections in a greater or lesser degree of the thoughts and feelings 
that must at different times have passed through his own mind. It is 
essentially controversial, and the slight substructure of narrative is 
but scaffolding on which to hang the religious discussions carried on 
by the several characters in their search for truth. It will be useful 
as well as interesting to Catholics in helping them to sympathise with 
the position of the more thoughtful of the Anglican clergy, torn with 
conflicting opinions, harassed with doubts as to the validity of their 
own ministry and the position of the Church they belong to, and in 
many cases confronted with the agonising alternative either of shut- 
ting their eyes to the light that is leading them on, or of sacrificing 
the provision and future of their families. All honour to those who 
have not hesitated when compelled to make such a choice between the 
things of this world and the next. The Vigil of the Assumption finds 
four of the characters assembled at Einsiedeln, of which the following 
description is given : 

Before them extended the great Place, in the centre of which stands 
the marble fountain, through whose pipes of bronze fourteen streams of 
purest water flowed and sparkled as showers of diamonds in the sun- 
light. Over the fountain presides a statue of Our Lady of the Hermits, 
elevated under a lofty baldaquin supported by seven pillars and sur- 
mounted by a golden crown that dazzled their eyes with the sun’s reflec- 
tions. Beyond the fountain short flights of spacious steps lead to the 
great level whereon the monastery stands ; and from either side of these 
extend, in semicircular form, arcades that shelter numerous booths or 
stalls, where rosaries in great variety of colours, wax candles, statues, 
pictures, medals, books of devotion, and various articles of piety were 
being busily bought and sold. In the centre of the great pile of build- 
ings of which the monastery is composed, the church rises in majestic 
grandeur, its western and principal entrance being flanked on either side 
by a lofty tower containing over a dozen bells, and each tower sur- 
mounted by a rich green copper dome in pleasing harmony with the 
grey-green stone and red-tiled roofs that form the great mass of build- 
ings. On either side of these towers, the west front extends in uniform 
type, the whole fagade occupying a width of a hundred and fifty yards, 
while the depth from west to east of the great pile with its courts covers 
still more than that measurement of ground, exclusive of gardens and 
outbuildings to east and south, the whole forming a vast square 
enclosure lying in a rich setting of green grass slopes backed by pine-clad 
heights and the distant Alps, brightly illuminated just now by the sun. 


The ensuing chapters contain an interesting description of the cere- 
monies of the festival, and of the great pilgrimage which celebrates it, 
during which the sacraments are frequented by 8000 people. Such a 
spectacle is not without its effect on the English spectators in helping 
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them to the resolve with which their doubts and difficulties come to 


an end. ' @ 


Voyage d’Italie, 1826-1827. ComrTesse AnNA Portocka. Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1899. 


HE Polish lady, whose impressions of Italy are recorded in these 
letters, was well qualified to appreciate the scenes she visited by 
artistic perceptions which in many cases anticipated the judgment of 
later critcism. Her rank gave her the extrée into the highest society, 
including that of the exiled Bonapartes. With these princes she was 
on terms of friendship, and the letters of some of the ex-queens of that 
family are included in the appendix to the volume. An occasional 
touch of satire gives point to her pictures of manners, and allusion is 
made to the historical and social scandals of the time with a frankness 
which belonged to the age at which the letters were written. A 
charming figure which appears, though only in too shadowy a fashion, 
on her pages is that of her lovely daughter, Nathalie, who won the 
devoted affection of Henry Fox, afterwards the fourth Lord Holland, 
met by them in the Roman society in which they moved. Although 
his parents did everything to forward the marriage, the negotiations 
fell through, owing to the Countess’s dislike to the permanent expatri- 
ation of her daughter. Nathalie, married shortly after to a com- 
patriot, Prince Roman Sanguszko, died within little more than a year 
of her marriage. No hint of her feelings is given in the brief romance 
of her life, and the reader cannot help speculating whether any linger- 
ing regret for her English suitor mingled with her docile acceptance 


of the fate chosen for her by her mother. 
X. 


De Voti Natura, Obligatione, Honestate. Commentatio Theo- 
logica quam scripsit Dr. C. Kircuperc. Miinster Aaschendorff. 
HIS is a useful and clearly written treatise of 220 pages on the 

subject of the vow. The writer does not indulge in novel ideas, 

but bases his work on such standard writers as Benedict XIV., 

Suarez, St. Thomas, Lehmkuhl, and Gury-Ballerini. The main 

division of the work appears in the title, and under the heads there 

given the author discusses the various questions that require con- 
sideration; as, for instance, in the first part, which treats of the 
nature of the vow, there are chapters on the definition and on the 
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matter of the vow, and also on the act of vowing and the different 
kinds of vows. 

Dr. Kirchberg enters into an interesting discussion (pp. 56 et seq.) as 
to whence arises the obligation of celibacy in the case of clerics in 
Holy Orders. That such an obligation exists does not admit of doubt. 
That it does not exist jure divino is equally clear. For the practice of 
the Oriental Church and dispensations which have been granted are 
decisive against such a supposition. Does, then, the obligation arise 
merely from ecclesiastical precept, or it is due to a vow annexed to 
Holy Orders ? 

Both opinions are defended by authors. But Dr. Kirchberg is of 
opinion that the first opinion of the two cannot even be said to be 
probable, and he enters at some length into the arguments on both 
sides, 

Perhaps enough has been said to bring before our readers the 
nature of the work. It is a distinctly good publication, and is sure to 
be useful to any priest who may desire to have at hand a clear and 


reliable treatise on the subject of the vow. 
J. H. 


La Littérature Syriaque. Par Rusens Duvat (Anciennes Littéra- 
ture Chrétiennes. II.). Paris: Lecoffre. Pp. 426. 1899. 


RUBENS DUVALS “ History of Syriac Literature” is written 

e with the view of meeting the requirements not only of pro- 
fessed Orientalists, but also of students of ecclesiastical science in 
general, It is divided into two parts, one of which treats of Syriac 
literature grouped according to subject matter, the other supplies 
biographical notices of the various writers in chronological order. 
There has been for some time a growing sense of the importance, 
theological, historical, and critical, of the Syriac literature, and ‘con- 
sequently an ever-widening circle of students of thelanguage. Toall 
these, and indeed to allinterested in Christian literature, this volume 
will be most welcome. M. Rubens Duval is one of the best living 
Syriac scholars, and his book bears all the marks of completeness and 
of full knowledge not only of the texts, but of the problems and 
discussions that surround them, Perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing section will be that on the early Syriac versions of the New Tes- 
tament (pp. 44-55). After exposing the state of the question in the 
light of the most recent research, the author gives his own view, 
which it may be of interest to record, as in some points it differs 
from the views of other scholars. M. Duval inclines to the view 
that the Curetonian representsthe earliest form of the separate Gospels 
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in Syriac, it and the Diatessaron being contemporary independent 
translations from the Greek ; the Sinaitic is a revision of the Cure- 
tonian, made with the help of the Diatessaron; the Peshitto is a 
revision of the Sinaitic (doubtless made with the helpof Greek MSS. ?). 
We are unable to egree with M. Duval in his estimate of the Sinaitic 
reading in Matt. i. 15, which gave rise to so much controversy. The 
reading is not “ propre 4 la Sinaitique,” it is not exclusively Syriac ; 
it is connected with a series of readings found in various “ Old Latin” 
MSS., and, since M. Duval wrote, it has turned up in a Greek quota- 
tion. The reading is unquestionably an old ‘‘ Western Reading.” 
The full evidence, as at present known, is recited by Dr. Sanday in 
Vol II. of the new “ Dictionary of the Bible” (p. 644). We signalise 
one error in a matter of trifling import: the Syriac version of the 
‘** Lausiac History of Palladius” found in the “ Paradise” was not 
Oman-Isho’s own (p. 156); he used an already existing version found 
in part in MSS. now at the British Museum, dating from the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

M. Duaval’s volume forms one of the excellent “ Bibliothéque de 
Yenseignement de |’Histoire Ecclésiastique ” in course of publication 
by Lecoffre, and written by representatives of the excellent Catholic 
critical and historical school that exists in France. The two first 
volumes, Allard’s “Christianity and the Roman Empire,” and 
Batiffol’s ‘Greek Christian Literature,” have already been noticed 
in these pages. We are glad to see that they are in their third and 
second editions respectively. There are announced as in preparation 
** Latin Christian Literature,” by Abbé Paul Lejay, a “ History of 
Dogma,” by Abbé Tixeront, and several other volumes. The names 
of the writers are a guarantee of the high quality of the work, and 
the series ought to become widely known in England. Each volume 
contains about 400 pages and costs only three shillings. 


E. C. B. 


Biblische Studien. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. O. BARDENHEWER. 
Vol. IV. Part I. Die Adventsperikopen exegetisch-homiletisch 
erklirtvon Dr. P. W. Kerrier, Bischof von Rottenburg. Pp. 143. 
1899. Parts II. and IIT. Die Propheten-Catenz nach Rimischen 
Handschriften, von Dr. M. Fautuaser, Pp. 218. Freiburg: 
Herder. 1899. 


TT\HERE is no need to speak of the debt that Catholic theological 
science owes to the Catholic faculty at Tiibingen University. 
The Tiibingen Quartalschrift, and the names of Hefele, Funk, Schanz, 
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speak for themselves. For a long time Tiibingen was one of the few 
centres at which the ecclesiastical sciences were pursued by Catholics 
according to the historical and critical methods which are now coming 
to be generally recognised as of great importance for the good estate 
of ecclesiastical studies within the Church. Dr. Keppler is a worthy 
successor of Hefele, first as Professor at Tiibingen, and nowas Bishop 
of Rottenburg, to which See he has recently been appointed. He is 
possessed of the conviction that Catholic preaching in our day should 
be more Scriptural than it is, more exegetical, should take more the 
shape of a homily on the Epistle or Gospel of the Sunday. In the 
hope of furthering this belief, and of helping on the reform he 
desires, Bishop Keppler here prints eight homilies on the Epistles and 
Gospels of the Sundays of Advent, as examples of the manner in 
which the old-fashioned homiletic form of sermon may be adapted to. 
the needs and ideas of the present day, based on sound exegesis and 
yet popular in character, and, above all, each homily conveying a 
single idea, a singlelesson. We think that any preacher able to read 
German will find these homilies helpful as models, and we are sure 
that most will agree with Bishop Keppler that the more Scriptural 
sermons are ordinarily the best. 

Dr. Faulhaber’s contribution to the series is of a quite different 
character: it is a strictly scientific study of the Catenz on the. 
Prophets contained in Roman MSS. These Catenz are commentaries 
on Holy Scripture made in the fifth and early sixth centuries, by 
stringing together extracts from the commentaries of the Greek 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers. The main interest of the.Catens 
lies in the fact that often considerable fragments are thus preserved 
of works that, as a whole, have been lost. A great deal of Origen, 
of Hippolytus, of Didymus, and many other early writers has been 
recovered in this way. It isa field that has as yet been little worked, 
at least in regard tothe Old Testament. Mai and Pitra, indeed, made 
some beginning, but no one realised better than those eminent scholars 
how incomplete and imperfect was what they had done. And yet it 
is no exaggeration for Dr. Faulhaber to say that a systematic investi- 
yation of the Catene is the most pressing piece of preparatory work 
for new editions of the early Greek Fathers. Thus he himself has 
been able to signalise no fewer than twenty-four hitherto unedited 
commentaries on portions of the Prophets which exist in whole or 
in part among the Catene MSS. at Rome alone. His own contribu- 
tion to the advancement of our knowledge of the Catene is an admir- 
able piece of work, conceived and executed on the lines of the best 
modern methods of research. He had to deal with eighty MSS, 
These are all examined, sorted out, their mutual relations investigated, 
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and order is thus brought into what was before a chaos, and the way 
made straight for the Berlin editors of the early Greek Fathers through 
one corner of a veritable jungle. Of course, none but a few specialists 
will read Dr. Faulhaber’s book, and this disinterested and self-effacing 
character of his three years’ labour makes it doubly praiseworthy. 
Meantime, it is a pleasure and an encouragement to meet with such 
a thoroughly good piece of Catholic work. 

The series of “ Biblische Studien ” is edited by Dr. Bardenhewer, 
of Munich ; the earlier numbers contain monographs on such subjects 
as “ Prophetic Inspiration,” ‘‘The LXX Translation of Daniel,” 
“The Metre of the Book of Job,” “Commentary on the Prophet 
Amos,” “The Age of the Human Race.” The varied character of 
the series is thus seen from the titles, and it is in every way a credit 
to German Catholic scholarship; is it too much to hope that some 
day we may have a similar Catholic series in England ? 


E. C. B. 


The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. By T. F. Tout, M.A., 
Professor of History at the Owens College, Victoria University. 
London: Rivingtons, King Street, Covent Garden. Pp. 526. 


TP\HIS is one of an attractive series of manuals, dealing with various 

periods of European history, which is being issued by Messrs. 
Rivingtons. They are of a convenient size, and are excellently printed 
and bound. Moreover, which of course is much more important, 
each of them has been entrusted to an author whose name carries 
conviction that the period with which he is dealing will be treated in 
a thoroughly scholarlike manner and with a competent knowledge of 
the facts. It is, of course, a much more difficult task to write an 
account of European history during any period, than it would be to 
write of the events which affected any one country in particular, for 
it necessitates a clear understanding of political relations which are 
often much involved, and a power of compressing into a small compass 
a narration which would much more easily be given on a larger 
scale. 

There is scarcely any period of European history for which there 
was greater need of such a manual than the one which has been 
undertaken by Dr. Tout, and the great characteristic of which was, 
as he has shown in the title he has selected, the contest for mastery 
between the Empire and the Papacy. There was, we believe, literally 
no single English book in existence from which a student could have 
obtained in a short compass an adequate presentment of the events 
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of this most important period. This want has now been supplied in 
a very excellent way. No one could wish for a more competent 
guide than Professor Tout has shown himself. Catholic questions 
are treated in a sympathetic manner, and the motives and ideas which 
underlay the action of the ecclesiastical party are firmly grasped and 
fairly explained. There is an excellent chapter on the various 
developments of the Monastic Order in the twelfth century, and 
another, one of the best in the book, deals with the rise of the 
Mendicant Friars and their relations with the Universities. 


X. 


Europe in the Sixteenth Century. By A. H. Jounson, M.A., 
Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity and University Colleges, 
Oxford : Rivington, Percival & Co. Pp. 488. 


IT\HIS is another volume of the same excellent series which includes 

Professor Tout’s book. It deals with the confused and difficult 
subject of European politics and religious contests during the sixteenth 
century. English affairs find no place in it except so far as they 
influenced the events which were taking place on the Continent. 
Mr. Johnson’s name, to any one who has known his work during the 
long period for which he has been lecturing on modern history at 
Oxford, is a guarantee that the book will be found trustworthy in 
details and dispassionate intone. He excels in grouping facts and in 
clearness of arrangement, but is apt to be disappointing in his estimate 
of character and in making his narrative vivid and picturesque. Still 
sometimes he sums up a character very iiappily, and with an epi- 
grammatic terseness. Thus: 


Erasmus [he says] is the father of modern latudinarianism as well as 
of biblical criticism. 

Luther was the son of a Saxon peasant and never freed himself from 
the homely coarseness of his early surroundings. Scurrility in contro- 
versy was the custom of the day, and Luther did not rise above the 
common standard, while Nature had given him an uncompromising and 
dictatorial and a somewhat violent character. Yet he was not deficient 
in more amiable qualities. 


And again: 


In dealing with the justification of the “conversion” of Henry IV. 
it must always be remembered that, although by no means a disbeliever, 
he had no strong convictions as to the relative merits of Catholicism 
and Calvinism, and was a man on whom religious scruples sat somewhat 
lightly. To him, therefore, the question would necessarily be one to be 
decided on the grounds of political expediency. 
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A word of special praise must be given to the maps, which are 
excellently done, and are really indispensable to a thorough under- 
standing of the politics of the period. It is quite impossible for any 
one to carry in his head the map of Germany in this century, with its 
innumerable subdivisions of jurisdiction, and yet it is necessary to have 
a guide at hand because these geographical subdivisions become of so 
great importance at a time when the motto cujus regio ejus religio 


was so widely held and acted upon. 
x. 


The International Critical Commentary. The Books of 
Samuel. By H. Preservep Smitu. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1899. 


HERE is, perhaps, a tendency on the part of some Conservative 
commentators to ignore or underrate difficulties occurring in 
various parts of sacred Scripture. On the other hand, even in the 
case of the foremost scholars of the critical school, there is not wanting 
a certain tendency to strain a point and stoop to special pleading in 
support of modern conclusions. More especially, however, is this the 
case in regard to critics of the sccond order, so that the general 


tone of their remarks not unfrequently inspires one with the con- 
viction that they reckon upon gaining a reputation for scholarship and 
enlightenment, in proportion to the novelty of the conclusions which 
they formulate and the freedom with which they handle the views of 
more cautious scholars, 

Professor Henry Preserved Smith is not a critic of the first order. 
He does not stand on a level with such men as Wellhausen, Driver, 
or Cheyne. At the same time his commentary may be pronounced 
a painstaking and meritorious work. For the text, he has evidently 
carefully studied the notes of Thenius, Wellhausen, and Dr. Driver. 
Sometimes, however, he ventures upon an emendation of his own, 
even in opposition to his well-known predecessors. For the most: 
part it may be safely said that his conjectural emendations are not 
destined to immortality. We seem to have noticed a strain of sarcasm 
permeating this volume, The same is true of Wellhausen’s “ Prole- 
gomena.” But the spark of genius which brightens Wellhausen’s efforts 
is not apparent in Professor Smith’s. Roman Catholic commentators 
he dismisses with a kind of disdain. Is it because it is the correct 
thing for the critic to do? It is not because he has studied them.. 
For he tells us: “ Among Roman Catholic expositors I know only 
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Cornelius 4 Lapide... and those cited by Poole... or by 
Schmid.” 

We cannot say we admire Professor Smith’s style. It does not 
run smoothly. It is not idiomatic. Nor docs his logic always strike 
us as being convincing. On the contrary, his conclusions are over 
and over again of a very uncertain character. A few examples will 
make our meaning clearer. 

Commenting on the words (vii. 43) “ The Philistines were subdued 
and came no more into the border of Israel,” the Professor says 
laconically: “The extravagance of the statement is evident. Of 
course, What these words imply is that the writer of Samuel means 
the reader to understand that the Philistines invaded Israel no more. 
That would indeed be an extravagant statement! The more so, as 
over and over again, a few pages further on, the same writer tells of 
other incursions of the Philistines!” Professor Preserved Smith 
makes the statement still more extravagant by omitting the second 
half of the verse: ‘and the hand of the Lord was against the 
Philistines all the days of Samuel.” Is this an obvious case of 
self-contradiction on the part of the author of Samuel, as our com- 
mentator asserts, or is there some other explanation of the verse, as, 
for instance, that the writer referred only to the time when Samuel 
ruled, before the reign of Saul began ? 

One thing is certain, that the Professor can hardly reconcile his 
conception of the author of Samuel in this passage as a kind of 
literary imbecile with the view he entertains of him in commenting 
on the relation between chapters xv. and xvi. 1-15. 


It may be said [he writes] that Samuel's fear of Saul in the second 
section (xvi. 1-16) is inconsistent with the autocratic position which he 
here (xv.) occupies. But it should be remembered that the motive of 
the author in making Samuel dissimulate is to account for the secrecy 
of the transaction. He knew that no hint of an anointing of David 
appears in any other document. To account for this fact he must make 
Samuel keep his errand secret. The obvious device was to make his 
concealment motived by fear of Saul. 


The author of Samuel, therefore, according to the Professor, had 
evidently a keen eye to the consistency of his narrative. He was not. 
above rather shady “devices” to maintain it. Is then our learned 
commentator serious in imagining he has settled the difficulty of the 
incursions of the Philistines by an offhand remark, “Oh! an obvious 
contradiction ”? 

Another discrepancy is discovered in chapter xiii. 


In the opening verses, Saul and Jonathan act as real rulers of the 
people. In the following chapter they continue to act in the same way, 
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with no apparent consciousness that their kingdom has been rejected. 
In the intervening paragraph, Samuel appears as the theocratic authority, 
and Saul is rebuked for having acted independently. 

Is this all so clear as Professor Preserved Smith would seem to 
intimate? Was it not for unlawfully offering sacrifice that Saul was 
rebuked by Samuel? It is our learned Professor and not the Book 
of Samuel that lays down that the kingdom of Saul and Jonathan had 
been rejected, in the sense that they had ceased to have authority. 
What the Book of Samuel says is that but for Saul’s sin “the Lord 
would now have established thy kingdom for ever,” but as it is 
“thy kingdom shall not continue.” He is not at once dethroned; in 
fact, David is not anointed king for some considerable time. 

One more instance and we have done. It is certainly an astound- 
ing specimen of argumentation, and, for the conclusion arrived at, 
worthy of the pages of Renan. ‘The passage alluded to occurs in 
connection with the words of Saul in xv. 24: “I have sinned because 
I have transgressed the commandment of the Lord and thy words, 
fearing the people and obeying their voice.” ‘‘Saul’s confession,” 
says the Professor, “is not to be taken as hypocritical. The author 
means to teach that the most sincere repentance is of no avail when 
God has made His final decision.” This statement is based upon 
Samuel’s words in reply to Saul (v. 26), “The Lord hath rejected 
thee from being king over Israel.” So that, because Samuel announces 
to Saul that, notwithstanding his repentance for his sin, God had 
determined to deprive him of his temporal sovereignty, therefore the 
conclusion is that, in certain contingencies, “sincere repentance is of 
no avail.” The logic and theology of these words require no comment. 

We have only cited a few out of many passages we had marked as 
we read through the volume before us, illustrative of the unsatisfac- 
tory character of much of Professor Smith’s method of exposition. 
On the whole we were not favourably impressed by the work. The 
author has evidently read a great deal of modern biblical literature. 
With «a large proportion of his remarks we are in substantial agree- 
ment. But he is not what one would call a judicious critic. There 
is a want of solidity and balance in his judgment, and many of his 
conclusions seem to us to be contrary to the weight of evidence. 


J. A. H. 
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Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By Frances DE Paravicini1, Author of “The Early History of 
Balliol College.” London: Burns & Oates, Ltd. Pp. xlii.—290. 


E welcome this book because it is one of a type of lives of the 
saints which is still rare, although very much needed—a type 
which combines a thoroughly scholarly and historical treatment with 
the reverence and Catholic tone which thesubjectso especially demands. 
We have pious and devotional lives in abundance, but they are too 
often lacking in scholarship, and in what we may call the historical 
sense; while, on the other hand, in certain biographies of well-known 
saints which have lately issued from Oxford, while we have scholar- 
ship and critical ability abundantly manifested, we cannot help being 
conscious of a tone of want of sympathy for the supernatural, some- 
times almost of veiled scepticism, which underlies it all. It is espe- 
cially refreshing, therefore, to meet with a work such as this, which 
lacks nothing in reverence and sympathetic treatment of its theme, 
while at the same time it is very careful and thoroughly trustworthy 
from an historical point of view. 

The introductory portion of the book, which deals in detail with the 
early manuscript lives of St. Edmund, is by no means the least valuable 
portion of the book. These lives are four in number: one written by 
his brother Robert, one by Bertrand, his chamberlain and the sharer 
of his exile, a third by Robert Bacon, one of his fellow-professors, and 
the fourth by Matthew Paris, which has long been supposed to be lost. 
Something is said about each of these, and reasons, which appear to be 
solid, are given for supposing that the MS. at the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 15,264) is the one by Robert Rich, and not as Martine 
supposed by Bertrand, and that the Bertrand MS. is preserved at 
Lambeth and also at Balliol. A more important conjecture is that 
the life of Matthew Paris is not lost at all, but is to be found among 
the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum, the argument resting on the 
similarity of style, which is certainly striking, and on the fact that the 
authorities to which the MS. refers are precisely those on which 
Matthew Paris says that he relied in his compilation of the Saint's 
biography. This suggestion, again, strikes us as being worthy of 
very serious consideration. 

Abingdon, of course, was the place, as the title of the book reminds 
us, Which has the honour of having given St. Edmund to the world ; 
but it is with Oxford, beyond all other places, that we connect him 
now, and we almost regret that the authoress did not entitie her book 
“The Life of St. Edmund of Oxford.” It was at Oxford, in the Uni- 
versity church, that, while he was yet a student and hardly more than 
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a boy, he pledged his virginity to our Blessed Lady. The beautiful 
story is told in all the ancient Lives, but is not very widely known, 
and Alban Butler, in his life of the Saint, does no more than allude 
to it. This is how it is told in the Cotton MS. In the Church of 
St. Mary, St. Edmund, while yet a boy, 

in the presence of his confessor, promised to give and to avow his un- 
sullied virginity to Mary, the most chaste Mother of God, and to preserve 
it all the days of his life; and he recited these words in the church, 
before the statue of the said virgin. And then he suddenly rose up and 
placed a ring (which he had procured for this purpose) on the finger of the 
statue, and fitted it on, saying, “To thee, O most pure Virgin of Virgins, 
Mother of my Lord Jesus Christ, I now promise and consecrate the gift 
of my virginity. With this ring I plight thee my troth, and gratefully 
accept thee for my lady and my spouse, that so I, a virgin, may merit 
the grace to serve thee, a virgin, better for the future.” And on bended 
knees he prayed most devoutly before the statue, as though before the 
Mother of God herself, and pouring forth such abundant tears that rivers 
of water ran down his eyes, he said : ‘‘O Lady, my most serene spouse, now 
most dear to my heart, obtain from thy son, my Lord, by thy prayers, 
that I may persevere in the service of you both, and so merit to follow 
the footsteps of blessed John the Evangelist.” And after his prayer, 
when he wished to pluck off the ring which he had placed on the finger 
of the statue, lest it might be the cause of wonderment to the people, he 
was not able to do so, though he tried in every way he could. Whereat, 
rejoicing, he conceived the hope that the blessed virgin had favourably 
accepted his vow. 


This was about the year 1200, for Edmund, who was born about 
1185, was only twelve years old when he went to Oxford. Nearly 
three hundred years afterwards, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, a note in the Lambeth MS. tells us that the statue of Our 
Lady still wore St. Edmund’s ring, and that it was situated in the 
southern part of the church, It disappeared, we suppose, in the 
troubles of the sixteenth century. Oxford owes to St. Edmund, who 
in his day was the greatest of all the teachers in that University, the 
beginnings of the study of Aristotle, which were to bear such glorious 
fruit in the next generation, when Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and 
William of Occam were teaching there. From Oxford he went to 
Salisbury, where fora time he was treasurer of the cathedral, under 
Bishop Poore, and from Salisbury to the throne of Canterbury. Un- 
fortunately in this later portion of his life, when she has to portray 
him as a man of action, it does not seem to us that the authoress has 
been so successful as in the earlier period. Enthusiasm for her sub- 
ject, and a certain tendency to a rhetorical style of writing, leave some- 
times the impression on the mind that she is rather a partisan than a 
sober and unbiased historian. Not. seldom she might have said less, 
and yet influenced her reader more strongly towards the view which 
she desires them to take. Altogether, although the book is a good 
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and solid piece of work, we feel it is by no means of such excellence 
as not to leave room for another life of St. Edmund, which may give 
a more vivid and discriminating idea of his character, while it is as 


faithful to the facts of his life as is this one. 
A. 8S. B. 


Studies in Dante. Second Series. Miscellaneous Essays. By 
Ep. Moore, D.D. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


BOOK perhaps rather for Dante students than, except in one 
essay, for Dante scholars. To be placed possibly on a shelf one 
lower than the First Series, it still contains much we are grateful to 
have in permanent form. The spirited defence of Dante’s orthodoxy 
of the opening essay, ‘* Dante as a Religious Teacher,” should clear the 
clouds with which some have attempted to enwrap his memory. From 
Matthias Flaccus in 1556 to Aroux in 1854, vr even later in Germany, 
efforts have been renewed to wreck Dante’s Catholic loyalty. After 
Dr. Moore’s study, temperate but thorough, we should hear no more 
ofthem. For the learned Dantist will be read and trusted where the 
defenders of Dante might not penetrate or have less weight. Of course 
we shall be reminded of the “ De Monarchia,” but Dr. Moore correctly 
points out that the matters therein at issue are not de fide. So that 
Wegele is justified in saying that “in spite of his independent line in 
politics,” he is ‘‘a Catholic and nothing else.” 

In his doctrine of Purgatory, however, Dr. Moore finds Dante 
farther from the accepted Catholic teaching than in anything else. But 
if we may say so with becoming respect, and with a warm apprecia- 
tion of the sincerity and earnestness with which Dr. Moore endeavours 
to apprehend the mind of the Church, we think his difficulty here is 
not a little of his own making. Dr. Moore describes the purpose of 
purgatory as twofold—purification and satisfaction. He contends 
that whereas the Church in her permitted teaching gives constant and 
supreme prominence to the latter, Dante gives the same constant and 
supreme prominence to the former. We do not see the antagonism. 
The purification is not only the object but the result of the process of 
satisfaction. The satisfaction is undergone that, in the Divine justice, 
the soul may be purified. Hence, Dante in emphasising the one with- 
out constant reference to the other, only, so to speak, fixed his thoughts 
on the effect. rather than the means. The one contains the other. 
“We must not forget,” lays down the Council of Trent, ‘‘ that purga 
tory symbolises the whole process of man’s regeneration.” Dr. Moore 
presses his point by an example which, we think, tells rather against 
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than for him. He notes that the three steps of the gate of purgatory 
—-whence purgatory proper is entered—symbolise confession, contri- 
tion, and love; whereas “scholastic and other Church writers uni- 
formly give the three steps in the sacrament of penance as contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction,” the inference being that Dante delibe- 
rately deleted the idea of satisfaction. To a Catholic this is not sur- 
prising, as Dante would know that souls in purgatory cannot of them- 
selves make satisfaction, either by penance, good works, or the 
sacraments; though the making of satisfaction is an integral part of 
the sacrament of penance. His substitution of burning love for satis- 
faction, therefore, would be quite consonant with Catholic ideas, for 
she regards those souls as so consumed with a burning love of God 
that their detention from the object of all love is the most acute pain 


of their state. 
The longing f for mm, when then seest Him net. 


2 


Will be ies veriest, rary purgatory, 


says the angel in the “ Dream of Gerontius.” 
That thirst ad God unsated 


a = te 


Survives, their sorrow nih. 


writes De Vere in “ The Higher Purgatory.” 

Indeed, with a candour which is characteristic of him, Dr. Moore him- 
self points out four passages from the “ Purg.” (we would add “ Purg.” 
xii. 121-3) in which Dante recognises the principle of satisfaction. 
But he considers these so few in comparison to “the scores” of illus- 
trations of the purification view to be found in the text that they 
strengthen his point of contention. 

And Dr. Moore considers that this “conception of purgatory is 
entirely inconsistent with the belief in any arbitrary or mechanical 
means of procuring release from it.” Hence the “ teachings respecting 
indulgences, transference of merits, and means of remission of, or 
escape from, pufgatorial penalties,” are “conspicuous by their 
absence.” In fact there is no single instance of a soul in purgatory 
proper asking for prayers. It is true they do not there ask for 

wayers,and Dante has shown in this the profound knowledge of the 
Church's idea of the state of souls in that purgatory. As he himself 
tells us: 
This ground 
Encompassing, becomes refreshed our pain— 
I say our pain, and ought to say our solace— 


because their wills are so penetrated with submission to the Divine 
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will, desire so ardently to co-operate with it, that they accept without 
murmur and endure without attempt to escape (Dante expressly says 
this), they receive with joy the pain necessary to render them suffi- 
ciently pure to see God. 
Take me away and in the lowest deep 
There let me be 
a +e = * & 
That sooner I may rise, 


wrote one who knew the mind of the Church. There is no cry for 
prayers in the beautiful hymn of the souls in purgatory in Newman’s 
poem, nor any in De Vere’s already quoted. (We give examples from 
poems because we are dealing with a poem, not with a doctrinal or 
theological treatise.) But even in this exalted region the efficiency 
of prayer is gratefully recognised. 
And as yet would not 

My debt have been by penitence discharged 

Had it not been that in remembrance held one 

Pier Pettignano in his holy prayers.* 

Now the purgatory proper is only for souls who have achieved such 
purification that they may be said to be approaching, and solely look- 
ing forward to, the Place of the Beatific Vision. In the purgatorial 
life—the poetic conception of ante-purgatory, where higher perfectness 
has not yet been achieved, our prayers are frequently asked for as Dr. 
Moore indeed admits. And those appeals are full of earnestness— 
eg., * Purg.” v. 66; v. 84; vi. 26; viii. 70; xi. 30. Does not this 
largely, if not emphatically, show Dante’s belief in the efficacy of 
“arbitrary or mechanical means,” to use Dr. Moore’s not very happy 
expression? The 

Well it behoves thee that the long fatigue 
Thou shouldst for him make shorter with thy works 


of “ Para.” xv. 95, 6, has no uncertain sound. His very warnings (two) 
against the misuse of indulgences proves how he valued them. Of 
course neither the nature, the endurance, nor the applicability of the 
pains of purgatory have been defined by the Church. There can be 
here, again, no question de fide. We have treated the matter at 
length because Dr. Moore has made it so interesting. 

The essay on “ Beatrice” examines the claims of the idealists, the 
symbolists, and the realists to settle the vexed question of her identity. 
To Fr, Gietmann, 8.J., as being one of the most powerful symbolists, 
Dr. Moore gives considerable attention. Fr. Gietmann’s theory is as 
beautiful as it is bold, but without his ‘‘ Beatrice, Geist und Hern der 





* “Purg.” xiii. 123, 6. 
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Dante’ schen Dichtungen ” by us, we hesitate to say how far effectively 
Dr. Moore disposes of him. Dr. Moore is of course a realist, and his 
reasons for so being are good. 

In the “ Classification of Sins in the Inferno and the Purgatorio ”— 
the former derived from Cicero supplemented by Aristotle, the latter 
based on the Seven Deadly Sins, it is interesting to note which 
arrangement Dante used: 1, Pride; 2, Envy; 3, Anger; 4, Acedia 
(spiritual sloth) ; 5, Avarice ; 6, Gluttony ; 7, Lust—the heinousness 
of the sin diminishing the further it is from pride. This classification 
is from Hugh of St. Victor and St. Bonaventura (from whose speculum, 
‘‘ Beatz Marie Virginis” he undoubtedly took it), and only differs 
from that of St. Gregory, Abp. Theodore, Alcuin, and Lombard in 
that, considering pride the root of all evil, they did not catalogue it 
but placed 1, Vainglory. St, Thomas has the same, save that Avarice 
is 4 and Acedia 5. St. Bernard places Acedia 2, Tristitia (a fine dis- 
tinction) 3, Anger 4, Avarice 5, Lust 6, Gluttony 7, including Envy 
as Pride. This is the same sequence as the earliest we have, that of 
Cassian, d. 448. 

In reading “ Dante’s Personal Attitude towards different kinds of 
Sin,” the student must remember that Dr. Moore is only treating of one 
phase of the poet’s mind, that concentrated on the “Inferno.” There 
was, it is too often forgotten, the Dante of the “‘ Vita Nuova,” of the 


“ Purgatorio,” and of the “ Paradiso.” It is “shallow people who 
think Dante stern,” Mr. Ruskin well says in “* Modern Painters.” 
We would recommend the student of Dante to work out “the 
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unity and symmetry of design inthe ‘ Purgatorio’” under the guidance 
of Dr. Moore. It will give him a satisfying insight into the scope and 
expanse of Dante’s mind, its fineness in minute details, its depth in 
large applications. 

Few periods of the world’s annals are richer in dramatic interest 
than the history of Sicily in the thirteenth century, and though, we 
suppose, Dante never was in Sicily, most of the chief actors of that 
time found fame or infamy in the Commedia. Dr. Moore should 
therefore be read on “ Dante and Sicily.” 

Dante scholars will, we think, turn to the last essay first. There 
Dr. Moore gives the nearest approach to finality to the question of the 
authorship of the Questio de Aqua et Terra treatise. Many Dantists, 
especially Italian ones, have practically settled it as spurious, This 
position will, we feel, be impossible after the rejection of its forgery, 
here called for by Dr. Moore. In an array of parallelisms, so ample 
as to have taxed the cleverest forger, he finds the thoughts and opinions 
to be the thought and opinion of Dante. Of expressions peculiar to 
him, things of course not difficult to imitate, he sees so natural an 
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occurrence and recurrence as to reveal the real author. To clinch 
these two classes of evidence Dr. Moore—and no one is better fitted to 
do so—follows up the very numerous quotations which are in the 
treatise, and proves them to be most largely from the authors Dante 
most largely read. The evidence is internal only, and must be judged 
as a whole asacatena. “It is something very difficult to define,” 
wrote Lowell, “ this impression which convinces us without argument, 
but it is ‘ better than all arguments,’” And Dr. Moore here inclines 
us to believe him. 


D. M. O'C. 


Poems of Love and Home. By Georce Wasunineton Moon. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 


IT\HESE lyrics, by the simplicity and directness of their appeal to 

the affections, will, perhaps, strike a chord in many hearts 
inaccessible to the more abstruse melodies of some latter-day poets. 
Love in its various phases, in youth and age, in life and death, is cele- 
brated herein strains that express feelings common to humanity, and 
uttered by the few for all. “ Why Weepest Thou,” styled “ An Echo 
Poem,” because the last line of each stanza repeats the first, has 
novelty of form to set off the universality of the sentiment, as will be 
seen from the opening stanza: 


Why weepest thou ? 

Thy beauteous one is nesting ; 
Trouble no more assails her fond heart now ; 

No more that frail barque life’s rude wave is breasting. 
Why weepest thou ? 


The Burns Centenary is celebrated in flowing Spenserian stanzas, 
and the bi-centenary of Calderon de la Barca in sonorous quatrains, 
showing how wide was the singer’s sympathy with all forms of poetry. 
Of his purely descriptive style an idea may be gained from the lines 
appended on “ Midnight by the Sea” : 


The sea is phosphorescent, and its waves 

In starry beauty break upon the shore ; 

Scatt’ring there gems of light from ocean’s caves, 

As if its richest treasures ’twould outpour 

In votive offering to the moon, which o’er 

The sparkling waters sails serenely bright ; 

While, softened as by distance comes the roar 

Of billows bounding in their joyous might. 

But hark! the village clock chimes twelve. Bright world, 
good-night. 


No. 33 of Fourth Series. 
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Elijah the Prophet. By Grorce Wasnineton Moon. Fifth 
edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 


TT\HE permanent hold of this poem on the public favour is evinced 

by its vitality. Originally published in 1865, it rapidly ran 
through three editions, and then remained out of print for more than 
a quarter of a century. A fresh demand then sprang up which the 
fourth edition, published in 1896, failed to satisfy, and a fifth, in 
which additional poems are included, has been issued in the course 
of the present year. The subject is one of the most sublime that 
could be chosen, and the author has done wisely in electing, as he 
tells us in his preface, to employ the simplest language consistent with 
its dignity, while the sonorous rhythm of the Spenserian stanza gives 
adequate solemnity to the versification. The story of the Prophet’s 
life and mission is unfolded in twelve cantos, following closely the 
Scriptural narrative, and opening dramatically with Ahab’s banquet, 
where his blasphemies drew down the denunciation of Elijah and the 
sentence that the earth shall be blighted by a three years’ drought. 
The vision of Ahab when smitten by the divine wrath is vividly 
described, and the narrative rolls on in stately measure through all 
the succeeding scenes of war and slaughter to its ineffable close in 
Elijah’s translation. On all the sacred subjects which he treats of, 
Mr. Moon touches with a spirit of reverence which elevates the mind 
to their level. * 


X. 


Music Fancies and other Verses. By Mary Atice VIALLs. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable. 1899. 


TI\VHE poetical thoughts in the earlier portion of this interesting 

volume of verse are set to music, in so far as they are suggested 
by the compositions of the masters of that art. The word-harmonies 
and the note-harmonies are thus blended, and the strains of the one 
are recalled by those of the other. Beethoven and Boito, Chopin, 
Wagner, and Villiers Stanford are among the composers celebrated 
in a sequence of sonnets, twelve in number, of which the one on 


* Russian Songs” may stand as a specimen: 


Fraught with the mystery of untrampled snows, 
The whispers of the vast pine forests lone, 
The wail of houseless winds, that errant moan 

Across deserted steppes, this music grows 

From out a far-off world where Nature knows 
No sweetness of the south, but bids her tone 
With the grim human tragedy be one, 
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That dolorous skies for ever here enclose. 

So sad, so weird, those plaintive chants ; they give 
Voice to the pathos of.a people’s heart 
—Wistful and childlike in its untaught cry— 

The heart of patient multitudes who live, 

Suffer and toil, witless of better part, 
And time in fruitless strife with destiny. 

The latter portion of the volume contains some fine translations 
from Dante, Heine, Theophile Gautier, and Frangois Coppée, forming 
altogether a very attractive volume of graceful verse. 

X. 


The Catholic Girl in the World. By Wurre Avis. Second 
edition. London: Burns & Oates. (Undated.) 


E are glad to see in the publication of a second edition of this 
invaluable little work proof that it has been duly appreciated 
by the public. It has two great qualifications as a manual of advice: 
it is both practical and definite. Instead of vague recommendations 
of perfection, it takes note of the ordinary duties of everyday life, 
and gives sound counsel as to their fulfilment. The home virtues are 
inculcated from the outset, and such branches of feminine activity 
as self-culture, accomplishments, domestic economy, and friendships, 
treated of with wise insight in successive chapters. Father Clarke 
points out in his preface the necessity for some such standard of con- 
duct for modern girls in that critical transition period of their lives 
when the restraint and supervision of school or convent is exchanged 
for the absolute independence of control permitted them by the usage 
of the present day : 

In this new atmosphere [he says] the convent training is in 
danger of being forgotten, unless the novice in the world has some 
special guidance as to how to steer her course and avoid the dangers 
around. 

She cannot do better under these circumstances than take the present 
volume as her “guide, philosopher, and friend” at the outset of her 
period of emancipation. 


The Christian Housewife. From the German of the Rev. 
F. X. Werzer. Freiburg im Breisgau: B, Herder. 1898. 


; a growing influence of women in all classes of life renders books 
of counsel and admonition such as are containel in this little 
volume doubly necessary. The housewife who fulfils ker duties in 
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the spirit it prescribes would, indeed, be a centre of happiness to her 
immediate circle, and a shining example to others. Among the minor 
but useful hints imparted by it is to shake the cushions of the furni- 
ture in dusting it, and never to clean an inlaid floor with water, or 
dirty windows when the sun is shining on them. To do everything, 
including the shutting of doors, with as little noise as possible; to 
attend to the cleaning of copper vessels, as the verdigris which 
collects on them is poisonous; and last, not least, always to have 
dinner ready punctually at the appointed hour, are among the many 
golden rules enjoined by it. Such virtues, such as devotion, spiritual 
as well as physical care for children, patience and silence under 
provocation, are some of the higher counsels contained in a work 
which in a small compass comprises a wealth of moral precept and 


instruction. 


X. 


The Map of Life: Conduct and Character. By WIt.Li4Am 
Epwarp Harrpote Lecxy. London, New, York, and Bombay: 


Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 


O pass judgment on the conduct of princes and people may 
be fairly reckoned as one of the duties of historians, and 
from the days of Tacitus they have often been found among the 
chief champions and teachers of morals. Hence, when an eminent 
historian comes forward as a moralist, we scarcely feel that he is 
stepping outside his own peculiar province. This is especially the 
case with the writer of the book before us, for not only has Mr. 
Lecky had occasion to deal with many moral questions in the course 
of his English and Irish histories, but he is already known as the 
historian of European morals. He is thus specially qualified to 
speak with some authority on such topics as conduct and character. 
Possibly the author’s recent entry into the arena of practical 
politics is one of the causes to which we are indebted for the present 
volume. Gibbon, as we know, found his brief parliamentary ex- 
perience of some service in his historical labours. Mr. Lecky, 
reversing the process, brings to the life of active politics those 
habits of keen observation and calm dispassionate judgment which 
belong to the historian. And now, in the book before us, he offers 
to a wider circle, and on a more extende? range of subjects, 
something of that sound advice which he occasionally gives in his 
place in Parliament. The volume should be welcome to the student 
of contemporary politics and social problems, and may serve as a 
wholesome corrective to the narrowness and heat of party strife, or 
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the hasty and superficial judgment of journalists. ‘The Map of 
Life” is a sufliciently clear and comprehensive title for a work of 
practical ethics, which offers some guidance in the course described 
by Goethe as “ Lebens labyrinthisch irren Lauf.” But the phrase is, 
perhaps, suggestive of something more definite and systematic than 
the generally excellent advice set before us in Mr. Lecky’s pages. 
To some readers it may seem that it bears more resemblance to the 
discursive conversations of an agreeable cicerone than to the lifeless 
outlines of a map. ; 

The reader, who is familiar with the works of our moral theologians 
and ascetical writers, will naturally be led to compare their methods 
with those of Mr. Lecky; and he will probably find some points of 
agreement, while in many important respects the books present a 
curious and instructive contrast. In both, great stress is laid on the 
end in view, and on the means by which man can best attain 
to happiness. In both, again, we have the application of general 
principles to particular cases, for the course adopted by this modern 
moralist is an unconscious vindication of the much-abused science of 
casuistry, and his treatment of the special difficulties affecting 
soldiers, statesmen, advocates, &c., will remind the reader of the 
treatise “ De Statibus Particularibus.” At the same time, it is a far 
cry from the systematic completeness, the searching analysis, and 
the dry technical language of moral theology, to the somewhat loose 
and discursive methods of Mr. Lecky, and the attractive style which 
makes his pages such agreeable reading. While we should by no 
means wish him to adopt the language of the older moralists, his 
work would certainly gain in value if it had something of their 
systematic thoroughness and completeness. 

But it is not only in literary workmanship that Mr. Lecky has the 
advantage over many of his predecessors. In more than one place 
he deals with important questions of the day, and touches on subjects 
which have hitherto received little attention. As a curious instance, 
we may mention the ethics of parliamentary voting. On this, the 
author evidently speaks from painful experience : 


Every member of Parliament is familiar with the scene when, after a 
debate, carried on before nearly empty benches, the division bell rings, 
and the members stream in to decide the issue. There is a moment of 
uncertainty. The questions, ‘‘ Which side are we ?” “ Whatis it about ?” 
may be heard again and again. Then the Speaker rises, and with one 
magical sentence clears the situation. It is the sentence in which he 
announces that the tellers for the Ayes or Noes, as the case may be, are 
the Government whips. It is not argument, it is not eloquence, it is this 
single sentence which in countless cases determines the result and moulds 
the legislation of the country (p. 123). 
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No wonder the author adds: 


It is a strange process, and to a new member who has been endeavouring 
through his life to weigh arguments and evidence with scrupulous care, 
and treat the formation and expression of opinions as a matter of serious 
duty, it is at first very painful (p. 124). 

But, for the reader’s comfort, let us hasten to add that we are not 
left without some explanation of this extraordinary system of voting. 
But he must seek it in Mr. Lecky’s volume. 

Naturally enough, some of the most interesting pages in the book 
are those in which the author treats of political or historical topics, 
such as the Indian Mutiny, the case of Governor Eyre, or the recent 
Jameson Raid, On this last subject Mr. Lecky speaks with just 
severity. 

Of the Raid itself there is little to be said. It was, in truth, one of the 
most discreditable as well as mischievous events in recent colonial history, 
and its character was entirely unrelieved by any gleam either of heroism 
or of skill. Those who took a direct part in it were duly tried and duly 
punished. A section of English society adopted on this question a dis- 
graceful attitude, but it must at least be said in palliation that they had 
been grossly deceived, one of the chief and usually most trustworthy 
organs of opinion having been made use of as an organ of the conspirators 
(p. 173). 


A Map of Life which omitted to mention Religion would be 
strangely incomplete. And we are by no means surprised to find 
Mr. Lecky dealing with some controverted questions of theology or 
ecclesiastical polity. But on these matters we had rather be guided 
by charts of a more authentic character. And we fear he has drawn 
certain portions of his map without having taken a sufficient survey 
of the country. For example, we cannot accept as satisfactory the 
author's estimate of the axiom Securus judicat orbis terrarum. And 
his language on the subject of a celebrated passage, in which Cardinal 
Newman enforces the Catholic doctrine that sin is the greatest of all 
evils, betrays a strange misconception of the Cardinal’s meaning. 
This is clear from the fact that he says plainly that the doctrine in 
question “would lead to consequences absolutely incompatible with 
any life outside a hermitage or a monastery.” This reservation seems 
hardly necessary, for the axiom, as it is understood by Mr. Lecky, 
would make life impossible anywhere. The nature of his mis- 
conception may be seen from the following passage, in which he 
gravely applies the Cardinal’s principle to a particular case : 

A sovereign, when calculating the consequences of a war, should reflect 
that a single sin occasioned by that war, a single blasphemy of a wounded 


soldier, the robbery of a single hencoop, the violation of the purity of a 
single woman is a greater calamity than the ruin of the entire commerce of 
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his nation, the loss of his most precious provinces, the destruction of all 
his power (p. 84). 


But, surely, this is not Cardinal Newman’s alternative. The king 
in question does not have to choose between a merely temporal evil 
on the one hand and the evil of sin on the other. If the war itself 
be just and necessary, he will not be answerable for the sins of which 
it is the occasion, provided that he does not desire them, and does 
what he can to prevent them. The guilt belongs to those who sin, 
and to those who made the war necessary. But he will be answer- 
able for the sins which follow from his own dereliction of duty. 
After all, the robbery of his provinces would be a greater sin than 
the robbery of a hencoop. And the anarchy and distress following 
on the ruin of his commerce and his power would probably be as 
fruitful of immorality as any war. 

But the sovereign or statesman who would justify the choice of 
war, on the ground that a single sin is not a greater evil than any 
loss of wealth or power or glory, will soon carry this principle to its 
legitimate conclusion. And it will reconcile him to something more 
than the horrors of which war is the indirect oceasion.: If our 
author will look a little further into the matter he will find that the 
denial of Cardinal Newman’s axiom naturally leads to the admission 
of that iniquitous doctrine, so often and so unjustly ascribed to 
Catholic moralists—to wit, that the end justifies the means. 

In the course of his interesting chapter on “ Moral Compromise in 
the Church,” Mr. Lecky speaks in high praise of the learning and 
literary merits of the Anglican clergy. Those among us who have 
any acquaintance with the theological writings of Lightfoot and 
Liddon, or the historical works of Bishops Stubbs and Creighton, 
can have no wish to dispute the justice of this tribute, which comes 
with all the more force from such an authority as Mr. Lecky. But 
why does he mar this pleasing picture by making an invidious com- 
parison between Catholic and Anglican writers? ‘Compare the 
umount of higher literature which proceeds from clergymen of the 
Established Church with the amount which proceeds from the vastly 
greater body of Catholic priests scattered over the world.” Has Mr. 
Lecky himself really compared them? Has he considered the claims 
of Catholic literature in Spain and Italy, in Holland, in Poland, in 
Hungary and Bohemia? But we need not refer to works in other 
languages; the Catholic literature of either France or Germany 
would be at least a match for the excellent work achieved by the 
English clergy. We have no wish to turn the tables on Mr. Lecky, 
and make any comparison unfavourable to the Anglican writers. 
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There is room for difference of opinion. Much must depend on 
national or religious bias and literary taste, and we should not 
like to say which was the best of the three above-named literatures ; 
but no candid critic, who had a real knowledge of the three, would 
ever say that any one of them was equal to both the others 


together. 
After this, it is amusing to find the author condemning our 


historians for their want of impartiality. And what shall we say of 
the following sentence ? 

Déllinger, who would probably once have been cited as the greatest his- 
torian the Catholic priesthood had produced in the nineteenth century, 
died under the anathema of his Church, and how large a proportion of the 
best writing in modern English Catholicism has come from writers who 
have been brought up in Protestant universities, and who have learnt 
their skill in the Anglican Church! (p. 261) 


The Roman Church, it would seem, may no longer cite the names 
of those who eventually fall under her censure, while the English 
Church must be credited with the achievements of those who leave 
her communion. This hardly strikes us as fair. 

Elsewhere in the work Mr. Lecky deals in somewhat similar 
fashion with the “ political ethics of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
For this political morality, he does not go to any authoritative 
documents, but proceeds by induction, and takes the action of the 
Pope after the St. Bartholomew massacre, the Papal approval of 
Ferdinand of Naples, and the picture of Napoleon in the Madeleine, 
as typical instances of the way in which the Church regards acts 
which seem conducive to its interests. 

Now, on this matter we would appeal from Mr. Lecky the 
Protestant moralist, to Mr. Lecky the historian. And we ask him 
if this view of Church history is not a little one-sided. Are there no 
cases in which Popes and Bishops have upheld the innocent and 
withstood the wicked in high places, when it was not by any means 
to their interest to take this course? If we were dealing with any 
other critic, we might give him a few examples, but with Mr. Lecky 
we need not name them. And if such be the case, why is the Papal 
policy to be gathered from the darker pages of history alone? This 
singular selection of facts would hardly help the reader to a just 
conclusion, even if there were no doubt as to the author's accuracy. 
But a full and impartial examination of the evidence would show 
that even in the above cases, as well as in some others mentioned by 
our author, the ecclesiastical policy was not quite so black as it is 
painted. It is not all a question of plain facts and pure morality. 
Something is, doubtless, due to personal opinions and political bias, 
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both in the acts of Bishops and in the judgment of their critics, 
and Mr. Lecky has no right to assume that the Popes and Bishops 
saw the facts as he sees them, and yet gave their approval, in the 
interests of the Church. 

It would carry us too far if we attempted to deal with all the 
author’s instances of Catholic political ethics, and it is scarcely 
possible to give one general answer. In some cases—pace illius—we 
think he misreads the facts, or forms a hasty judgment on complex 
questions of policy. In regard to the Dreyfus case, and the Anti- 
Semitic movement, we are at one with Mr. Lecky, but we would 
fain hope that most of those who unhappily take the contrary view 
are rather mistaken as to the facts than devoid of moral principle. 
Our author must be aware that on most of these questions there is 
a strong body of Catholic opinion on the other side, and it is 
scarcely in keeping with the justice of the historian or the virtue of 
the moralist to single out those who seem to be in the wrong and 
make them the special representatives of Catholic political morality. 

The general excellence of the book before us, and the high 
authority of the writer, make a protest on these matters all the 
more necessary. We are accustomed to reckless charges against the 
Church, and wholesale condemnation of Catholic morality. These 
things find an appropriate place in the polemical tract and the No 
Popery pulpit. But we have a right to expect something better than 
this at the hands of Mr. Lecky. 

In spite of these blemishes, “‘ The Map of Life” is a book which 
may be read with equal pleasure and profit, and we commend it to 


the careful attention of Catholic readers. 
W. H. XK. 


Praelectiones de Deo Uno quas ad modum Commentarii in 
Summam Theologicam Divi Aquinatis habebat in Collegio 8. 
Anselmi de Urbe Laurentius Janssens. Tomus I, (I. Q. ii— 
XIII.) Romae Typis Vaticanis. 1899. Pp. 526. 


N accordance with the expressed wish of Pope Leo XIII. the 
I “Summa Theologica ” of St. Thomas is employed as a text-book 
in many of the Roman Colleges, and, amongst others, in the Benedic- 
tine College cf St. Anselm de Urbe, of which Pope Leo is himself the 
founder. J. F. Janssens, Benedictine monk of the Abbey of Mared- 
sous in Belgium, is the lecturer on Dogmatic Theology in the College 
of St. Anselm, and in the volume which lies before us we have the first 
printed instalment of his lectures which have taken the form of a 
commentary on the “Summa.” Fr, Janssens’ work is a commentary 
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in the strict sense of the word. It does not take the place of the 
“Summa,” but supposes the “Summa” to be in the reader’s hands, 
The method followed by our author is as follows: At the outset of each 
question he enumerates the articles following under the question, and 
whenever it is not immediately obvious that the articles follow each 
other in logical sequence he shows that this sequence nevertheless 
exists. He prefaces his treatment of each article with a “status 
quaestionis,” in which he makes clear the precise nature of the 
conclusion which is intended to be drawn, and, where necessary, 
explains the terms of the title. From the “status quaestionis” 
he proceeds to a refutation of the objections which St. Thomas 
had raised for the purposes of argument. ‘These objections are 
not stated in words. They are simply referred to according to 
their numerical rank in their order as given by St. Thomas. Nor 
are they refuted in syllogistic form or with any detail. The weak 
spot in the argument is indicated in the briefest possible manner. 
The equivocal word in the objector’s reasoning is shown to be equi- 
vocal, Then follows acommentary on the “Sed contra.” The com- 
mentary in this case is sometimes somewhat lengthy, and not unfre- 
quently contains a large amount of positive theclogy. Next is given 
a commentary on the “ corpus articuli,” usually very short, but almost 
invariably helpful. Finally, where the article calls for this, the 
doctrine which has been laid down by St. Thomas either in the 
“corpus articuli” or in his replies to the objections is shown not to be 
inconsistent with his doctrine elsewhere, however apparently this 
might seem at first sight to be the case. We welcome very cordially 
this first instalment of Fr. Janssens’ commentary. It covers very 
little ground indeed—no more than the first thirteen articles of the 
‘‘Summa ”; yet that little is so well covered that we look forward with 
much interest to further instalments of the commentary, The 
Benedictine Order is famous for its activity and its success in almost 
every department of Christian literature, but it has hitherto pro- 
duced no writer who has won bimself fame as a commentator on the 
“Summa,” Whether Fr. Janssens is to achieve this distinction it is 
still too early to say. But if his commentary as a whole proves 
to be as good as the sample that he has now set before us, his work 


will be one that will live. 
W. G,. 
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Etudes de Thelogie Positive sur La Sainte Trinité. Par 
Tu. DE Reenon, 8.J. Troisiéme série, Théories Grécques des 
Processions Divines. Vol.I. Vol.II. Paris: Victor Retaux, 
82 Rue Buonaparte. Pp. 1176. 


N the above we have, after a considerable interval, the happy con- 
clusion of a valuable and important work. Volumes first and 
second were issued in 1892, when the learned author was still 
amongst us; the later volumes have been published after his death, 
and will serve in the highest sense as a monument to perpetuate his 
memory. Although posthumous, these volumes are in the strictest 
sense wholly the work of the author. His editor has regarded it as 
a sacred obligation that nothing should be changed in Father de 
Regnon’s manuscripts, and that his work should be given to the 
public just as he had composed it. Theological readers will re- 
member that the speciality of Fr. de Regnon’s work was 
the employment of the positive method, and the historical state- 
ment of what had been written and taught upon the Doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity in the course of the centuries. In the 
first two volumes he has given an eaposé of the dogma, and the 
Latin theories as to the Divine Processions. In the subsequent 
volumes he has dealt with the dogma as we find it stated in the 
Greek theology. In this part we have two valuable disquisitions. 
The first introduces to the reader the teachers, and reviews the 
character and scope of the principal Greek doctors down to the time 
of St. John Damascene; the second traces the course of the theo- 
logical evolution in the East, and takes note of its most important 
stages, and of the interaction of the great schools of Antioch and 
Alexandria. From the historical mise-en-scéne thus placed before the 
student the author proceeds to the objective side, and gives an 
account of the Oriental teaching on the subject of the Blessed Trinity. 
What Greek theologians have had to say on the First and Second 
Divine Persons was included in Volume III. The whole of Volume 
IV. is devoted to the Greek theology on the Holy Ghost. The 
procession, mission, and action of the Third Divine Person are very 
fully treated, and all theological students who wish to grasp the 
inwardness of the controversies which from the days of Photius have 
so sadly severed the East from the West will find in Fr, de Regnon’s 
volumes a mine of deeply suggestive and instructive information. 


M. 
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The New Materialism: Some Vagaries of Modern Thought. By 
Rev. E Gaynor, C.M. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1899. 


HIS little book is a short exposition of the fallacies of scientific 
materialism, written in popular style. It is well designed for 
that class of readers who, though having neither the time nor train- 
ing necessary for studying first-hand the works of the materialistic 
school, have yet felt the disturbing influence of modern atheistic 
theories as presented in popular literature and casual conversation. 
The author lays no claim to originality. He adopts the method of 
making the chief apostles of modern materialism bear witness against 
themselves and expose in their own words their inconsistencies, 
fallacies and contradictions. His comments upon these excerpts and 
general criticisms of the theories of his opponents are caustic and 
trenchant, while frequently pointed with apt and humorous illustra- 
tions. The style is lucid and vigorous, the arguments well presented, 
and it may be safely affirmed that no fairly educated person will 
have any difficulty in following the course of reasoning even in the 
more abstract portions of the work. 

It is divided into three parts, the first dealing with ancient and 
modern speculations as to matter and its origin, the second with 
those relating to life, while the third is mainly a re-statement of the 
teleological argument. 

In the first two parts the main argument consists in showing from 
the present stage of scientific development, and chiefly from the 
admissions of scientists themselves, how absolutely without founda- 
tion is the assumption that either matter or life have a purely 
mechanical origin, As regards the last mentioned the author insists 
with much force upon the fact of living matter exhibiting such a 
totally dfferent class of phenomena from those observed in the non- 
organic kingdom as demanding a cause equally distinct and different. 

In a section headed “A Philosophic Babel” he gives the various 
conjectures of Materialists on the origin of life and shows to what 
straits they have been driven in endeavouring to account for it by 
their philosophy. As Fr. Gaynor points out, it is a matter of life 
and death to this philosophy that its advocates should be capable of 
finding some reasonable evidence of at least the possibility of life 
having sprung from the interaction of blind mechanical forces. 
But, unfortunately for them, while their theory drives “ the scien- 
tific imagination” in one direction, hard unsympathetic facts point 
mercilessly in the opposite. 

In Part III. our author shows the argument from design, so far 
from being antiquated and obsolete, is “‘a necessity of thought.” 
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To deny it is to deny “a law of our intelJectual nature.” It is to 
“deliberately abandon the method of nature—a method that is as 
much a part of our intellectual outfit as the intuition of cause it- 
self.” In support of this position a saying of Sir John Herschel is 
quoted to the effect that, “constituted as our minds are, we must 
interpret nature with reference to mind or not at all.” 

Again, “ whatever we know, or seem to know, of atoms and energy 
—do they not speak with equal plainness of a third thing, mind? 
This, at any rate, was the view of Sir John Herschel.” He points 
out how this habit of thought is so engrained in the mind of the 
people that “when the scientific philosophers attempt to describe 
natural phenomana, they find that they must use the language of 
design if they wish to be understood,” and draws the conclusion that 
“design is the most generally evident characteristic of the phenomena.” 
In answer to the possible objection that the people are incompetent 
witnesses in scientific matters he says: 

There is here no question of scientific attainments. The question 
simply is: What special characteristic of natural phenomena most strikes 
the popular mind ? And the answer recorded in the forms of every civi- 
lised speech is design, intelligence. Science has nothing to do with this 
unanimous testimony but to accept it as a fact and to ponder its signifi- 
cance. A common intuition, as Balmes says, is a landmark of philosophy, 
and this seems to be one. 


That this “necessity of thought” is not absent from the minds of 
scientific Agnostics themselves he shows by a striking quotation from 
the writings of Mr. Darwin. 

He thus sums up the section : 

In fact, the only real justification of Agnosticism is Darwin’s “ horrid 
doubt ’’—whether the convictions of man’s mind, which have been deve- 
loped from the mind of the lower animals, are of any value or at all 
trustworthy. Would any one trust the conviction of a monkey’s mind ? 
On this view of the nature of the mental faculties and on this alone, 
does Agnosticism become logical. If we are highly developed apes and 
no more, not only our conclusion about a first cause, but all our conclusions 
become untrustworthy. But in that case it would not matter much one 
way or the other. 


The above extracts will serve to show the line taken by the author 
in setting forth the argument from design and in meeting the 
modern objections against it. Part III. concludes with a short 
section on ‘‘ Creation.” 

In spite of what the author, in his introductory section, allows 
to be ‘the abrupt and often scrappy style of the paragraphs in many 
places,” the thread of connection between the different parts and 
sections is discernible throughout. But, at the same time, it would 
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be a distinct advantage, if ever the work were revised with a view to 
republication, that the relations of the sections and subsections to 
each other and to the rest of the work should be more clearly defined 
than at present. The section at the end of Part I., containing defi- 
nitions of scientific terms, should be either relegated to an appendix 
or printed as notes in smaller type. 

A far more serious defect in this otherwise excellent little volume 
is that the author permits himself the use of overbearing language 
towards his opponents. Thus he not infrequently makes imputa- 
tions on their sanity, and describes them as “ godless philosophers,” 
an epithet which, in popular language, has come to have the mean- 
ing of “wicked” or “ immoral” rather than “unbelieving.” This 
tone is unfortunately but too often observable throughout the volume 
and is calculated to repel rather than to attract those for whom it is 
intended. 

Apart from these blemishes, the little work can be thoroughly 


commended. 
H. C. C. 


Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis ab ejus Initiis usque ad nos- 
tram Aetatem. Opera et studio Presb. Acuiiuis Rarrt, Sacrae 
Theologiae, Juris Canonici et Philosophiae Doctoris, e Collegio 
Doctorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Cum Approbatione ALoysII 
Nazar, Comitis a Calabiana, Archiepiscopi Mediolanensis. 
Volumen Tertium. Mediolani: apud Raphaelem Ferraris, 
Editorem. 


MONG the ecclesiastical documents of the last three centuries, 
the Acts of the Church of Milan occupy a position which is 
almost unique. It has sometimes happened, in the earlier history of 
the Church, that the labours of Bishops assembled in purely Pro- 
vincial Councils have had far-reaching effects beyond the natural 
limits of their authority. Such was the case with the dogmatic 
decisions of certain Synods of Gaul and Africa in the time of the 
Pelagian troubles. Here, a special Papal approval raised the 
judgment of the local legislators to a higher level, and it was 
accepted by the Church throughout the world. The Acts of the 
Milanese Councils can scarcely claim the same authority; but the 
curious student may perhaps find some analogy between the two 
cases. 
In the sixteenth century the theological questions of the hour had 
already been decided by an Ecumenical Council, and the task which 
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St. Charles and his suffragans had before them was not one of 
doctrinal definition, but of practical reform. The Council of Trent 
had, indeed, passed many decrees “‘ Of Reformation,” side by side 
with its dogmatic decisions. But without the ac*ive co-operation of 
Diocesan and Provincial Synods, these decrees might have remained 
a dead letter. Everything, it may be said, depended on the course 
pursued by the local authorities. And in this matter the lead was 
taken by the Church of Milan. The good work done in the Diocesan 
and Provincial Synods of the Lombard city was thus primarily of a 
local character ; but, at the same time, it served as a model for the 
other Churches of Europe. And if the decrees of the Milanese 
Councils only had the force of precept within the limits of one 
province, where indeed they were productive of great and lasting 
good, the influence of their example was not less fruitful in a much 
wider region, Already in the lifetime of St. Charles, the Acts of his 
Synods were sought after in many lands by those who were labouring 
in the good work of Catholic reformation. And the collected edition 
of his seven Provincial Councils, and eleven Diocesan Synods, soon 
came to be regarded as a classic authority, a storehouse of practical 
theology, and a pattern of pastoral government, Originally 
-appearing in 1582, in one volume folio, the collection passed into a 
second edition before the close of the sixteenth century. Other 
editions appeared in 1603, in 1643, in 1682, in 1738, in 1754, and 
again in 1843. ‘The dates are a sufficient indication of the constant 
demand for the book, a demand which was by no means confined to 
the Church of Milan, for one edition was printed at Paris and 
another at Lyons. 

The present edition, which we owe to the labours of Dr. Ratti, 
differs in many respects from all its predecessors. For the editor 
has not been content with the sufficiently arduous task of preparing 
an accurate and critical edition of the matter contained in the 
collection generally known as “ Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis.” As 
his title shows us, he goes back to the earlier Acts of the Church of 
Milan, and continues the record down to the present day. It may 
be taken as proof of the magnitude and importance of the work 
achieved under St. Charles, that it still remains the chief part of the 
collection. One volume was enough for all the earlier “ Acta.” The 
labours of St. Charles fill the two following volumes; and one further 
volume will, we learn, suffice to complete the series. It will be seen 
from this that the book now before us corresponds to the second 
volume of the earlier editions, and contains the concluding portion 
of what may be called the Caroline collection. 1+ is accompanied by 
the preface to the preceding volume. In this the editor gives us 
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some account of the earlier editions, and points out the chief changes 
and improvements which have beer made on the present occasion. 
A careful examination of various manuscript sources has happily 
enabled him to give us the text, not only with greater accuracy, but 
with more completeness; and many of the documents are now 
printed for the first time. 

The synodal acts and decrees are contained in the previous volume, 
which also includes the valuable Instructions concerning Churcli 
Building, and the Vestments needed in Divine Worship. But, in 
some respects, much of the most important matter is to be found in 
the book now before us. Here we have St. Charles’s Rules for the 
Oblate Congregation, for his Seminary, and for the Convents of his 
diocese. The last-named Institutions, like many other documents in 
the present volume, are in the vernacular Italian. Such is the case 
also with the lengthy and important Rules for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, and for other confraternities. Besides these, we 
have the Saint’s Pastoral Letters to his flock, which contain many 
matters of interest concerning the plague in Milan; and the 
Memoriale, or book of instructions in Christian duties. Yet more 
important are the discourses which he delivered to the clergy 
assembled in synod, exhorting them to labour zealously in the 
spiritual care of their people. 

The whole book, indeed, is full of valuable matter, which may 
serve for the guidance of pastors and for the instruction of 
ecclesiastical students. But apart from this immediate and practical 
purpose, it has another use, which has, hitherto, been too little 
heeded. The age of the Renaissance and the Reformation has, for 
some time past, been occupying the attention of historians, and 
more than one important work on this subject has been noticed in 
these pages. But in spite of the great merits of many modern 
writers, it may well be doubted whether any of these histories can 
throw more light on this eventful period than the mass of con- 
temporary evidence brought together in the present volume. And 
there is certainly no book better calculated to correct some common 
misconceptions, or to provide an effective answer to the charges of 
certain non-Catholic writers. On the one hand, the sermons of St. 
Charles to his clergy show us the true measure of the evils of the 
day, and the need of real reform. And no one who reads them is 
likely to err by a mistaken optimism. On the other side, what is 
called the Counter-Reformation has been strangely misjudged and 
misrepresented by the brilliant historian of the Renaissance in 
Italy. And it is to be feared that many English readers, and not 
a few of their guides and teachers, share more or less in this 
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mistaken view of the movement. If such men would see the 
truth for themselves, if they would learn the real meaning of the 
Catholic reaction and the spirit that animated our reformers, they 
have only to make a careful study of the Acts of the Church of 


Milan. 
W. H. K. 


Die Mysterien des Christenthums. Nach Wesen, Bedeutung 
und Zusammenhang dargestellt. Von Dr. Marrn. Jos. 
ScHEEBEN, vormals Professor am Erzbischéflichen Priester- 
seminar in Kéln. Zweite Auflage, besorgt durch Dr. Lupwie 
Kupper, Gymnasial-Oberlehrer und Religionslehrer a. D. 
Mit Approbation des hochw. Kapitelsvicariats Freiburg. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’ sche Verlagshandlung. ' 1898. 


TT\WHE late Dr. Scheeben’s name has lately been brought before our 

readers on more than one occasion. The second and concluding 
volume of the abridged English version of his “‘ Manual of Dogmatic 
Theology” has been duly appreciated in these pages. And in 
speaking of the Freiburg Theological Library, we have naturally 
noticed the larger German edition of that work, which forms one of 


the foremost features in that valuable series. The “ Manual of 
Theology” is cast on a larger scale than Scheeben’s earlier works, 
and it is likely to prove the most useful to a wide circle of theo- 
logical students. But, in some respects, the book now before us 
may be regarded as the most important as well as the most original 
and characteristic of the author’s writings. His “Glories of Divine 
Grace,” which, like the ‘‘ Manual of Theology,” has already appeared 
in an English version, is based on a work of Father Nieremberg, 
S.J. And in the “ Manual,” though it is undoubtedly an original 
work, the author moves along a beaten track, and his book is only 
one among a multitude of complete courses of theology. The present 
volume, on the contrary, is original in its fundamental conception, 
and it may be said to embody the leading idea of the eminent 
German theologian. 

The substance of this work originally appeared in a series of 
papers in the pages of our contemporary, the Katholik, but the 
author, in spite of the favour with which his articles were received, 
was not content with them in their first state, but cast the whole in 
a new form, and made considerable changes and additions before the 
book was published in permanent shape, in 1865. It is somewhat 
surprising that no new edition has been needed during the past 
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thirty years. But if, as this would seem to indicate, the book has 
not enjoyed a very extensive circulation, it has, at any rate, exercised 
an indirect influence on many theological students who have never 
turned its pages. Thus, to take an instance, it is frequently cited, 
and its teaching is turned to good account, in Father Hurter’s 
deservedly popular manual of theology. 

The “ Mysterien des Christenthums” has now an established place 
in the theological literature of Germany, and it scarcely stands in 
need of any recommendation. The wide field of dogmatic divinity 
over which it ranges contains many moot points and disputed 
questions, hence it is scarcely necessary to say that, however much 
they may appreciate the author’s merits, few critics would be likely 
to concur in all his opinions. But it is not our present purpose to 
enter on this debatable ground, or to criticise any portion of Dr. 
Scheeben’s teaching. It shall rather be our office to give the reader, 
who is unacquainted with the book, some notion of its general plan 
and its most distinctive features. 

For this purpose it may be well, at the outset, to refer to one of 
the author’s earlier writings, his “ Natur und Gnade,” where he 
already shows us the first conception of the present volume. This 
little work on Nature and Grace was published in 1861, and, so far 
as we are aware, it has not been since reprinted. In a striking 
passage in its opening pages, the author points out that in the 
present century the old struggle, which had hitherto been mainly 
fought on the field of morals, has now been transferred to the region 
of knowledge. Thus the Rationalists, who unduly exalt the office of 
reason in theology, correspond to the Pelagians, who exaggerated 
man’s natural power of doing good. On the other hand, Tradition- 
lists, or others, who questioned the possibility of any purely natural 
knowledge of God, held the place of the Calvinists or Jansenists, 
who in recoiling from Pélagianism fell into an opposite error. And 
in both cases the key of the position is a clear distinction between 
two kinds of moral good and merit, or religious knowledge—the 
natural and the supernatural. In morals man is capable of real 
good in the natural order ; but beyond this there is a higher kind of 
good, and of merit, to which he can never reach without the aid of 
supernatural grace. In like manner, by the light of reason, man 
can attain to a natural knowledge of God and of religious truth ; but 
above this there lies another and a higher region of knowledge, 
which is inaccessible, unless it is communicated by revelation and 
received by faith, ; 

Naturally enough, the book on Nature and Grace is largely 
occupied with other subjects, such as sanctification, and merit, and 
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the infused virtues ; but in the epilogue to the volume the author 
dwelis on the connection of the doctrine of the supernatural with 
the other mysteries of the faith, and sets forth his conception of 
theology as a science gained by supernatural light, and dealing with 
supernatural verities. Here, he adds, is the true transcendental 
science for which the proud intellect of the age is yearning; and he 
holds out some promise of pursuing the subject further in another 
work, 

This promise is amply fulfilled in the ‘“* Mysterien des Christen- 
thums,” where the chief mysteries of the faith are analysed and 
examined, both in themselves and in their relation to each other. 
The speculative consideration of each one of them is made to throw 
light on the rest, and all are regarded as forming one harmonious and 
symmetrical system of supernatural truth. In the final chapter, 
“Die Wissenschaft von den Mysterien oder die Theologie,” the 
author fully explains and establishes his leading principle, that 
theology is the science of the Mysteries. These, he insists, form its 
special and peculiar subject matter. He does not forget, indeed, 
that the truths already accessible to us by natural reason are also 
known by the supernatural light, so that philosophy and theology 
have thus some common ground, albeit they judge of it by different 
means and in a different manner. But the distinctive subject of 


the sacred science, that which belongs to it alone and constitutes 
it a separate science, is the wondrous system of the Christian 


Mysteries. 

After an introductory chapter on the Christian Mystery in 
general, the author goes on to treat of the following main mysteries 
of the faith : the mystery of the Holy Trinity ; the mystery of God 
in the original Creation ; the mystery of sin; the Incarnation; the 
Holy Eucharist ; the Church and the Sacraments; Justification ; the 
mystery of Glory and of the Last Things; and the mystery of 
Predestination. These nine subjects occupy as many chapters, which 
naturally enough are of very various length, a considerable part 
of the volume being devoted to the fundamental mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. 

In his speculative treatment of doctrine, the author has much in 
common with the medieval, and later, scholastics. At ‘the same 
time, he follows closely in the footsteps of the early Fathers. This 
is especially the case when he is engaged in treating what may be 
called his favourite theme, the mystery of Justification and the 
working of the Holy Spirit. Here he adopts the teaching, and in 
some degree the very words, of the great Greek Fathers, particularly 
St. Cyril of Alexandria. It is interesting to note that at: the verv 
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time when the German theologian was engaged in expounding this 
portion of patristic theology, the late Cardinal Manning was, quite 
independently, doing the same work in his own way. There is a 
wide difference between the two writers in many respects, but in 
their attachment to the theology of St. Cyril, and in the stress they 
lay on the special working of the Holy Spirit in sanctifying the soul, 
they are in close agreement. 

It should be added that the present edition of the “ Mysterien” is 
no mere reprint of the earlier issue. Although the death of the 
author has naturally excluded any extensive changes, the editor has 
nevertheless been able to make some corrections, partly by the fresh 
light afforded by the author’s later work, partly from annotations 
made by Scheeben in his own copy of the “ Mysterien.” Dr. Kiipper 
has also allowed himself to make some minor changes in the language 
where he thought it could be made simpler and clearer ; and, as he 
tells us in the preface, he has intrcduced some qualifying clauses, 
such as “in some sort,” when the author uses expressions liable 
to misconstruction if they are taken too literally. As the phrases 
thus qualified have high authority in the writings of the Fathers 
this precaution may seem somewhat superfluous, but in any case this 
slight change of language does not really alter the meaning of the 
author. 

We do not know whether there is any prospect of seeing the 
present work in an English version, but even without that further 
facility the book may find more readers in this country than it did 
in the earlier edition, for the number of English students capable of 
appreciating the masterpieces of German theology is probably greater 
than it was thirty years ago, and it is likely to be yet further 
extended in the future. . 


W. H. K. 


The Land I Love Best. By Karnartne Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). 
C.T.S. Is. 


AINTY shape and artistic binding tempted us to take up these 
eight stories. We are glad we yielded to the temptation. 

The author’s witching style kept us interested up to the very last 
line. Different readers will have different favourites. Our favourite 
story is “ Two Swains and a Maid.” We should like to have known 
Jane and seen her, ourselves unseen, in one of her grand tantrums. . 
She deserved a decent husband, though for a time we quaked with 
fear lest her woman’s heart and loyal feeling should lead her into 
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a disastrous alliance. “ A Priest from the Rockies ” and “ A Monk’s 
Garden” are beautifully told. “Joanna” runs “ A Returned Emi- 
grant” very closely in pathos and masterly drawing. To all who 
like a gruesome tale we recommend the ‘‘ The Penitent.” No heart 
can follow without 2 pang the trials of the self-sacrificing Cinderella 
whose lovely and unconscious virtues are told in “ A Scapegoat.” 
The longest story in the book, and to many doubtless the most 
interesting, is the one with which the volume opens. We have only 
one fault to find with it, a fault we must also find with “ A Scape- 
goat.” The scene of the story is not laid in the grey land which 
Mrs. Hinkson loves best. The chief characters, however, are Irish, 
endowed with Celtic impetuosity, devotion, and intelligence. 


r 


ah. 


The Catholics of Ireland under the Penal Laws in the 
Eighteenth Century. By His Eminence Cardinal Moran. 
C.T.S. 2s 6d. 


TYVHE Archbishop of Sydney has succeeded in compressing within 
200 pp. a faithful record of the condition of Irish Catholics 
under the Penal System of the last century. The first chapter is 


the substance of an article that appeared in the DusLin Review 
as far back as January 1882. The subject was continued in a series 
of papers in the Australian Catholic Record, commencing in 1895. 
At the request of the Catholic Truth Society, those papers now 
appear in their present form. Every tradition of those times of 
suffering, and every record of the heroism of Ireland’s martyrs, 
cannot but be acceptable to those who have at heart the success 
of the great work of religion in which the Catholic Truth Society 
is engaged. The book comes opportunely when South African news 
brings us daily the record of the sacrifices of life and limb made in the 
name of freedom by Irish soldiers whose faith is still burdened with 
disabilities in their native land and under the very flag for which 
they are gallantly pouring out their blood. When the Dreyfus case 
will be forgotten the injustice done to Ireland in the name of 
religion and order will stand out as a terrible indictment against 
the hypocritical and unscrupulons devisers of the Penal Laws. 

Cardinal Moran writes soberly, but one rises from reading this 
book with a clearer apprehension of what on a certain occasion an 
eminent English prelate is reported to have said: “If I were an 
Irishman I should be a rebel.” Here are words from the pen of 
Dr. Nicholson, Protestant Bishop of Derry : 
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I never beheld such dismal marks of hunger and want as appeared in 
the countenances of most of the poor people that I met on the road. The 
poor wretches lie in reeky sod-hovels, and have generally no more than 
a rag of coarse blanket to cover a small part of their nakedness. Upon 
the strictest inquiry I could not find that they are better clad or lodged 
in the winter season. These sorry slaves plough the ground to the very 
tops of their mountains for the service of their lords, who spend truly 
rack-rents in London. 


Twenty years: later (1740) Skelton writes: ‘ Whole parishes in 
some places were almost desolate, and the dead were eaten in the 
fields by dogs for want of people to bury them.” 

A writer, in 1766, speaks of the Catholic tenants as “ naked 
slaves, who labour without food, and live while they can without 
houses or covering, under the lash of merciless and relentless task- 
masters.” By a mockery of legislation the rich Protestant pro- 
prietors became practically freed from contributing to the support of 
their own clergy, and the small Catholic farmers were plundered 
by the tithe proctors to secure a rich maintenance for the alicn 
ministers of an alien creed. 

Catholics were excluded from the army, and every one wearing 
the soldier’s uniform was held to be a Protestant. A Colonel 
Fleming had suspicions of a soldier named Oliver Browne “that 
he was a Papist,” and finding it to be the case, “the day following 
he had him tried by a regimental court-martial, who ordered him 
to be three times whipped through the regiment, and then to be 
drummed out of the garrison, which was accordingly done.” A 
Catholic who had enlisted during the war with Spain took occasicn, 


on peace being proclaimed, to go to Mass, but was at once thrown 


into prison and subjected to other severe penalties. 

It was only in 1793 that the ranks were thrown open to Irish 
Catholics. 

The suffering of the Catholic prelates, the implacable covetousness 
if the priest-hunters, and the barbarous treatment of the secular 
and regular clergy down to 1798 are depicted in language which, 
moderate as it is, must move the most prejudiced to compassion. 
Though the style suffers in homogeneity, the Cardinal makes his 
story all the more vivid and convincing by an abundant use of 
contemporary records Catholic and Protestant. 

The entrance of the illustrious Bishop of Kildare, Dr. Doyle, 
into the narrative, awakens hope in the breast of the reader, 
but many and terrible sorrows were to pass over Ireland before 
her children were allowed to practise their religion. The Govern- 
ment resolved on putting an end to the Irish Parliament. To effect 
this purpose the Catholics were deliberately goaded into rebellion by 
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the English Government. The Machiavellian design was detected 
by the fair-minded Viceroy, Lord Fitzwilliam, as we see by what he 
wrote to the Chief Secretary in London: “ You calculate on con- 
fusion arising, from which the Union will be welcomed as an escape.” 
Napoleon’s Coup d’ Etat was, though successful, only a pale imitation 
of British policy in Ireland in 1798. 

Whilst the horrors of the Penal Laws are faithfully recorded, the 
Cardinal Archbishop lightens the sad story by many racy incidents 
which testify to the heroic patience and unconquerable love of 
religion and of learning which Catholic Ireland -displayed during 
those dark days of oppression. 

The book is well printed, neatly bound, and each chapter is pro- 
vided with an exhaustive table of contents. Every Irish club ought 
to secure a copy of this valuable work. 

G. H. 


Saints of the Rosary. Catholic Truth Society. 
Blessed Maria Bartolomea. A Bedridden Saint. Id. 
Blessed Jane of Portugal. 1d. 

Blessed Columba of Rieti. 1d. 
Blessed Reginald of Orleans. 1d. 


TT\HESE fine additions to the Rosary Series deserve to be made 

widely known among all lovers of the Dominican Order. Each 
life is interestingly written and the good illustrations throw further 
light on the text. France, Italy, and Portugal in turn contribute 
beautiful pictures of lives modelled on the precepts laid down in the 
Sermon on the Mount. In a few pages the Dominican hagiologist 
has traced clear and attractive portraits of admirable and imitable 
servants of God. 


. H. 


The Flower of the New World. A Short History of the 
Rose of Lima. By F. M. Cares. With an Introduction 
by Fr. Procrer, O.P. London: Washbourne. 2s. 6d. 


YE confess to taking up this book under the impression that the 

Life of this South American Saint could never stretch into 
thirteen chapters without recourse being had to lifeless reflections 
and wearisome padding. Our impression was an erroneous one 
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From cover to cover there is not a dull page in this volume. 
Incidents abound. The Saint is constantly seen in action. Her 
likeness, her spirit, her attractive qualities of mind and heart are 
so skilfully and vividly portrayed that we feel as if we had been 
privileged to see this saintly heroine in the flesh. 

Isabel de Flores, called by her friends “‘ Sister Rose of St. Mary,” 
was born at Lima on April 20, 1586, and was baptized at Pentecost, 
called in Spain the “ Pasch of Roses.” The incident which caused 
her to be called Rose is thus described : 


When the little Isabel was about three months old, her mother and 
several women friends were watching the infant as it lay quiet in the 
cradle . . . suddenly alovely and mysterious rose appeared to their won- 
dering eyes, floating up above the child’s head. It descended with a 
gentle movement to the cot, seemed to touch the little one’s cheek as with 
a caress, and disappeared. The mother—so say the biographers—caught 
the child rapturously into her arms, and fervently protested that she 
would henceforth consider her as a gift from heaven, and would call her, 
and let her be called, by no other name than that of “ Rose.” 























In her infancy she was much impressed by a picture of the thorn- 
crowned Christ in His mantle of scorn, which hung in her mother’s 
room. The courage almost superhuman shown by little Rose in 
most painful accidents and illnesses seems to have been partly 
derived from her infantine contemplation of the holy picture. In 
answer to expressions of pity which her sufferings drew from her 
friends, the girl would say: “Cur Lord’s Crown of Thorns was 
worse.” 

Though a lover of neat and proper ways, Rose does not appear 
to have possessed the slightest germ of vanity in her nature, and we 
are therefore not surprised when we read about her marvellous love 
of silence. Yet there can be no doubt St. Rose in her youth was 
singularly lovely. By all accounts her complexion was exquisitely 
fair, with a beautiful colour of a kind most uncommon among her 
countrywomen. 













Her growth in holiness is successively traced through girlhood and 
womanhood. The spirit in which we should read the harrowing 
account of her marvellous austerities is well described by the 
Provincial of the Dominicans in his scholarly introduction : 






A saint is essentially and necessarily a man or woman of penance, not 
always of external and outward penance, but always and everywhere a 
victim. Self-denial must of necessity be the precursor of a life of inti- 
mate union with God, and the more close the union, the more stern must 
be the self-denial. Nowadays men will not understand that self must 
abdicate, if God is to reign. . . . Why are there so few saints in this nine- 
teenth century? Itisan age of luxury, a self-seeking, pleasure-loving. 
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easy, and affectionate age. . . . How to make life easy and days bright 
and happy is the problem of the hour. No one dreams that life was 
intended to be anything else. Fasting, and abstinence, and discipline, and 


early rising, and pilgrimages of penance are relegated to history. . . . 


Yet although “times change and we change with them,” the Gospel 
remains the same, the Divine law is immutable, and the conditions for 
gaining heaven laid down in the first century are binding in the nineteenth. 
“Unless you do penance you shall all likewise perish” . . . is as impera- 
tive a condition for eternal life in New York, London, Dublin, or Paris, 
as it was in Judea. 


This Life of St. Rose will be an object-lesson to many in our days 
in the cloister and in the world. Example is better than precept, 
and what the Gospel tells us must be done this beautiful story 
conclusively proves can be done wherever the paramount im- 
portance of salvation is realised and the means of sanctification 


are properly used. 
G. H. 


Saint Louis. By Marius Serer. With a Preface by Rev. GrorcE 
Tyre, §.J. London: Duckworth & Co. 3s. 


N this volume of “ The Saints” Series the reader must not look for 
a chronological account of the actions of St. Louis’s life and the 
events of his reign. The author has thought it better to make a 
study of the character and sanctity of this great Christian and royal 
person, considered under the different aspects of his private and 
public life. Large use has been made of the texts of writers con- 
temporary with the holy King, and as far as possible of the very 
words of St. Louis. Great light is also thrown upon the subject 
of this narrative by the Jnstructions which the saintly monarch gave 
to his son Philip and to his daughter Isabel. Quotations from the 
Sire de Joinville are judiciously introduced. The result of Monsieur 
Sepet’s labours is a work eminently calculated to make the glory of 
St. Louis increase in France and wherever this sketch is read. 

That St. Louis claims special attention is made evident in the 
masterly introduction by the editor. He stood almost on the very 
line dividing the old order from the new. The pagan naturalism 
that is inborn in the Aryan people had been crushed and overlaid by 
a superimposed religion of Semitic type. The Church seemed all 
but victorious; yet it was just then, says Fr. Tyrrell, in the moment 
of her security, that her foe was beginning to slip from her power to 
renew the battle again and again on fresh ground. 

Medizval theocratic society had not separated so distinctly and 
consciously its own governing principle from that of the paganism 
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it had superseded as to detect at once the intrusion, into its own 
system, of germs destructive to its health and life. In St. Louis we 
have the medieval ideal of a monarch realised as nearly as possible. 
Not, of course, but that he had faults and limitations of character as 
every saint has. Loyal and true as he was in holding his sceptre 
subject to the superior claims of conscience, of Christ, and of the 
international Church of Christendom, whereof France was only a 
member, yet, partly owing to a current and easy misinterpretation 
of an ecclesiastical ceremony, St. Louis’s fervour inclined him to 
consider that the unction of his consecration invested the kingship 
with spiritual and almost sacerdotal privileges. In ‘the very highest 
medieval ideal of monarchy, as conceived and realised by St. Louis, 
there lurked a confusion, a little cloud no larger than a man’s hand, 
yet pregnant with the coming tempest. 

The early education of St. Louis and the salutary influence of 
Queen Blanche on the character of the prince and on the morals of 
her Court are treated at some length. Jean, Sire de Joinville, enters 
upon the scene in the fourth chapter and gains at once our affection 
and admiration. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the First Book 
St. Louis is presented to us as the Christian, the scholar, the ascetic, 
and the apostle: viewed in these different aspects the King’s life 
comes out rich with all the light and colour of a series of historic 
pictures in stained glass, Whereas the First Book treats of the man, 
the Second Book is devoted to the king. 

The early wars of the Christian knight, his two crusades, the 
internal and foreign policy of his government, are dealt with in turn, 
and the conclusion the unbiassed reader must arrive at is that St. 
Louis was a saint both as man and as king. 

The passages in which M. Sepet speaks of St. Louis’s policy 
towards the Jews settled in his dominions, and of the honour which 
England paid to his well-known equity when king, and barons chose 
him as arbiter in the dispute over the Provisions of Oxford, will be 
read with interest at the present moment. 

The whole book reflects credit on the author and the translator. 
Like all the volumes of the series, this volume is produced with taste 


and at a price which all will find to be reasonable. 
- @. 
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Are Catholics Reasonable in their Beiief? By Micuarn P. 
Serer. Louvain: Polleunis & Ceuterick. London: Burnsand 
Oates, 


IT\HIS little book treats of the existence of God, the Creation, 

immortality of the soul, and necessity of a Revelation, and 
proceeds to give an admirable summary of the chief historical proofs 
of the truth of Christianity and the authority of the Church. 

The arguments concerning God and the soul are too abstract for a 
popular work of this description, and are not always convincing. 
They are sometimes founded on what might be considered disputable 
assumptions. 

Thus the argument for the existence of God (on p. 16) and that 
for Creation (on pp. 25, 26) are made to turn upon a metaphysical 
conception of matter which might appear to lack correspondence with 
our knowledge of it in the concrete. 

Nor is the logic always strong. Thus the argument given for the 
existence of the soul (on p. 35) amounts to no more than a high 
probability. The author is not justified in treating it as proved. 

On page 38 the fact that the mind of man is capable of abstrac- 
tion and reflection is adduced as a proof that both soul and intellect 
are independent of matter. It could have no weight with those who 
realise the significance of the fact that the concomitant changes in 
the cerebral tissue are similar to those accompanying concrete 
notions, though of greater complexity. 

The stronghold of conviction lies far deeper than these intellectual 
exercises. ‘They do not really affect it. There is about them an air 
of artificiality and anreality. The deep-seated and universal human 
intuition, to which they bear witness, is a far stronger and more 
practical proof, in conjunction with its own experiences, to each 
individual soul, of its existence and future. Some of the arguments 
used in the course of the chapter on miracles are open to similar 
objections, 

On page 23 we learn: 

Now, in certain miracles effects directly opposed to the known forces of 


the bodies in question have-been wrought. Therefore miracles cannot be 
attributed to the occult forces of Nature. 


In the same way the bird in its flight produces an effect directly 
opposed to the known force of gravitation which acts between its 
body and the earth. 

The author regards miracles as “exceptions to the laws of 
Nature”; ‘but, from another point of view, they may be considered 
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rather as the manifestations of the action of a higher law than the 
breaking of a lower. 

The latter half of the book should prove valuable to those 
who already accept the first principles but have not yet found the 
complete faith of the Church, and also to those Catholics who wish 
to be able to “ give a reason for the faith that is in them.” 

H. C. C. 


The Reaction of Agnostic Science. By Rev. W. J. Mappen. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 


i? book is described in the preface as having been written 
for 


that large class who, while living among Christian populations, and 
conforming outwardly, and often unconsciously, to the standard of 
Christian morality, because compelled by custom and convenience to do 
so, at the same time openly renounce all belief in Christian dogma. 


It is put forward as 


a strong appeal addressed directly to them at this moment, pointing out 
that the Agnostic science which in our day has been entirely responsible 
for the prevailing unbelief, has proved unsatisfying and disappointing in 
its conclusions. 

This object is admirable in itself: the question to be considered 
is as to whether it has been adequately fulfilled by the present 
volume. The author is doubtiess right in saying that materialism 
fails to satisfy because it provides no solution of the questions : “‘ Why 
am I here?” and “ Whither am I going?” 

But the mere fact that it does not answer them is no disproof of 
the truth of its theoretical attitude. The real force of the argument 
lies, not in the questions themselves or its inability to answer them, 
but in the fact that man’s nature is so constituted that he raises 
those questions at all, and requires an answer to them. This fact 
argues a deep-seated instinct in human nature, for which scientific 
materialism, even on its own principles, is bound to account. ‘This 
is the real crux for Materialists, and it is not brought out by 
the author in the course of his arguments. We find it well stated 
in the following quotation from M. Brunetiére, in chapter ii. : 


What is now discussed is the question whether physically or physiv- 
logically the necesity of belief, like the necessity of knowledge, must 
enter, in some part, into the very definition of man ; whether historically 
social evolution is conceivable without the supernatural, which has ever: 
been mingled with it, as a guide and explanation ; whether morally it was 
ever possible to formulate a rule of conduct for men which did not draw 
its sanction from the absolute. 








Ne 
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Our author regards this as an assertion that “the scientific 
method is found to be insufficient.” On the contrary, M. Brunetiére 
is here pleading that “the scientific method” should be extended so 
as to include the religious aspect of humanity. He uses the phrase 
“scientific method” again and again throughout this volume, and 
always in a wrong sense. He seems to mean by it “the materialistic 
theory ”—a very different thing. 

So far from “the scientific method ” being opposed to religion, it 
might be shown from history that this method has lain at the root 
of all religion worthy of the name. It is precisely this method 
which the Church herself uses when she sifts the evidence for alleged 
miracles. And on this and other grounds it may be anticipated that 
“the scientific method” is destined to play an important part in the 
future reaction from agnosticism by cutting the ground from under 
the feet of materialism and turning its own weapons against itself. 

On page 38 Fr. Madden expresses his wonder “how any sane 
person could continue to pursue this phantom of a faith (Theosophy) 
after reading this book” (exposing Madame Blavatsky). Perhaps 
the explanation lies in the fact that in spite of the exposure of its 
false “‘ miracles” and charlatanry, it has, in theory at least, applied 
“the scientific method” to religion. It has welded this method 
together with the mysticism of the East, and has thus appealed to 
some of the deeper instincts and intellectual needs of humanity. This 
may explain its attraction for a certain class of mind unsettled as to 
religious belief. 

Again, he asserts on pp. 37, 38 that “the scientific method” is 
“dumb on this vital question: ‘ What is to become of me?’” How 
about Professors Crookes and Wallace and the Psychical Research 
Society ? 

But the fatal flaw in the author’s method lies deeper than in the 
mere misuse of a phrase, however important. All his reasonings 
are vitiated by his total misconception of the materialistic position. 

Thus, in speaking of “ the survival of the fittest,” the following is 
a sample of the argument against it om page 107: 

As an explanation of the harassing problems of existence, with its mani- 
fold evils, and the “ tears of things,” the bare theory of “natural selection, 
struggle for existence, and survival of the fittest,” is revolting. Applied to 


sentient and intelligent beings, it implies the infliction of a shocking, mean- 
ingless cruelty—a blind, wanton injustice on the poor human race. 





All this is mere declamation. It does not touch the roct of the 
matter. In the first place, it was never pretended that the “survival 
of the fittest” is ‘‘an explanation of the harassing problems of 
existence.” It is merely a phrase covering a series of observed 
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natural facts. it is in their interpretation of these facts and in the 
undue prominence they assign to them that Materialists are wrong, 
not in the facts themselves. 

The author fully admits himself, in words which follow immediately 
upon those just quoted, and again more fully on pp. 80-90, the 
presence throughout Nature of the great mystery of suffering. And 
how is this law made worse by being dubbed “the survival of the 
fittest”? On the contrary, that phrase reads a higher meaning into 
it, for it teaches us that the final end of that law is beneficent—the 
weeding out: of weakly and diseased forms so that the race may be 
healthy and strong And, indeed, it runs on the same lines as the 
Christian mysteries of vicarious sacrifice and perfecting through 
suffering. 

Certainly this, the kernel of the work, is a notable example of 
“the unscientific method.” 

In making “ scientific methods” responsible for the crude attempts 
at the solution of social problems, which are well described in 
chapter iv., our author once more commits a great error. It was 
just because their “ method” was “ unscientific” that it was doomed 
to failure. In a few words—it was revolutionary and not evolu- 
tionary. 

Instances of a somewhat truculent spirit on the part of the 
author towards Materialists are not uncommon. One instance must 
suffice. Thus on p. 95 we learn that “the moment a man professes 
the principles of ‘the scientific method ’ (¢.¢., materialistic philosophy) 
+++. you may quite fairly suspect that man in every relation of 
life.” 

We recommend the author to ponder his own words on p. 177: 
“ But if any good is to be done to such people, you must never be 
offensive to them.” 

The book is not without its merits. It is, on the whole, easily and 
pleasantly written, though the style is marred here and there by 
awkward expressions and colloquialisms, and the spelling of certain 
words is peculiar. 

Some of the chapters are very readable, so much so as to make one 
feel sorry that they form subordinate parts of a work which has so 
widely missed its aim. 

Among such chapters we would note especially the fifth, on some 
of the objects, aims, and methods of certain of the religious Orders ; 
and the ninth, in which the unity and Catholicity of the Church are 
happily contrasted with the absence of those notes in the case of the . 
various religious bodies outside of her. 

‘ But, taking: the book as a whole, and judging it by its declared ’ 
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object, we feel compelled to say that for the really intelligent and 
thinking Materialist, or for one who, well versed in the arguments 
of that school, desired to make an open-minded inquiry into the 
claims of Christianity, such a volume as this would be worse than 
useless. 


z..c. @. 


Oxford Commentaries. The Book of Job. By the Rev. E. C. 
8S. Grsson, D.D. London: Methuen & Co. 1899. 


OTHING illustrates more forcibly the interest taken by English- 
men in Biblical studies in our own days than the number of 
‘series ” of commentaries which have been published in recent years. 
Not to mention the Speaker’s Commentary, there are amongst others 
the International Critical Commentary, the Expositor’s Bible, the 
Biblical Iilustrator, the Cambridge Bible for Schools, and now comes 
a new series of Oxford Commentaries. Yet all of them seem to find 
a ready sale. 

“The primary object of these commentaries is be exegetical, to 
interpret the meaning of each book of the Bible in the light of 
modern knowledge te English readers.” It is not clear that their 
object differs very much from that of the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools. For though it is true the latter is primarily intended for 
youths at school, still it will not be pretended that many of the 
volumes are not well worthy of careful study by those more advanced 
in years and knowledge. 

However, we are promised by the general editor that this series 
will be “less elementary than the Cambridge Bible for Schools, less 
critical than the International Critical Commentary, less didactic 
than the Expositor’s Bible.” Of course it will be less advanced than 
the International Critical Series. For that series, to be thoroughly 
mastered, presupposes familiarity with the original languages of the 
Bible. We can well understand, moreover, that it will turn out to be 
not quite so homiletic as the Expositor’s Bible. But it is not quite 
so clear that it will turn out to be “less elementary than the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools.” It would not be easy to surpass some of 
the volumes of that series in scholarship without entering directly 
into difficult linguistic questions. 

Following the official programme of the series, Mr. Gibson opens 
his volume with an introduction discussing, in the light of modern 
science, the place of the Book in the Canon, its contents, object, date, 
and integrity ; and also affording some information as to the relation 
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between the Hebrew text and the versions, and as to the chief 
commentaries on the Book. 

It is well known that modern criticism is disposed to question the 
authenticity of certain parts of the Book of Job: chiefly, certain 
verses of chapters xxvii.; xxviii., the descriptions of behemoth and 
leviathan, xl. and xli.; and the speeches of Elihu, xxxii—xxxvii. 
Mr. Gibson, whilst not attaching so much importance to the objec- 
tions raised in regard to the first two passages mentioned, sets down 
in brief some of the chief arguments upon which the rejection of the 
Elihu chapters is based, and seems himself to agree that the weight 
of evidence is on the side of modern criticism. In any case, the 
question of inspiration and canonicity are not affected. For, if the 
Elihu passages are shown to be somewhat out of harmony with the 
literary and logical unity of the book, it only follows that they were 
probably not the work of the original writer, but were supplied at a 
somewhat later period. 

Mr. Gibson entirely gives up the time-honoured view that Job is 
the work of the great lawgiver Moses. For, whilst maintaining 
that there can be no doubt but that ‘“ the scene it laid in patriarchial 
times,” he is of opinion that there are “conclusive reasons for assign- 
ing a comparatively late date to the poem.” In fact, “ the book suits 
no time better than the later days of the Kingdom or the Babylonish 
Captivity.” 

The editors of the present series do not pretend to deal, except 
subordinately, with textual criticism or philology. They take the 
Revised Version as the basis of their commentary. That is reasonable 
enough, and we may say that the notes in nearly every case will 
enable the student to arrive at an intelligible interpretation of the 
text ; though, in some cases, the text itself is so dubious that one is 
not quite convinced. Mr. Gibson has evidently a great idea of the 
Revised Version, and we could not help being struck with the 
number of times he commends it as giving the right sense. Is it 
worth while doing so, when you cannot lay before the reader the 
argument pro and con. ? 

We have much pleasure in commending the general character of 
this Commentary. The series, if continued on the same lines, ought 
to be serviceable to many readers. 

J. A. H. 
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Das Buch der Konige (Reg. III., IV.) Von Cart Howzuey. 
Munich. 1899. 


N this booklet, written by a “ Privatdozent ” of the University of | 
Munich, the constituent parts of the Book of Kings are care- 
fully marked out and examined, whilst the literary and historical 
character of the book is also discussed. The author is encouraged 
to enter upon the study of these questions in reference to the Book 
of Kings, because of the comparative agreement existing among 
critics respecting the more important points that concern the origin 
and date of these books. He also points to the light thrown by the 
new science of Assyriology upon the history and chronology of 
Kings, and promises to make frequent use of this assistance in the 
course of his treatise. 

Dr. Holzhey begins his work with a section on the method of con- 
ducting critical investigations into sources and their manipulation. 
He then briefly lays down the period covered by “ Kings” and the 
plan adopted by the author in his history. Next, the Book of Kings 
is, so to say, taken to pieces, its constituent parts being set forth 
and analysed. There is the History of Solomon, the Chronicle of the 
Kings of Israel, the Chronicle of the King of Judah, the Story of 
Elias, and the Story of Elisceus. Each of these sections is examined 
in detail, and the author endeavours to delineate its peculiar 
characteristics. The History of Solomon, for example, is shown to 
have for its end the extolling of the greatness, riches, and wisdom 
of that monarch. Even the section v. 15—viii. 66, which is introduced 
into the history, and records the building and dedication of the 
Temple, in reality only sets forth in more brilliant colours the 
splendour of Solomon’s reign. 

Dr. Holzhey next addresses himself to the consideration of 
“ Kings” as it existed in its pre-canonical state, and finally examines 
into certain questions relating to our canonical book, as, for instance, 
the date of its redaction during the exile and critical speculation as 
to its author. 

Questions relating to literary form, language, and style are 
relegated to the end of the book, so as not to overcharge or interrupt 
the course or regularity of the argument, if introduced elsewhere. 

The work is interesting, though it does not contain much that is 
original. It is plainly written, and contains within a small compass 
a great deal of useful information respecting the Book of Kings. 


J. A. H. 


[ No. 33 of Fourth Series. | 
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St. Paul, the Master Builder. By Rev. Watrer Locks, D.D. 
Methuen & Co. 1899. Pp. x. 124, 3s. 6d. 


TIV\HIS slight but scholarly volume is the re-issue in book form of 

some lectures delivered to the clergy of the diocese of St. 
Asaph in 1897. St. Paul is treated in them as the Missionary, the 
Ecclesiastical Statesman, and the Moral Teacher. The last section 
will not altogether pass muster with Catholic theologians. We can 
only give the author credit for intending to be orthodox. 

In the chapter on St. Paul the missionary will be found a useful 
compendium of the well-known “South Galatian Theory,” which at 
present holds the field in England, and apparently with reason ; and 
the treatment of St. Paul the ecclesiastical statesman is very well 
done, in the short space of thirty pages. The Apostle’s divine 
foresight of the part which the organisation of the Roman Empire 
was to play in the spread of Christianity and the building up of the 
Church is made very clear. The New Testament use of the word 
éxkAnoia is very clearly explained. 

The recently published “ Christian Ecclesia” of Dr. Hort and 
Professor Ramsay’s works on St. Paul are freely drawn upon; the 
lectures are therefore well up to date in English scholarship. Toa 
professed student these sketches may be unnecessary, but to the 
clergy in general, who cannot devote much time to the study of 
the latest literature of the subject, they will be most valuable. 

E. N. 


Lecons d’introduction Générale, Theologique, Historique, et 
Critique aux divines Ecritures. Par M. l’Abbé C. 
Cuacvix. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1899. Pp. ix. 640. 
7fr. 20c. 


TT\HIS introduction, which like many of the books proceeding 

from the same firm is undated, is very clearly written, and 
conveniently divided for the use of theological students. It is rather 
above than below the average of similar treatises. The author has 
made good use of investigations of critics new and old. 

The chapters on the History of the Vulgate Text (pp. 321-365) 
-are useful, and give full references to the excellent work of M. 
Samuel Berger on the same subject. 

The “ psychology ” and “ extent” of inspiration will also be found 
fully treated. The Abbé Chauvin sums up in favour of “ verbal” 
inspiration, and makes out a very good case for his proposition. The 
work is the result of the author's lectures in the seminary of Laval, 
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and would serve as a fairly good text-book on the subject of which 
it treats. The type and general mode of presentation is very 
creditable to the publishers, and facilitates reference on any particular 
point. 


E. N. 


L’Apotre St. Paul. Par l’Abbé S. E. Frerré. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 1899. Pp.xv. 518. 6fr, 


TT\HIS latest French Life of St. Paul, by a Catholic writer, merits 

to be noticed if only for the sake of the preface, written in the 

most modern style and full of impassioned eloquence. Indeed, the 

whole bears the note of modernity, down to a note or two of 
Anglophobia. On the last page we read : 

Les Anglais ont vouler opposer saint Paul a saint Pierre ; ils ont choisi 


saint Paul comme patron de Londres, et la basilique de Saint Paul, 4 
Londres est pour les Anglicans ce qu’est pour nous la basilique de Saint- 


Pierre 4 Rome. 
St. Erconwald, if any one, is patron of London, and it was our 
Catholic ancestors, so loyal to St. Peter, who chose St. Paul as the 
titular of the old cathedral which Wren’s structure succeeded. 

But it is this very style which we venture to predict will attract 
many readers to this book, which, less critical and reasoned than 
Fouard’s “‘St. Paul et ses Missions,” relates with some learning and 
more enthusiasm the glowing history of the great Apostle. 





The Gospel Problems and their Solution. Being an Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Four Gospels. By JoserpH Pater. 
London: H. H. Allenson. 1899. Pp. xvi. 395. 6s. 


[J\HE peculiar views of Mr. Palmer should not prevent any New 

Testament student from reading his book. He has at least 
the merit of great industry, and he states the problems to be solved 
very clearly. 

The marked difference of style and substance between the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Gospel of St. John he accounts for on the theory 
that Our Lord spoke Aramaic in Galilee, but Greek in Judea. 

The Synoptic problem he resolves by the supposition that the 
records of the Synoptic Gospels largely consist of the united 


testimony of the Apostles and Our Lady, and severally reported by 
the writers. 
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And the Chronological problem, or the confusion of the historical 
order in the Synoptics, is accounted for by the suggestion that the 
notes used by St. Matthew and St. Luke in the composition of their 
Gospels, being written on small slips of paper, became disarranged 
during the time that elapsed before they were redacted, and that, in 
the case of St. Luke, the original writer was unable to assist the 
redactor in their arrangement. 

These solutions are dependent, in Mr. Palmer's opinion, on the 
master key that the narrative parts of the Gospels were written soon 
after the events which they relate, and that the reports of Christ’s 
longer addresses were taken down a they were spoken. 

The theory is worked out with so much ingenuity that, apart from 
the main contention of the writer, a deal of useful textual knowledge 
is acquired by the student in reading this interesting and not very 
lengthy volume. There are sections, for example, on reporting 
among the Jews and Greeks, and our author adduces as one proof of 
the fact Our Lord’s Discourse on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv. ; 
Mark xiii.; Luke xxi.) was reported, as He spake, the expression 
“Let him that readeth understand”! The section on the bi-lingual 
character of the population addressed is also ingenious. Still more 
worthy of the epithet is the idea which Mr. Palmer develops as to 
the joint authorship of the original Apostolic narrative, in which 
James the son of Zebedee takes a leading part. He is, by 
supposition, the writer of the records on which St. Luke based his 
Gospel. 

St. Luke’s task must indeed have been a difficult one. ‘ We may 
almost imagine we see Luke sitting at a table on which are spread 
out a great number of small slips of paper. He is trying to find 
the right place for each, and to fit them together in their proper 
sequence.” 

Mr. Palmer has a smooth, easy style, and always writes with 
becoming reverence. Whether we regard the solutions of the 
problems as adequate, and details in support of them as fanciful or 
well founded, the book will repay perusal by New Testament students 


for the amount of interesting matter it contains. 
E. N. 
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Catholic Truth Society’s Publications. 


Prayers to Saints. By Sypney F. Suirn, S.J. 1d. 


SCIENTIFIC yet popular defence of a practice which is such a 

stumbling-block to many well-intentioned non-Catholics. In 

clear and concise language the learned writer explains the grounds 

on which the lawfulness and usefulness of Prayers to the Saints is 

asserted. The defence of the Catholic doctrine is built up by 
establishing four points : 

(1) That the saints reigning with Christ in heaven make assiduous inter- 
cessions for us their brethren still struggling below on earth ; (2) that they 
are not without a particular knowledge of our wants and necessities ; (3) 
that we may, therefore, lawfully and profitably invoke them ; (4) and that 
we ought also to pay them a becoming religious honour and veneration. 

Catholics no less than our separated brethren will find this little 
tract full of interesting and practical information. 





Sacerdotalism. By the Bishop of Cuirron. 2d. 


“Tne Bible, prayer, public worship, sacerdotalism,” says Canon 
MacColl (Observer, June 11, 1899), “all stand or fall together.” 
We are therefore glad to see the Bishop of Clifton standing up for 
sacerdotalism against those who in spite of the Protestant testimony 
given above are trying—as Fr. Breen, O.S.B., aptly puts it—‘“ to 
bowdlerise the New Testament in the interest of a sect and to get 
rid of its sacerdotalism.” The institution, the essence, and the 
powers of the Christian Priesthood, which form the subjects of 
Bishop Brownlow’s four Lectures, are the basis of that great sacra- 
mental system on which the life and unity of the Catholic Church 
depend. What is meant by sacerdotalism is set forth in the first 
Lecture. The second treats of the Priesthood of Christ, the third dis- 
cusses the Christian Priesthood, and the fourth enumerates and proves 
the Powers of the Priest. The whole subject is dealt with in that 
sober and scholarly language which we are accustomed to expect from 
the Bishop of Clifton. Nonconformists, especially those who, like Mr. 
Spurgeon, shrink from the down grade to which anti-sacerdotalism 
evidently leads, have reason to thank the C.T.S. for giving to 
the world at large lectures first heard within the walls of Clifton 
pro-Cathedral. 


The Dogmatic Teaching of the Roman Catacombs. By the Right 
Rev. J. A. CampsBett, D.D. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. Professor GeraLp Stack. 1d. 


‘Tuts handy pamphlet is written by one who is admittedly well qualified 
to speak on the subject. Mgr. Campbell’s long residence in Rome, 
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his frequent opportunities of visiting and examining the Catacombs, 
and his well-known interest in matters of Christian Archeology 
combine to recommend him as a competent authority. Readers at 
home who may not yet have made the acquaintance of Northcote and 
Brownlow’s “ Roma Sotterranea,” or Catholics intending to visit Rome 
during the Holy Year, will find within the pages of this little book 
many touching and suggestive thoughts on the teaching of early 
Christian cemeteries. 


Our National Vice. By Cardinal Mannine. 2s. per 160. 

A strone indictment of the liquor traftic in the author’s lucid style. 
It is straight hitting from the first to the last, and temperance 
advocates will find in this leaflet many suggestive points for their 
case. His Eminence says, “ If women could vote, the Permissive 
Bill would be carried at once. Nothing can be more certain.” Our 
experience in country districts and our walks through London 
would hardly allow us to make such a positive assertion. The women 
of England are drinking. 


My Friend the Agnostic. 1d. 

Tuts booklet is a capital antidote against that form of well-meaning 
agnosticism which is known as “ethical culture.” It would prove a 
useful gift to those who, while avowing that if they were Christians 


they would certainly be Catholics, declare Christianity to be a thing 
impossible to an enlightened modern man. The trite objection that 
because the world is orderly there can be no place in it for prayer 
is well answered. 


Tell me, art thou a Catholic? 2s. per 100. 

CLEARLY and kindly written. The thesis “No Roman, No Catholic” 
is ably sustained in an animated dialogue between Y and Z. Would 
that Anglicans could,be induced to use their right of private judgment. 
and to study this pamphlet. 


Anglican Prejudices against the Catholic Church. By Lavy HErserr 
or Lea. New Edition. 2d, 

Tis pamphlet was written in the form of a Letter from Lady 
Herbert to her brother about thirty-five years ago. The writer, 
who had not then been received into the Church, wished to explain 
how the popular beliefs regarding Catholicism, which she had 
imbibed from her youth up, had been overturned one by one, to be 
replaced by a rational belief in the eternal truth of the One Holy. 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. The pamphlet disposes satisfactorily 
of the ordinary Protestant objections against the Faith. 
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Cardinal Wiseman. 1d. 


Aw admirable sketch, compiled from Mr. Wilfrid Ward's “ Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman.” In thirty-two pages we have 
a succinct but graphic life of one the greatest figures of the century. 
For those who cannot afford to purchase Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ‘monu- 
mental work, the C.T.S. has done a considerate service in bringing 
out this readable abridgment. 


St. Edward of England King and Confessor. By A. Streerer. 1d. 


Nor a little courage was required of any one undertaking to trace 
the life of the Confessor. The attested sanctity of the King robs 
his reign of much interest in the esteem even of many worldlings, 
whilst the most respectful of Protestant historians look upon the 
life-work of the last Saxon Sovereign with a disillusionment 
similar to that manifested by some of his Master’s unenlightened 
disciples when the King of the Jews failed to establish a temporal 
kingdom in Judea. ‘The writer comes fitted to a very diflicalt task 
both with a true perception of the beauty of holiness and a thorough 
knowledge of eleventh-century events as they relate to the English 
succession. 

The vexed question of Queen Emma’s innocence or guilt is 
treated at considerable length; St. Edward’s marriage with Queen 
Edgitha is also defended, and to our mind successfully; lastly, 
the King’s Norman sympathies and their consequences are discussed 
with clearness and impartiality. 


Father Cuthbert’s Curiosity Case. By the Rev. Lancrox G. VERE. 
New Series. No. II. 1d. 

“THE Victoria Cross,” the first of the three interesting stories. 
contained in this book, was suggested by the recent choice of two 
military chaplains to be Bishops. “Sally,” the second tale, gives us 
in simple and pathetic language the history of a coster’s donkey. 
“The Indian War Medal” teaches how worldliness hinders God's 
work of conversion. All the stories possess that charm and verve 
which children, cld and young, look for in Fr. Vere’s tale-hooks. 
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Plato and Darwin. A Dialogue by M. Abbé Marcen Hiserr. 
Translated by the Hon. W. Gisson. London: Longmans, 
8vo. Pp. 72. 


HAT precise purpose M. Hébert had in view when writing 
‘** Plato and Darwin” we are quite unable to discover. But 
whatever his aim may have been, he has succeeded in representing 
Darwin as a somewhat shifty speaker. Darwin complains on one 
page that he has been branded as an Atheist. ‘1, forsooth, who 
had written the name of the Creator in the first and in the last lines 
of my work” (p. 19). Two pages later on, Darwin is made to say : 
“T was never tired of repeating that I had neither the time nor the 
inclination to pause to consider the philosophico religious question.” 
A rather strange averment, surely, from the man who had just 
before told us that he had “ written the name of the Creator in the 
first and the last lines” of his work. As this meeting of Plato and 
Darwin is supposed to take place in the “ Elysian fields,” the pre- 
sumption is that now, at least, Darwin has time to consider the 
** philosophico-religious question.” But even if he have the “ time,” 
the “inclination” is apparently as much wanting as before. Plato 
would like a discussion on the matter, but Darwin testily remarks : 
“‘ Why persist in forcing one’s way back to first causes? It is more 
profitable to content oneself with accurately describing the laws, 
the mechanism ” (p. 24.) Nevertheless, in spite of his protestations 
it would seem that Darwin had given some thought to the matter, 
not, however, with the happiest result. Thus, a few pages later, 
Darwin says: 

When I began my researches, during the twenty years I spent in col- 
lecting the facts on which I have since based my theory, my belief in 
Providence was as strong as that of Socrates. Since then my opinion 
has undergone considerable fluctuations. I have never denied the exis- 
tence of God ; but if there are moments when the thought that the world 
could not be result of chance comes home to me with crushing force, 
there are also times when doubt overcomes me (p. 29). 

There is reason to fear that “doubt overcomes” him still, for 
when, a couple of pages later, Plato timidly leads up to Providence, 
Darwin cuts him short with the remark: “ But why call in this 
intervention of a higher power?” (p. 32). Nay, Darwin not only 
doubts, he scoffs : 

If God is perfect why are there evil and pain in the world? . . . Think 
of the individuals crushed by pain. Think of the paw of the tiger, the 


claws of the eagle, the teeth of the panther—singular inventions for a God 
who is good ! (pp. 45, 46). 


And he rot only scoffs, he is almost prepared to blaspheme : 
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Is it possible without revolt—I had almost said without blasphemy— 
to listen to the groans of the sheep torn by the wolf, the howls of the 
wolf wounded by the hunter, or the cries of impotent anguish uttered by 
the sick man devoured by cancer ? (p. 50). 

Evidently Darwin in the “ Elysian fields” is a sadly changed 
man from the Darwin who had “ written the name of the Creator 
in the first and in the last lines of his work.” Yet this latter-day 
Darwin is allowed the final word in this remarkable dialogue. 


“Ttis true,” says Plato, “‘a saying comes back to me of Glaucus to Socrates, 
‘If the Just One were to appear on the earth, He would be disowned, 
insulted, scourged, crucified. Yes, but He would draw all to Himself ; 
He would group around Him all noble souls , softly moved, fascinated by 
the incomparable light shining forth from a conscience full of God.’” 

“ Alas!” replies Darwin, “ His teaching would soon be imprisoned in 
narrow formulas borrowed from popular beliefs or from purely human 
systems. Too often the letter would kill the spirit. Opponents and per- 
secutors would arise. But in spite of them, and even through them—for 
does gold cease to be gold in passing through clumsy or unworthy hands ? 
—the divine ideal would persist in the world: justice and charity” 
(pp. 70, 71). 

But if Plato is not allowed the last statement, he is at least 
allowed a final question, for he proceeds at once to inquire : ‘‘ What 
is charity?” What might be Darwin’s speculations on the nature of 
charity is left to the reader’s conjecture, for at this precise point our 
author wakes up, and the dialogue has had its end. “Suddenly,” 
wriles M. Hébert, “I heard a great sound, as of a rushing wind, or 
waves broken against the rocks. I awoke” (p. 71). 


W.G. 


L’Eglise. Sa raison d’étre. Pur le T. R. P. Otivier, 0,P. 
Paris: Lethielleux. 


TJ\REATISES on the Church abound in these days. What is 

wanted to make them useful is to bring home to the world the 
living truths embodied in the scientific pages of the theologian. Pére 
Olivier has made an attempt in this work to bring into prominence, 
and present to the public, the picture of the Church as a living 
body with a definite aim; to set forth, therefore, the organisation, 
power, and activity of the Spouse of Christ in the salvation of the 
world. And we may say that on the whole he has not been unsuccess- 
ful. He is at times perhaps a little too scientific for a popular audience ; 
indeed, he pleads guilty to this charge—“ suivant le vieux langage 
de la scolastique—(Messieurs, pardonnez-moi d’en rester 4 cette 
tradition, dont je suis l’heritiér)” p. 54. 





— 
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This work was composed first in the form of conferences which 
were delivered in Notre Dame in the Lent of 1897. The principles 
of social organisation, of corporate life, of growth, are laid down and 
expounded. The Church is not a dead body with the immobility of 
inertness, but an energising society, constantly manifesting fresh 
signs of vitality, casting off foreign or useless growths, but making 
her own whatever is capable of assimilation. It was founded for the 
preservation and diffusion of revealed truth. Hence arise its great 
characteristics of authority, immutability, infallibility, For these are 
necessary to its purpose. 

Pére Olivier has embodied the results of wide reading in his dis- 
courses. As he says in his preface, although he has abstained from 
overburdening his pages with quotations, yet he has made liberal use 
of all traditional sources, such as the Sacred Scriptures, the Fathers, 
St. Thomas, Suarez, Bellarmine. He has also borrowed from Leo 
XIII., Franzelin, Zigliara, Hergenroether, Dupanloup, Archbishop 
Treland, &e. 

The volume also contains a series of very useful conferences on 
Study, and two discourses on the Passion and Resurrection re- 


spectively. 
) ae oe 


The Roman Primacy. A.D. 430-451. Luxe Rivineton, M.A., 
D.D. Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 


TP\HE one regret that fills the mind of the reviewer of this book is 

that it is the last that we can have from the pen of Dr. Riving- 
ton. To read it is, in a measure, to understand the loss that the 
Church of England has sustained by his death It is an admirable 
exposition of a brief, but momentous, period of the Church’s history. 
The principle that has guided the author is well worthy of imitation 
in all matters of controversy. He became convinced, he says, that 
the best answer to many difliculties raised againts the historical 
proofs of Papal Supremacy and Papal Infallibility would be in a 
more detailed account of some crucial passage in the history of the 
Church within the first few centuries. In other words, controversy 
should be narrowed down to particular points, and those as few as 
possible. People may not grasp the truth if it be presented in its full 
extent and in all its bearings; they become confused and irritated 
by the multiplicity of details that demand attention; they cannot 
discriminate the essential from the non-essential, and so the cause of 
truth is weakened, and its power over the mind is gone from the 
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very accumulation of proof which was intended to strengthen and 
render its force irresistible. We must take men’s minds as we find 
them, and be content to put the truth forward piecemeal, as it 
were. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the work is scholarly and 
accurate, and the reasoning clear. Dr. Rivington has long since 
taught us to expect nothing else from his hand. In the course of his 
argument he has occasion several times to put Dr. Bright right, and 
he always does so without any exhibition of bad taste or controversial 
smartness. 

The period of Church history dealt with is from a.p. 430-451, 
and included the two Ecumenical Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
It is a most momentous epoch, and its most conspicuous feature is 
the manifestation of power by the Roman See. Celestine and Leo 
stand out from the picture as the two great figures in whom every- 
thing centres. The theatre of events is the Hast, but the great or- 
thodox power, the governing power, is from the West. Bishops, 
orthodox and heterodox, heresiarchs and emperors all look to Rome, 
and all bow to its decisions. Those who wish to understand how 
little the attitude of the Catholic Church to the Holy See in the nine- 
teenth century differs from the attitude of the same Church in the 
fifth cannot do better than read and meditate on Dr. Rivington’s 
work, 

FP. F. % 


Illustrated Explanation of the Holy Sacraments. H. Rotrvs, 
D.D. Adapted from the Original by the Very Rev. F. Gir- 
ARDEY, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Bros. 


MONG the many evidences of the activity and vigour of the 
Catholic Church in America is the continuous stream of publi- 
cations of a religious character that come from the Press. Benziger 
Brothers are most conspicuous in this respect. The supply can only 
be explained by the demand, and it is a happy augury of future pro- 
gress that both our own people and those outside the fold should 
desire to know so much of our holy religion. This explanation of 
the Sacraments is clear and straightforward, if at times somewhat 
loosely written, Each Sacrament is illustrated by a plate, which 
gives in the upper part a scene from our Lord’s life bearing on the 
Sacrament under discussion, and in the lower the actual administra- 
tion; the whole is surrounded by a decorated border. As an example 
of what may be called loose writing, the following may serve: 
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And as God does not require of man more than he is able to perform, 
and there are cases in which it is undoubtedly it is impossible to receive 
the Sacrament of Penance, in such cases mortal sin may be purged away 
by an act of perfect contrition, and the purpose of confession as soon as 


this shall be possible (p. 196). 


It is surely not quite correct to limit the efficacy of perfect con- 
trition to cases where confession is impossible, and I do not suppose 
that the author intends this, but such seems to be the ordinary 
sense of his words. Perfect contrition always remits sin whether 
confession be possible or impossible, but it does not do away with the 
precept of confessing any mortal sin of which a person may have been 
guilty. Hence such a precept still binds, as theologians say, “sub 
gravi.” There are similar instances of inaccuracy here and there 
throughout the book, and these should, if possible, be corrected in a 
future edition. It is said (page 291) that. 

Each of the contracting parties in marriage demands for himself or 
herself the entire and unreserved surrender of the other, with all his or 
her physical faculties, bodily and mental powers, each giving himself or 
herself wholly and solely to the other. 

This is an exaggeration, because, understood in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the words, it would exclude all other claims human and 
divine. Of course the meaning is clear, but in religious matters 
care and exactitude are imperatively required. Again (page 29) we 
are told that 

The Church understands by a Sacrament one of those actual and visible 
signs which Christ the Lord instituted in order to give to the faithful the 
comforting assurance that at the moment of receiving these visible signs 
they are also made partakers of the invisible divine grace. 

This would do excellently for a Protestant definition, but can hardly 
be said to convey the Catholic doctrine of the causality, “ex opere 
operato,” of the Sacraments. The author points out further on (page 
31) that they are effectual signs ; but why here introduce the “ com- 
forting assurance” which has nothing to do with the Sacraments as 
such ¢ 

¥.T. & 
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Reviews in Brief. 


The Apostles’ Creed. A sketch of its history and an examina- 
tion of its contents. By TuHropor Zaun, Professor of Theology at 
Erlangen. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
1899. Pp. 222.—The purpose of this treatise is to establish the 
extreme antiquity of the symbol of faith which is commonly known 
as the Apostles’ Creed, and to show that its teaching corresponds 
with the teaching of the Scriptures. On the subject of its antiquity 
the author writes : 

Reviewing the whole argument, we may conclude that the legend that 
the Apostles, before the beginning of their missionary journeys, com- 
posed the Creed which was called after them, contains more historical 
truth and wisdom than the assertion that the ‘“ Apostles’ Creed” was a 
production of the fifth or sixth century. 


W. 


La Foi et l’Acte de Foi. Par R. P. Batnver, Prétre de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. Paris: P. Lethielleux. Pp. 232.—This is not 
a complete treatise on faith, but an inquiry into what the author 
calls the “ psychology of faith.” What is faith? Is it knowledge ? 
If so, what is the nature of this knowledge? Is it an intellectual act? 
If so, what is the mechanism of this unique act in which the mind is 
not determined to assent by the evidence of its object? Will has 
some share in the assent of faith; what is the nature of that share 2 
Grace, too, plays a part; what is the nature of that part? &e. &e. 
These are the questions discussed by our author. 


Catholic Hymns, Original and Translated, with Accompany- 
ing Tunes. Edited by A. E. Tozer. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Published by Cary & Co., 231 Oxford Street, W.; Burns & Oates, 
28 Orchard Street, W.; Boston, U.S.A.: Oliver Ditson & Co.—A 
Catholic hymn book for practical use in our churches, containing 
words and music of such a kind that, if properly rendered, will appeal 
to the ordinary churchgoer without in any way jarring upon the 
feelings of highly-sensitive musicians, is a want that has been long 
felt by both clergy and laity. 

In his third edition of “ Catholic Hymns” Mr. A. E. Tozer has given 
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us a work which will meet these requirements. It contains 186 
Catholic hymns, many of which are already well known; but at the 
same time that it does not eschew the tunes which are popular 
amongst Catholics, it supplies plenty of new music. The book is of 
convenient size and well printed; it should find favour with all 
those who recognise the importance in congregational singing of what 
the author in his preface to the third edition terms “ Sermons in 
Music.” 


Lectures on the Trials and the Triumphs of the Church. 
By Canon Caszy, P.P. Dublin: James Duffy & Co. 6d— 
The two Lectures contained in this modest pamphlet were 
delivered in 1867 before the members of the Sligo Catholic 
Young Men’s Society. The first Lecture covers the years between 
the establishment of the Church and the Fall of the Empire of 
the West; the second embraces the “Trials and Triumphs of the 
Church” from the fall of the Western Empire to the rise of 
Protestantism. The lecturer gives proof of a thorough acquaintance 
with his subject, and even his eloquent and often impassioned 
language never conceals the critical sense which has guided the 
talented speaker all through his labour of love. 


Home Truths for Mary’s Children. By E.C. B., Religious 
of St. André. London: Burns & Oates.—This is a really charming 
little book, simple, bright, earnest, and practical. In its power 
of illustration and quiet common sense it recalls somewhat the 
work on “ First Communion,” by Mother Loyola. It is divided 
into two parts, the social and inner life of a child of Mary, 
and touches, in different chapters, on life in the world and 
in the home; on friendship, vocation, use of time, and other 
important points. It can be recommended as useful to girls of 
quite different positions, since it deals with duties common to 
all, though varying in detail; and it has also the merit of being 
thoroughly adaptable to a Christain life in the world—a merit which 
all our spiritual works of this kind cannot be said to possess. We 
can heartily advocate its use in all congregations of children of 
Mary, and, indeed, in schools and girls’ clubs generally. 

M. D. P. 


The Ideal New Woman. After Real Old Models. From the 
French of Countess ErNEsTINE DE TRimMAuDUN. Freiburg im Breisgau : 
B. Herder. 1899.—We question the wisdom of this title. Some, 
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looking at the book for what it is not, will fail to do justice for what 
itis. Itis a collection of gracefully drawn and pious sketches of holy 
women in the Gospel, but it is not particularly likely to counteract 
the “ feminist” movement, nor convert its adherents; except, which 
is hardly likely, it should succeed in arresting the attention of those 
who would otherwise think little of the lessons presented by the 
Gospel. The translation is good, and it is easy, attractive reading. 
It may be helpful and useful to many, and deserves the notice of 
those who are always glad to make new acyuisitions for Catholic 
clubs and libraries. 


M. D. P. 
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Hooks Aecerved. 


The Land I Love Best. By Katherine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson), 
London: Catholic Truth Society. Pp. 190. 

The Orange Society. By W. H. Cleary. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 8vo, pp. 457. 

The Map of Life. By W. E. H. Lecky. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Large 8vo, pp. 328. 

Introduction to the New Testament. By F. Godet, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 272. 

The Exile’s Book of Consolation. By Professor E. Konig. 
Translated by Rev. J. A. Selbie, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 8vo, pp. 218. 

Arundel Hymns. Part II. Edited by the Duke of Norfolk and 
Chas. T. Gatty. London: Boosey & Co., Catholic Truth Society. 
8vo, pp. 59. 

Home Truths for Mary’s Children. By E. C. B., Religious of 
St. André. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 245. 

Clement of Rome, and Tales of the Early Church. By Rev. 
J. Freeland. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 188. 

A Visit to the Roman Catacombs. By J. Spencer Northcote, 
D.D. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 8vo, pp. 167. 

Cambridge Conferences. Third Series. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 67. 

The Reaction from Agnostic Science. Second Edition. By 
Rev. W. J. Madden. Freiburg: B. Herder. 8vo, pp. 206. 
Christian Education; or, the Duty of Parents. By Rev. W. 

Becker, 8.J. Freiburg: B. Herder. 8vo, pp. 422. 

The Ideal New Woman. By Countess Ernestine de Trémaudun. 
Freiburg: B. Herder. 8vo, pp. 240. ' 

Short Catechism of Church History for Catholic Schools. 
By Rev. I. B. Oechtering. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 8vo, 
pp. 127. 
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Manual of Patrology. By Rev. B. Schmid, 0.S.B. Translated by 
Right Rev. Mgr. Schobel, D.D. Freiburg: Herder. 8vo, pp. 
348. 

Gospel Problems and their Solution. By Joseph Palmer. 
London: H. R. Allenson. 8vo, pp. 395. 


Life of Cesare Cardinal Baronius. By Lady Amabel Kerr. 
London: Art Book Co. Pp. 420. 


The Book of Job. (Oxford Commentaries.) By Rev. E.C.S. 
Gibson. London: Methuen & Co. 8vo, pp. 232. 


The Catechism of Rodez. By the Abbé Lucha. Translated and 
adapted by Rev. John Thein. St. Louis, Mo,: Herder. Large 
8vo, pp. 528. 


The Catholics of Ireland under the Penal Laws in the 
Eighteenth Century. By His Eminence Cardinal Moran, 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 8vo, pp. 205. 


Institutiones Philosophie, Moralis, et Socialis. By Rev. A. 
Castelein, S.J. Bruxelles: Schappens. 8vo, pp. 657. 


The New Trades Combinations Movement. . By E. J. Smith. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 96. 


The Condition of Catholics under CharlesII. By La Ctesse. 
de Courson. London: Art and Book Co. 8vo, pp. 240. 


Impressions d’Ibérie. By André Petitcolin. Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 8vo, pp. 270. 


The Pocket Key of Heaven. A Selection of Prayers com- 
piled from approved sources. By a Priest of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 12mo, 
pp. 223. 

L’Evéque de Metz: Mgr. Dupont des Loges, 1804-1886. 
By Abbé Felix Klein. Paris: C. Poussielgue. 8vo, pp. 500. 


Christian Mysticism (Bampton Lecture), 1899. By W. R. 
Inge, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 8vo, pp. 378. 


La Faculté de Théologie de Paris. Epoque Moderne. Tome 
1* XVI°* Siécle. By PAbbé P. Feret. Paris: Alph. Picard 
et Fils. Large 8vo, pp. 462. 

Robert Grosseteste. By Fr. S. Stevenson. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 8vo, pp. 348. 10s. 
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Chisel, Pen and Poignard; or, Benvenuto Cellini. By the 
Author of the “ Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.” London Leceug- 
mans, Green & Co. 8vo, pp. 158. 5s. 

Saint Ambrose. By the Duc de Broglie. Translated by Margaret 
Maitland. London: Duckworth & Co. 8vo, pp. 170. 3s. 
The Synod of Jerusalem. By J. N. W. B. Robertson. London: 

Thos. Baker. 8vo, pp. 212. 5s. 

The Theology of Modern Literature. By 8. Law Wilson, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 442. 7s 6d. 

The Blood of the Lamb. By Rev. Digby Best. London: 
Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 180. 2s, 6d. 

Institutiones Metaphysicae Specialis. Tome I. Cosmolo- 
gia. By R. P, Stanislaus de Backer, S.J. Paris: Delhomme 
et Briguet. 8vo, pp. 356. 

Italy and her Invaders. The Frankish Invasions and 
Empire. Vols. VII. & VIII. By T. Hodgkin. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 8vo, pp. 392 & 325. 

Oxford Conferences. Second Series. Lent 1898. By Rev. J. 
Rickaby, 8.J. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 79. 1s. 


La Panegyrique de 8S. Francois de Sales par Bossuet. By 
Dom B. Mackey, O.S.B. Paris: Victor Retaux. 8vo, pp. 32. 

La Communion Hebdomadaire. By R. P. Coubé, 8.J. Paris: 
Victor Retaux. 8vo, pp. 248. 

Our Lord in the Eucharist. Selections from F. Faber’s “ Blessed 
Sacrament.” By I. B. London: R. and T. Washbourne. 
12mo, pp. 96. Is. 

Les Saints: St. Nicholas I*. By Jules Roy. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
8vo, pp. 173. 

La Conquéte Protestante. Thirdedit. By Ernest Renauld. Paris: 
V. Retaux. 8vo, pp. 576. 

Du Lycée au Couvent. By R. P. Burnichon, 8.J. Paris: V. 
Retaux. 8vo, pp. 344. 

Thomae a Kempis de Imitatione Christi. By Rev. Hermanus 
Gerlach. Friburgi: B. Herder 8vo, pp. 464. 

Fleurs et Fruits d’Or Fins Derniéres. 8S. Gregoire le Grand. 
Paris: Téqui. 8vo, pp. 144. 

Les Saints: Ste. Genevieve. By Henri Lesétre. Paris: V. 
Lecoffre. 8vo, pp. 200. 
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Psychologia Rationalis (editio altera). Auctore Bernardo 
Boedder, S.J. Friburgi Bris.: B. Herder. 8vo, pp. 418. 4s. 

Jesuiten-Fabeln (Dritte Auflage). By Bernhard Duhr, SJ. 
Freiburg: B. Herder. 8vo, pp. 899. 

Quinze ans de Haute Police sous le Consulat et 1’Empire. 
By P. M. Desmarest. Paris: Garnier Fréres. 8vo, pp. 453. 

Geschichte Roms und der Pipste im Mittelalter. By H. 
Grisar, S.J. Freiburg: B. Herder. 

Die heiligen Sacramente der Katholischen Kirche (Zweiter 
Band). By Nicholas Gehr. Freiburg: B. Herder. Large 8vo, 
pp. 504. 

Philosophia Moralis. Editio 3°. By Auctore Victore Cathrein, 
S.J. Freiburg: Herder. 8vo, pp. 463. 

Theologia Scholastica. By Petri Cardinalis Pazmany. Buda- 
Pestini: Typis Scientiarum Universitatis. 4to, pp. 808. 

Sacra Liturgia. Tomus II. Tractatus de Rubricis Missalis 
Romanae. By J. F. VandenStappen.. Mechlin: H. Dessam. 
8vo, pp. 361. 

L’Education des Jeunes Filles. By R. P. Lebercier,O.P. Paris: 
Tagué. 8vo, pp. 348. . 

Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. St. Matthew. By 
Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 254. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. By R. 8S. Moulton, M.A. 
London: Isbister & Co. 8vo, pp. 560. 10s. 6d. 

Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri. Editio xiv. By F.X.Schouppe,8.J. 
Bruxelles: Société Belge de Librairie. 8vo, pp. 600. 

Boadicea. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co, 8vo, pp. 118. 

The Primacy of England. ByS. F. Hulton. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell. 8vo, pp. 255. 6s. 

Memories. By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 8vo, pp. 391. 7s. 6d. 

The International Critical Commentary: Proverbs. By Craw- 
ford H.Toy. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 556. 12s. 6d. 

Pope Adrian IV. and Ireland. By Very Rev. S. Malone, M.R.I.A. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Co. 8vo, pp. 106. 


Egyptian Chronology. By F.G. Fleay. London: D. Nutt. 8vo, 
pp. 167. 
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Life and Works of Dante Allighieri. By Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. London: Longmans & Co. 8vo, pp. 356. 


The Ritschlian Theology. By Alfred E. Garvie, M.A. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 400. 9s. 
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